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HE old fable, common to many 
lands, of a giant lying crushed 
and groaning underneath a moun- 
tain, affords no inapt simile of the 
condition of a vast class of our fel- 
low-creatures. The mountain of our 
social system presses with over- 
whelming weight on the masses 
who lie at its base, and ever and 
anon half-smothered moans and 
despairing cries reach our ears 
to remind us it is living, suffer- 
ing flesh over which we raise the 
structure of our national glory and 
luxury. Ever and anon we ask how 
may this great woe be relieved? But 
the years roll on, and the weight 
only grows heavier and heavier ; 
and if the giant stir not to lift 
himself up—and whelm us all in 
ruin by so doing—it appears not 
how or from what quarter any help 
is to come. 

Of the present condition of this 
suffering class, of the special causes 
affecting it at this time, and of a 
few of the many schemes in action 
or suggested for its amelioration, 
we propose briefly to speak. Es- 
pecially is it hoped that one plan 
to be described—suggested by a 
man of much experience, and bear- 
ing with it vast promise of good— 
may meet with favourable con- 
sideration ; and, even if it be found 
in its entirety impracticable, be 
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yet accepted as pointing the way 
towards some scheme of similar 
advantage and greater efficiency. 

A distinction of a useful kind 
has been frequently drawn between 
the ‘ perishing’ and the ‘ danger- 
ous’ classes of society. For our 
present purpose it will be needful 
to substitute a somewhat closer 
analysis of the lower strata of our 
pyramid. Beginning at the very 
base, we find three classes, into one 
or other of which character and 
circumstance range those who are 
utterly without this world’s goods, 
and without either the power or the 
will to earn them honestly. These 
three classes are those of Pauperism, 
Regular Crime, and Venal Depravity. 
We have no concern to speak of any 
of them in this paper. Next above 
these we find the class whose con- 
dition we purpose to discuss, and 
which, for want of a better word, 
we shall call the Indigent class. 
Could we conveniently use such a 
name, perhaps the Hand-to-mouth 
class would better convey to the 
reader the distinguishing feature of 
the lives of the men and women 
of whom we speak, since the irre- 
gularity and uncertainty of their 
means of subsistence is that which 
distinguishes them (and by a very 
wide gulf) from the regular labeur- 
ing class above them. This is the 
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class of the ‘City Arabs,’ the cross- 
ing-sweepers, the hawkers, the cos- 
termongers, the tramps, the mendi- 
cants, the innumerable petty trades 
by which it is possible to gain a 
living outside of any of the regular 
recognised branches of labour. 

Of the numbers of which this In- 
digent class is composed it is hard 
to form a calculation. In different 
towns, at different seasons of the 
year, and in different years of cheap- 
ness or scarcity, the number of per- 
sons who fall into indigence, or rise 
out of it, varies so immensely, that 
whatever figures we might use of 
one case would inevitably fail to 
hold good of another. It may be 
asserted, however, with confidence, 
that in every great city there are 
thousands, in every town hundreds, 
and well-nigh in every village some 
individuals who are not paupers, not 
criminals, but whose daily bread is 
a matter of chance and hazard. 
The causes which conduce to place 
men in this condition are, of course, 
various as the ills and misfortunes 
of humanity.” A few of them claim 
a moment’s attention, to enable us 
better to understand the matter 
with which we are concerned. 

Probably no men and women in 
England are more thoroughly easyin 
their circumstances, or have on the 
whole a more pleasant lot in life, 
than the skilful artisan and his wife 
in their times of prosperity. The 
wages obtained in the regular trades 
constitute affluence according to the 
standard of living of the class to 
which they belong, and, relatively 
speaking, they have more to spend 
beyond their wants than one 
gentleman and lady in a thousand. 
The wages of the iron-puddlers 
published last year, and those of 
bricklayers, carpenters, glaziers, 
painters, and a dozen more, sur- 





pass the salaries of many men and 
women who rank as gentlemen 
and ladies. The teacher is fortu- 
nate whose day spent in teaching 
Greek or Algebra, German or the 
pianoforte, is as well paid as that 
of the hatter who in the meantime 
has constructed a covering for the 
heads so instructed. To beat iron 
bars, or put together a chair, is 
more remunerative than to treat 
medically a large number of pauper 
patients, or minister as a curate to 
many dozens of souls. The quantity 
of bricks whose laying with hod 
and trowel would be equivalent to 
even the best paid intellectual 
labour—to an article in the Quar- 
terly or a leader in the Times— 
would be found surprisingly mode- 
rate. But this prosperity of the 
artisan has its dark side in a 
general view of the working 
classes. We do not profess to 
understand the subject sufficiently 
to be able to say how or where the 
wrong lies ; but the most superficial 
glance shows us thousands of men 
in England, able-bodied and suffi- 
ciently bright-witted, who are all 
their lives condemned to idleness— 
mendicancy, or futile street-trades, 
little better than mendicancy—for 
no other reason than that those 
who had charge of them in 
youth were unable to pay the 
heavy fees for their entrance into 
the regular trades; and without 
such fees, even if a man chance to 
learn the trade, he has small chance 
of being allowed to practise it.* 
Few things seem more cruel than 
this, that a man must not only 
know his work, but pay to be 
allowed to work. If the State 
were to exercise such tyranny, we 
should hear loud outcries; but 
‘Free Trade’ is apparently a prin- 
ciple more easy to boast of in 


* In Italy, where no such practice exists, we have been assured by the gentleman who 
superintends the magnificent workhouse of Monte Domini, that nothing is easier than to 
place out in excellent trades, in Florence, the boys and girls trained freely in that institu- 
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magniloquent speeches than to ap- 
ply to the simple relations of buyer 
and seller, employer and employed. 
Thousands are left in idleness and 
pauperism, and the community is 
defrauded of so much good labour, 
that the rewards of half the trades 
may be kept beyond their proper 
level, and each be paid not only for 
the work it does, but for kindly 
permitting certain others to work. 
How many thousands now belong- 
ing to the indigent class would not 
be indigent at all, but prosper- 
ous and industrious artisans, were 
the trades suited to them thrown 
open to fair competition, it is hard 
to calculate. As long as heavy fees, 
or years of underpaid apprentice- 
ship equivalent to such fees, are de- 
manded of everyone who enters cer- 
tain trades, so long we must con- 
tinue to have thousands of men 
pursuing wretched little mendicant 
arts for a living, who ought to be 
well-to-do artisans, supporting their 
families and keeping the prices of 
labour at their natural level, to the 
benefit of the whole community. 
Of course, Nemesis comes in many 
shapes to the trade monopolists ; 
and among the most miserable of 
the indigent are to be found num- 
bers who once indulged in all the 
luxuries of the puddlers, but who 
are thrown out of employment, 
partly by the calamities affecting 
their own health, or the prosperity 
of their trade, and partly by the 
agency of a regular economic law, of 
which perhaps somewhat too little 
notice is commonly taken. Change 
of fashion, and the invention of 
machinery to diminish labour, are 
not occasional accidents (as work- 
men seem always to consider them), 
but events which must constantly 
and inevitably occur; and the sight 
is no less deplorable than familiar 
of a man once able to support his 
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family in comfort, left stranded by 
the change of the tide, and utterly 
unable, or stolidly reluctant, to 
apply himself to any other branch 
of trade, even most nearly ap- 
proaching that from which he has 
been cut off. These are among the 
recruits most hopeless in the ranks 
of the indigent. 

Again: there are, of course, 
labourers, servants, tradesmen, who 
in one way or another have sunk 
into poverty. Above all, there are 
women (and by thousands they 
may be counted) for whom the ac- 
cepted theory that they are sup- 
ported by their male relations has 
been a cruel mockery, and who 
struggle with penury, for which 
they have no one preparation of 
knowledge, skill, or hardihood. 
Lastly, there is the enormous class 
of the incapables—the men and 
women not actually idiotic or 
stupid, but just so much slower 
and weaker-witted than their neigh- 
bours, that in the dread ‘struggle 
for existence’ (far worse among 
mankind than ever Darwin told 
of bird or beast of prey) they im- 
mediately succumb, fall amid the 
hurrying, jostling crowd, and are 
trodden under foot less from cruelty 
than the necessity of the case. All 
these—broken-down artisans, la- 
bourers, servants, women, incapa- 
bles—lapse, as a matter of course, 
in their troubles into the indigent 
class, which also contains in itself 
an hereditary population which has 
lived by shift and hazard, in penury 
and difficulty, from father to son 
and mother to daughter for many 
generations. * 

The physical and moral condition 
of a class thus constituted has ne- 
cessarily formed a subject of anxiety 
to every statesman and philanthro- 
pist who has the interests of the 
community at heart. The abodes 


* The proportion which the class we have defined as Indigent bears to the regular 
Labouring class, in such a district, for example, as that of the New Law Courts, has been 


reckoned as 1,093 indigent to 3,082 labourers. 
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of these indigent persons, from 
many causes hereafter to be touched 
on, have, in nearly all large towns, 
become crowded and unhealthy 
beyond description; and the hapless 
inhabitants, in their poverty and 
the recklessness born of poverty, 
so far from amending their own 
condition, seem year by year to 
become more and more wretched 
and degraded. In the miserable 
‘slums’ occupied by hawkers and 
costermongers, the rag and bone 
sellers, marine-store keepers, ven- 
dors of old clothes, collectors of 
hare-skins and purloined kitchen 
stuff, the organ-grinders, ‘ niggers,” 
mendicants, street-sweepers ; here, 
amid overcrowded lodging-houses, 
low gin-shops, and houses of still 
worse employ—here is the very 
focus of fever and nursery of 
cholera, which, if a demon had 
planned it, could not be more aptly 
fitted for the production of vice 
and crime. Rooms where whole 
families sleep together, and where 
men and women who are not united 
by any tie save that of chance- 
herding in the same shelter, are 
huddled in disgusting proximity ; 
rooms swarming with vermin— 
odious with intolerable stench— 
undrained, unventilated, uncleaned 
from year to year, as one troop 
after another of miserable squalid 
creatures passthrough them ;—these 
are the homes (oh, cruel mockery of 
that proud English word!) of thou- 
sands around us. We all know 
this familiarly, and deplore it as if 
it were a matter no more in our 
hands than the sufferings of the 
birds in the snow. 

It is a mere platitude to refer 
to the evils which have their pe- 
rennial spring in these hapless 
localities. The marvel is, not that 
disease and wickedness result from 
such conditions of life as are here 
to be found, but that children 
ever grow up under them, and 
arrive at manhood and woman- 
hood with some modicum of health 





and strength, some residue of mo- 
desty and uprightness. The notion 
that they can attain to natural 
vigour, or preserve complete purity, 
is the delusion of novelists and 
poets. ‘Marian Erles’ as often 
grow up with Marian Erle’s train- 
ing as orange trees spring on north- 
ern moorlands. There are, indeed, 
some forms of virtue which flourish 
even in the shadows of these hi- 
deous lanes. Such goodness as that 
depicted in De Profundis—the good- 
ness of the poor laundress to the 
deserted infant, the goodness of 
the fierce virago to the old man 
dying of cancer—are true to life and 
nature. There are also, as all who 
know them can testify, touching 
instances of sustained decency and 
self-respect among those who have 
fallen into uttermost indigence, and 
who yet struggle on to support 
themselves, and retain the cleanli- 
ness and respectable exterior of 
better days. But these last are 
exceptions, and not very numerous 
exceptions, to the rule of degra- 
dation and disorder naturally en- 
gendered by the miserable conditions 
of life in a pauper lodging-house ; 
and on them falls with double 
weight the wretchedness of the 
companionship of the vicious and 
the brutalised. As a general law, 
all experience proves that the re- 
sisting power of moral and physical 
health in human nature, to over- 
come evil conditions, is always very 
limited, and never in any way to 
be calculated on. We have no right 
to expect any other result from 
filth than disease, or from corrupt- 
ing influences than sin. 

Solomon’s terrible apophthegm, 
‘The destruction of the poor is his 
poverty,’ wasdoubtless true inJudea 
three thousand years ago; but it is 
much more true in England to-day. 
While wealth grows hourly in the 
rich man’s hand, almost without 
any care on his part, the poor man 
finds it difficult to embark in the 
humblest industry for want of need- 
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ful capital, and in a thousand cases 
is defrauded of his rights without 
being able to afford legal counsel 
or redress. He needs more than 
others the knowledge of various 
laws against which he is liable 
to transgress unwittingly, or from 
which he may grievously suffer (e.g., 
the laws of traffic and laws of pauper 
settlement) ; but, except by under- 
going the penalty of ignorance, it 
is hard to see how he is to gain 
information ; the gentlemen, com- 
petent to do so, who would patiently 
instruct him might be hard to find. 
[t is needless to refer to the adul- 
terations of the food, the exorbitant 
prices of the shops where the poor 
have once allowed themselves to 
contract debts, the dreadful ‘ sweat- 
ing systems,’ and similar snares 
with which they find themselves be- 
set. The abominable drugs where- 
with the only drinks they can 
obtain are rendered poisonous, and 
a diseased craving thus established, 
is alone an evil of cruel magnitude— 
one which we cannot but think the 
true friends of Temperance would 
do well to take in hand. All these 
are miseries and wrongs which may 
well crush down even a sturdy 
spirit; but there is behind a want 
which we know is often feltin the poor 
man’s lodging, which must throw 
everything else in the shade, but 
of which we are often strangely 
forgetful when we estimate his con- 
dition. That great want which Pro- 
vidence has made the mainspring 
of action for the whole animated cre- 
ation—namely, the want of Food— 
must needs reduce every other ele- 
ment of human life to insignificance 
when once it has made itself felt. 
When ‘to zat or not to eat’ is the 
question, very little attention can 
assuredly be vouchsafed to other 
contingencies. To be clean or 
dirty—to live in a romantic dell or 
amid the hideous chimneys of the 
Black Country—to be as learned as 
Humboldt, or utterly ignorant of the 
rudiments of knowledge—all must be 
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alternatives undeserving a thought 
under pressure of the far more 
urgent problem—To be fed? or to 
starve? Strange is it how little the 
never-hungry class reflect on this 
simple fact of nature, and forget 
that at any moment the poor may 
come under pressure of a feeling 
which must instantly throw out of 
gear all the machinery of motives 
—hope, fear, decency, prudence— 
on which we are accustomed to rely 
for their guidance. Let us for a 
moment reflect how some of the 
highest of these motives — those 
presented to us by religion or 
parental affection—would appeal to 
us, under the simple change pro- 
duced in our state by Hunger. 
How would the finest sermon we 
ever heard have affected us had we 
tasted no food for twenty-four hours 
before listening to it? How far 
should we care to send our children 
to school were the chances of giving 
them any dinner on their return to 
be essentially diminished thereby ? 
The truth is, that a man whose daily 
toil affords him insufficient and pre- 
carious nourishment, whether he 
hunts the forest for game or the 
streets for halfpence, leads the life 
of a beast of prey rather than of a 
man. It is not till he has got a 
step higher—till he can gain enough 
food, and gain it regularly—that he 
comes into the region of purely hu- 
man sentiments, and that beyond 
hunger and thirst, and the need of 
warmth and sleep, and the love of 
his mate and his offspring, he has 
space for the love of order, beauty, 
knowledge, and the esteem of his 
fellows. 

We often complain that the poor 
do not think of the morrow. But 
it is almost (we might rather say) 
a dispensation of Providence that 
those for whom the morrow can 
but bring fresh wants are often as 
thoughtless as the fowls of the air, 
which have as great chance of 
‘gathering into barns’ as they. 
Care and anxiety, which plough 
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such furrows on many faces which 
never yet looked on an empty board, 
would drive to madness and despair 
those who rarely behold a well- 
plenished one. Is there, then, it is 
asked, no religion for the comfort 
of these hapless beings—no gospel 
for the poor? Are we not to 
teach them to trust in Him who 
feeds the ravens? Can we not 
aid them to look up even through 
the dim vista of their smoke-filled 
lanes, to 


That great world of light which lies 
Behind all human destinies ? 


God forbid we should say that reli- 
gion has no consolations for the fa- 
mishing and the wretched, or that 
any human heart is beyond the 
limits of its golden sceptre. But 
this must be accepted as a matter of 
every-day experience. Those who 
frequent churches and prayer-meet- 
ings—those who can be easily stirred 
to take an interest in eternal things, 
are very rarely those of whom we 
have been writing—whose life is of 
necessity one anxious search after 
‘the meat which perisheth.’ There 
may be religion in the decent home, 
however poor. There may be reli- 
gion again in the hospital and the 
workhouse, the penitentiary and the 
prison. But in the only dwelling 
of the indigent—in the overcrowded 
filthy lodging-house, resonant with 
evil words, polluted with evil sights 
and smells, jostling, sordid, peace- 
less—there is probably the minimum 
of religion on which human souls of 
Caucasian race well may live. Again 
we repeat it, on a large scale hu- 
man nature is always to be found 
following the conditions in which it 
is placed. The worst condition 
conceivable for becoming religious 
must be to live in an atmosphere 
tainted with vice, to be never for an 
hour able to follow the counsel to 
‘enter thy closet,’ to meet that 
Being who (it is so hard to feel !) 
seeth in a crowd as well as ‘in secret’ 
-—to be for ever goaded by gnawing 
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appetite, degraded by squalor, stupi- 
fied by fatigue. Nay, we can hardly 
hope that the difficulties of the poor 
stop with these physical impedi- 
ments. Must it not happen that 
faith in the Supreme Goodness must 
be sorely tried by wants such as 
theirs, and that the belief in justice 
and holiness reigning over all must 
be sometimes hard to retain, where 
evil seems the rule and good the 
exception—where age is dishonoured 
and childhood corrupted from the 
cradle ? A thoughtful man brought 
thus hourly face to face with the 
darkest problems of existence, and 
never beholding the brighter side of 
happy innocent life, might well be 
forgiven if to lack of opportunity 
for religious exercises he added a 
woeful distrust of religion itself. 
The old idea that poverty and piety 
bear a natural affinity to one 
another may hold good in a simple 
state of society, where poverty 
means dwelling in a tent in the 
wilderness, or a cottage in a seques- 
tered vale. But in London, in the 
nineteenth century, where poverty 
means living in the slums of St. 
Giles or Bethnal Green, it must 
needs be the rich man for whom (so 
far as this world is concerned) it 
is easiest to enter into the kingdom 
of devout feelings and untroubled 
faith. 

We confess, then, without in the 
least undervaluing the religious in- 
struction of the indigent classes— 
nay, while heartily wishing it might 
be carried much further, and in 
healthier channels of thought—we 
cannot look for the elevation of 
those classes primarily from any 
such agency. Many excellent 
clergymen, many philanthropic gen- 
tlemen and ladies, many useful 
Bible-women and city missionaries 
have long worked in the field, and 
are working more vigorously year 
by year. The Bishop of London’s. 
Fund alone has contributed since 
its commencement to the erection of 
thirty-seven new churches, and has 
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given an immense impetus to a work 
which before presented a ghastly 
contrast to the missions sent and the 
treasures lavished to Christianise 
cannibals at the antipodes. But 
though doubtless many human souls 
have thus been aided on the heaven- 
ly way,and many livesreclaimedfrom 
vice and sin, we believe the most san- 
guine of the teachers themselves 
would be ready to admit that the im- 
provement of the indigent class, as a 
class, is a thing not to be hoped for 
even from the building of streets of 
churches or the patrol of an army 
of clergymen. Though neither they 
nor we are likely to hold that 
Washing seven times in the people’s baths 
Is sovereign for the people’s leprosy, 


both will admit that the ‘godliness’ 
which is not able to neighbour it- 
self with ‘ cleanliness, —the moral 
purity forced to grow in a dunghill, 
—is but a half-developed plant after 
all. 


Turning from Religious to Secular 
Education, we find that for several 
years back an effort has been made 
by philanthropists to provide train- 
ing of a special kind for the children 
of the class we are considering— 
namely, in the Ragged Schools. The 
subject is one of much importance ; 
and the value of these schools has 
been disputed in such high quarters 
that we must ask leave to treat the 
subject at some length. 

The children above the Indigent 
class have abundance of National, 
British, and other schools where 
excellent education is given them 
on payment of the penny a week 
which seems to secure regular at- 
tendance. The class below again, 
the enormous Pauper class,* has for 
itself the Workhouse Schools, where- 
inthe mere literary part of education 
is carried on with the special ad- 
vantage of regularity. But between 
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the labourer who easily pays his 
penny for each child’s schooling per 
week, and the pauper whose sub- 
sistence is secure, and who pays 
nothing for anything, the indigent 
parent comes to find himself ina 
difficulty. He can neither put his 
children into the workhouse schools 
while he remains outside, nor pay 
two or three or four pence a week 
without being often called upon to 
make a sacrifice for which (as we 
have remarked) his hungry, shifty, 
haphazard life leaves him no sort of 
resolution. Overand over this fact 
has been disputed by able men, and 
the ragged school system (designed 
to meet this want by free day- 
schools for the indigent) has been 
denounced as superfluous and even 
mischievous. It is asserted that 
the intermediate class, which we 
have named the ‘ indigent,’ hardly 
exists in numbers sufficient to re- 
quire any provision for its wants; 
or that, if it be even numerous in 
any locality, it ought not to be re- 
cognised, but rather compelled by 
every means to amalgamate with a 
better class, and send its children to 
the same schools for instruction. 
It is asserted that a little assistance 
to indigent parents, to aid them to 
pay for their children’s education 
at the national schools, would be 
far better bestowed than the sums 
needful to support ragged schools, 
where much less good teaching is 
supplied. 

To these assertions, with all re- 
spect for the judgment of those who 
make them, we must urge two 
opposing assertions—namely, 1st, 
That the indigent class is too great 
and numerous to be overlooked, and 
cannot be amalgamated with the 
class above it, so far as paying 
schools are concerned ; the effort to 
induce the indigent to send their 
children to such schools inevitably 
ending in such broken and irregular 


* It is an awful fact that one in every twenty-two of the population of England and 
Wales belong to this class, and receive relief indoor or outdoor. 
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attendance as is practically worth- 
less. 2nd, That even if the children 
of the indigent—of street-sweepers, 
costermongers, hawkers, and the 
like—were by any means brought 
into the full use of the national and 
other pay schools, yet that, even in 
such case, those schools would be 
less useful to them than those same 
ragged schools which contemptu- 
ous inspectors describe as ‘ grovel- 
ling ’ in all sorts of irregularities and 
laxities. Such children need civil- 
ising before teaching to read and 
write, and in the ragged schools 
this civilising process is given its 
needful priority; and the children 
who at first can hardly apply 
steadily to anything, or behave with 
common decency or order, are gra- 
dually reclaimed like so many little 
wild colts from the mountains—first 
tamed, and then taught. The teach- 
ing without the taming (for which 
alone attention can be spared in 
other schools) is of singularly little 
value. 

It may, perhaps, be needful to say 
that the first of the above statements 
—namely, that the indigent class 
cannot be made to send their children 
to the pay schools with any regu- 
larity—is not advanced without good 
grounds. Anxious to ascertain the 
real facts of the case, a visitation 
was made in one of our large towns, 
for some months, of the families 
who sent their children to a certain 
raggedschool. Amongseventy fami- 
lies, there were found only two (who, 
of course, were immediately struck 
off the list of pupils) who were not 
too poor to afford regular school- 
ing. 

Let the reader judge what were 
the chances of the children in such 
cases as these, extracted at random 
from the writer’s note-book. Be it 
noticed that every one was in some 
filthy den of a court or back street, 
and that nearly always a single 
room served for the whole family :— 
C.,inT 





Court ; a carpenter, disabled ; 


six children, 
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C., E Street ; a tailor, cracked, bad 
health, eight children ; wife ill. 

C., M Street; husband and wife 





slop-workers ; receive 2s. 9d. for making an 
office coat ; four children. 

C., N Street; father with internal 
disease ; six children-— two with impediments 
in speech. 





D., G@ —— Court ; day labourer ; six small 
children, 

D., L—— Lane ; family of ten ; mother ill. 

G., H Court; a painter, out of work ; 





children utterly ragged—one sitting by the 
fire, entirely without clothing. 

And so on, and so on, through 
fifty more. One family consisted 
of eight children ; the father earned 
ten shillings a week; the mother, 
who had been lady’s-maid in a 
family noted in its county for the 
exorbitant luxuries permitted to its 
servants, had married a farmer's 
son and set up an hotel. Change 
of traffic ruined the unfortunate 
couple, and a handful of pawn- 
brokers’ certificates alone repre- 
sented the plate, linen, and clothes 
they once possessed. The poor 
woman, recently confined, sat up in 
bed feverishly working at some 
wretched slop-work, and the two 
eldest of the eight children in the 
room were trying to do their little 
share to increase her earnings. 
Was it within the bounds of reason 
to expect this woman not only to 
send away her children every day, 
but to pay eightpence a week for 
their schooling ? 

We must be forgiven for quoting 
another case still more curiously 
illustrative of that sad problem 
—How the poor manage to exist. 
In a single room in a lane at B. 
lived two young women—an Irish 
girl and her friend, a soldier’s wife. 
The soldier’s wife had three chil- 
dren; her husband was in India. 
She received a few loaves weekly ; 
the rest of the expenditure of the 
little party (of course, all living in 
one room) was supplied thus: The 
two women had only one bonnet 
and one shawl between them. Each 
day one stayed at home with the 
baby, the other dressed herself and 
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went to a neighbour, who lent her 
for the day a pair of linen sheets. 
These sheets she took to the pawn- 
broker’s, and, with the price, filled 
her basket with oranges, apples, or 
thread and needles, as the season 
might suggest. After a day spent 
in hawking these wares, she re- 
turned home, took the sheets out 
of pawn, paying a halfpenny to 
the pawnbroker on the loan, re- 
stored them to the owner for 
the night, and then shared with 
her friend such proceeds as might 
be derived from the day’s sale of 
fruit. This life (to our own per- 
sonal knowledge) went on with 
little change through a whole win- 
ter. Who will say that these 
women, or that the poor reduced 
lady’s-maid with her eight children, 
could spare threepence or sixpence 
« week for feeding the minds of 
their children, when with such toil 
they could hardly keep their bodies 
from starvation ? 

Doubtless the proportion in which 
such a class as this is to be found in 
different localities varies very consi- 
derably. A little knowledge of the 
people of any district will suffice to 
prove whether they are to be found 
there in numbers sufficient to jus- 
tify the opening of a school. All 
we maintain is, that where they 
exist their condition demands our 
earnest attention. Admirably does 
Miss Carpenter—the best friend 
these poor ‘neglected children’ have 
ever had—say in her paper read 
this year at Sheffield— 


These children are ours, They cannot 
help themselves ; they form a part of our so- 
ciety ; they will become the people of our 
land. It is not their fault that they exist 
in this state of degradation ; ignorance can- 
not heal itself. For our own sakes as well 
as theirs we ought to take measures to pre- 
vent their growing up thus uncared for. If 
we neglect the duty, they will unconsciously 
inflict on us a dreadful revenge—a con- 
stantly increasing supply of pauperism and 
crime. 


We have heard this lady relate 
an anecdote pitifully exemplifying 
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the sort of chance some of these 
children have of good training from 
their parents. 

Teaching one day in her own 
ragged school, she was addressed by 
a boy of ten years old with a re- 
quest to be allowed to go home. 

‘Why did he wish to go “home ; it 
was only one o’clock ?’ After some 
shy demur, the child confided to her 
in a whisper that he had locked up 
his mother, dead drunk, and thought 
that about this time, as usual, she 
would be returning to her senses, 
and wanting to be released !’ 

Again, the free Night Schools 
commonly attached to these Ragged 
Schools are agencies of good of no 
mean value. The young ‘City 
Arabs,’ lured into them by warmth 
and light, are caught as in a bene- 
volent trap, and ere they are turned 
out again are often impressed with 
ideas guiding their future course in 
a very opposite direction from the 
one previously before them. It is 
a common experience for a teacher 
in such a school to find many alittle 
scamp, long running ragged after 
carriages, and picking up pence by 
any miscellaneous process not to be 
termed industry, turning out a well- 
to-do artisan, soldier, carter, or sea- 
man, and coming back in after 
years to revisit his schools with 
every token of gratitude. A strange 
state they are in, poor lads, when 
they first enter a night school. 
Hands which might have acted as 
dust shovels for weeks ; hair which 
resists all intervention of the public 
comb ; clothes saturated with every- 
thing except soap and water; and 
ideas of scholastic discipline which 
include leaping from form to form, 
shooting marbles at obnoxious in- 
structors, singing uproarious songs, 
and joining occasionally, when study 
becomes too tedious, in a general 
hunt-the-hare and _helter-skelter 
round the room. The notions they 
possess of the world at large are most 
amazing—not foolish and stupid, 
like those of children in a village, 
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or shut up in factories. The streets 
awaken many faculties and suggest 
many ideas ; but a night school of 
City Arabs presents the study of a 
set of intelligent lads and young 
men who have seen all the evil of 
life, and been taught little or 
nothing of the good. Of the reli- 
gion of the country in which they 
have been brought up they know 
about as much as the horses and 
dogs. Often have we been touched 
to see the delighted surprise with 
which they received such ideas as 
those conveyed by the story of the 
Prodigal, or the last pages of Bun- 
yan; as if the notion of a Friend 
above, and not an omnipotent 
Policeman, were absolutely new to 
them. It would be easy to multiply 
stories illustrative of the curious 
mental state of these poor lads. 
One lady teaching in London, and 
reading in the Bible about ‘ wheat 
and chaff,’ found that not one of her 
scholars had an idea of what wheat 
was; but on asking them what 
‘ chaff’ might be, there was an im- 
mediate holding up of hands in 
signal of comprehension, and an 
unanimous reply of — 

‘Impidence, ma’am !’ 

The dreadful punishment allotted 
to such ‘chaff’ seemed to follow 
quite unquestioned. 

Another lady (as we have 
told elsewhere) asked her class, in 
the course of a lecture on ‘ Grati- 
tude,’ what pleasure in the course 
of the year they most thoroughly 
enjoyed. After a thoughtful pause, 
the last boy in the class looked up 
and said, with simple candour— 

‘ Cock-fighting, ma’am.’ 

‘Oh, no, B.,’ said the lady, ‘I’m 
sure you cannot like that cruel 
sport ?’ 

‘Yes, Ido,ma’am, though! there’s 
a pit up by the Black Boy as is 
worth anything in B . 

A similar story is to be found in 
an admirable little tract in the series 
Odds and Ends, on Penitentiaries, 
p- 30:—‘ There was (at the ragged 
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school) a boy who invariably in- 
terrupted all histories of heroes and 
saints recorded in Scripture by dis- 
paraging comparisons with Tom 
Sayers. “Moses and Joshua was 
all very well,” he would say, “ but 
what was they to that little chap 
a-standin’ up as game as a bantam 
cock before that great thunderin’ 
Yankee, and a-knockin’ of him 
down like a ninepin? Bless you, 
Noah and Abraham and all that 
lot weren’t fit to hold a candle to 
him. He war a hero, he war.” . . . 
A small boy, to whom some one 
had tried to teach the catechism, 
obstinately refused to believe in 
anything but the articles of the 
Christmas Feast; and being asked 
for some further explanation, said, 
** A jolly plum-puddin’ was the best 
on ’em,”’ 

On another occasion the writer 
proposed to a class of lads of about 
sixteen, the question, ‘What was 
conscience?’ Immense difficulty 
was found in giving an answer, 
but eventually the following in- 
genious definition was supplied: 
‘Conscience is a thing which a 
gem’man arn’t got, who, when a 
boy finds his handkercher and gives 
it him back, doesn’t give the boy 
sixpence.’” When the teacher asked 
whether, even under the aggravated 
wrong of getting no sixpence, each 
boy did not feel rather glad to 
have returned the lost article—and 
whether, again, under the con- 
tingency (suggested by the sight 
of a white handkerchief in the 
hands of a young gentleman un- 
provided with shoes) of a boy not 
restoring what he found, he did not 
dislike to think of the transaction— 
there was in each case a chorus of 
agreement. Of course the lesson 
ended —‘ Well, boys, that which 
makes you feel comfortable when 
you have done right and got no- 
thing, and very uncomfortable when 
you have done wrong and gained 
your end—that is conscience.’ Per- 
haps few lads who could have 
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given a correct definition of the 
word were as much alive as they 
were to the reality of the thing. 
Its relation to the great Author of 
Conscience had, apparently, never 
once entered their heads. Such re- 
ligion as they had picked up had 
nothing to do with anything of the 
kind. 

It will be seen that, as an agency 
of good to the Indigent class, we 
are disposed to give a very high 
place to the Ragged Schools. If 
we might be permitted to offer an 
opinion on the subject to those who 
have the regulation of public edu- 
cation, we should say—Let there 
be free industrial day schools, in- 
fant schools, and night schools, 
certified by the Secretary of State, 
such ragged schools as now exist 
being certified when found worthy. 
Let there be an inspector of these 
schools, whose office it shall be to 
visit them without warning, and 
ascertain whether they are pro- 
perly conducted, and whether the 
right class of children alone are per- 
mitted to benefit by them. Then 
let such a capitation grant be made 
(say 11. a year for day scholars, and 
less for infants and night scholars) 
as shall permit the managers to 
secure the maintenance of the 
schools, with the aid of the private 
funds—now very inadequate for the 
purpose—at their disposal. 


Besides churches and _ schools, 
however, there are many hundreds 
of miscellaneous institutions to be 
found throughout England, aiming 
at the improvement of the indigent 
as well as working class. There 
are the excellent Working Men’s 
Clubs, the Working Man’s College 
and Working Woman’s College, 
Mechanics’ Institutes, Baths and 
Washhouses, Penny Banks, Tempe- 
rance Societies, Mothers’ Meetings, 
Soup Kitchens, Refuges, Asylums 
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for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, In- 
sane, Idiotic, Incurable, and Hospi- 
tals where every fleshly ill receives 
at least care if not relief. We lack 
space and information to treat of 
these institutions properly, or dis- 
criminate those among them which 
really elevate the poor from those 
which only foster pauperism and de- 
pendance. The aggregate cost of the 
institutions of one kind or another, 
in London, which may be counted 
under the head of charitable, has 
been estimated at an annual income 
of 2,441,9671.* Of this enormous 
sum, we must suppose the propor- 
tion which passes to the use of the 
indigent, in one way or another, to 
be at the least 1,000,000l. per 
annum in London. Yet with all 
this treasure, with the labour and 
the ingenuity of hundreds of phi- 
lanthropists, the indigent are only 
falling imto deeper distress and 
greater degradation. As well might 
the army of Lilliput lift up Gulliver, 
as all these philanthropic schemes 
succeed in getting the crushed giant 
of Poverty on his feet. 

The simple fact forces itself upon 
us, that religious instruction and 
secular education, churches, schools, 
clubs, institutes, asylums, hospitals, 
are all inadequate to cure the dread- 
fulevil inquestion. Otherforcesmust 
be brought to bear; the conditions 
of a decent and orderly life must be 
supplied ; and then churches and 
schools, colleges and clubs, may 
accomplish their good work. While 
the dwellings of the indigent re- 
main what they are, overcrowded 
lodging-houses, where cleanliness 
and modesty are excluded, so long 
it is impossible that any real refor- 
mation of their condition can take 
place. It is a mere truism to re- 
peat this observation. Statesmen 
and philanthropists, who differ about 
everything else, are unanimous on 
this one point. The question is 





* Charities of London, 


by Sampson Low, p. 160. 
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not, Does the root of the evil lie 
here? but How can we get at 
this root and remove it? The 
reader must forgive us for going 
over some well-beaten ground to 
state the case quite clearly. 

The supply of lodgings for the 
indigent classes in the great towns 
has long failed to equal the demand. 
Each year the case becomes worse, 
as population increases, and no ten- 
dency arises for capital to be in- 
vested in meeting the want. 

The cause of this apparent ano- 
maly is not hard to find. While 
the population is doubling, the space 
on which stood the old houses of 
the poor, when the poor were far 
less numerous, has been continually 
infringed upon for public and pri- 
vate works ; and instead of building 
new quarters for the poor, capitalists 
find every other investment of their 
money more profitable. In London 
in particular, as we all know, the 
new works of various kinds have 
actually taken away the homes of 
thousands. In some districts, the 
erection of streets of handsome 
mansions has tended so effectually 
to banish the poor, that the whole 
population has diminished, in the 
face of the vast increase elsewhere, 
e.g. in one district in Westminster, 
where (excluding some public in- 
stitutions ) the numberof inhabitants 
in 1851 was 23,433, and in 1861, 
21,235. In the last session, Lord 
Shaftesbury stated in Parliament 
that there were then before the 
House bills involving the possible 
demolition of 3,500 houses, and 
eviction of their 20,000 tenants. In 
the present session, applications are 
made for eleven new railway pro- 
jects, all requiring extensive grounds 
in the poorer districts of the metro- 
polis. The new Law Courts alone, 
according to the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee of the House of 
Commons (Minutes, p. 8), will dis- 
place 4,175 persons, leaving them 
to find new abodes as best they may. 
Of the hardships and sufferings 
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thus created we cannot pause to 
speak. How many humble little 
trades are ruined and employments 
lost; how many sick, who might 
have been allowed by old landlords 
to live‘on in their lodgings, find it 
impossible to procure new ones on 
the same terms, it is impossible to 
say. One thing is clear: such 
losses and sufferings to the Indigent 
class inevitably swell the lists of 
Pauperism, and leave, for those who 
escape, the problem of improvement 
of condition,doubly difficult. Nor 
are all these changes and evictions 
to be looked on as a temporary dif- 
ficulty for the present year and a 
few years more. While the nation 
retains its prosperity, improvements 
of various kinds must perpetually 
go forward—railways, hotels, em- 
bankments, widening of streets, 
opening out spaces, building ware- 
houses, churches, dwellings for the 
wealthier classes. The making of 
such things is not an accidental 
contingency, but a regular process, 
which must go on at even an in- 
creasingly rapid ratio. But where 
do the designers of such improve- 
ments lay their ground plans? 
Certainly not in the spaces already 
covered by the palaces of May Fair 
and Belgravia—not in the parks— 
not in the priceless acres whereon 
stand St. Paul’s and the Exchange. 
It is inevitable that every great new 
edifice or railway must encroach on 
the districts hitherto belonging to 
the poor, and covered only with 
their comparatively cheaply built 
tenements. Thus we are bound to 
confront the fact that the dwellings 
of the poor, long ago too scanty and 
overcrowded, must continue to be 
curtailed and encroached upon year 
after year; while, in addition to the 
natural increase of population, the 
crowded districts have to bear wave 
after wave of emigrants driven out 
of their abodes by each new work 
in succession. From Victoria Street 
and the Westminster Chambers last 
year—from St. Clement Danes this 
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summer—from somewhere else a 
twelvemonth hence—the accumula- 
tion must go on, not as an accident, 
but an economic law. 

But, it is asked, why does not 
capital come in here, as everywhere 
else, and supply a want as soon as 
it exists? The reason is simple— 
property in poor lodgings is very 
undesirable for large capitalists. It 
can be made to pay a high interest 
only on three conditions—ist. That 
the labour of collecting the rents 
(which is always excessive) shall 
not be deducted from the returns by 
agents; 2nd. That very little mercy 
shall be shown to tenants in dis- 
tress; 3rd. That small expense be 
incurred in attempting to keep in 
repair, paint, or otherwise refresh 
the houses, which, being inhabited 
by the roughest of the community, 
would require double outlay to pre- 
serve in anything better than a 
squalid and rack-rent condition. 

The low class of landlords who 
commonly hold this kind of pro- 
perty fulfil these conditions only 
too well, and are known to make 
large gains. The overcrowded 
state of the town and paucity of 
such lodgings relieves them from 
all competition, and, without any 
fear of losing their miserable 
tenants, they may grind them as 
they please while leaving their 
rooms without any of the needful 
repairs or facilities for decency and 
cleanliness. But it is obvious that 
property like this can have no at- 
tractions for capitalists. Where 
the undertaking has been attempted, 
as by the Metropolitan Association, 
a return in three years of 4,000. 
onan outlay of 50,000l. sufficiently 
proved the matter, im a pecuniary 
sense, unprofitable ; and (as Mr. 
Hare remarks) it is obvious that 
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‘here the economic doctrine of 
supply and demand is inapplicable, 
and hundreds of thousands of our 
people, for generation after genera- 
tion, must be victims of the evil 
before the principle of demand and 
supply could work out a remedy.’ 

Convinced long ago of this fact, 
philanthropists have for years at- 
tempted to mitigate the evil by 
building, in London and other great 
towns, model lodging-houses for 
the Working Classes, and after long 
remaining a doubtful experiment, a 
success has been achieved in the case 
of Mr. Peabody’s, Alderman Water- 
low’s, and perhaps some others. 
But as regards the two great objects 
we are considering,—the elevation 
of the Indigent, and the prevention 
of pestilence,—these schemes only 
point the way to an enterprise too 
large for any private funds. All the 
existing model lodging-houses not 
only fix their rents above the means 
of the Indigent class, but actually 
make it a rule not to admit the per- 
sons of whom the class chiefly con- 
sists—namely, those who get their 
living upon the streets. Thus, for 
the elevation of the indigent and 
the purifying of those cesspools of 
wretchedness, wherein cholera and 
fever have their source, these 
model lodging-houses are even pro- 
fessedly unavailing.* 

Again, another plan is urged and 
in a certain measure carried out— 
the building of suburban villages 
for the working classes, accessible 
by railway. A great number of 
such houses have been built by the 
railway companies and other specu- 
lators outside London, and artisans 
and labourers seem glad to use them. 
The movement is one of blended 
good and evil to those who can 
avail themselves of it—good, inas- 


* Miss Adeline Cooper's new lodging-house and club in Duck Lane is built expressly 


for the use of this class—namely, hawkers, costermongers, &c. 


The members, a few 


weeks ago, in thanking the Hon. Mrs. W. Cowper for a kind donation, remarked on the 
peculiar hardship of the case, when men of their class, desiring decent abodes for their 


families, were forced to live in an atmosphere of pestilence and vice. 
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much as it allows children to grow 
up in comparatively fresh air, and 
the workmen themselves to partake 
of it at night and on Sundays; bad, 
inasmuch as it robs the workman 
of the time which is his money, and 
tends to foster the immense evils 
consequent on a separation of social 
classes. In a brief period, if not pro- 
perly guarded, these new buildings 
will become as overcrowded as the 
old, with the additional disadvan- 
tage of being isolated from all civi- 
lising influences—a Pauper Town. 
With regard, however, to the larger 
number of the class with whom we 
are concerned, the suburban villages 
are neither good nor bad, bein 
wholly inaccessible to them. The 
trades of the hawkers, costermon- 
gers, &c., carried on in the streets, 
and frequently aided by the man’s 
children or wife, could never be 
managed by families sleeping out of 
town, even if the cost of the rail- 
way were not a sufficient deter- 
rent. 

But beside the existing model 
lodging - houses and suburban 
villages, other schemes have been 
suggested. Passing over those for 
the formation of large companies 
for the erection of lodgings (com- 
panies hard to form, with the pros- 
pect of 5 per cent. interest at the 
outside), and which at best can but 
repeat on a larger scale the experi- 
ment of the existing model lodgings, 
—we find the profound mind of Mr. 
Thomas Hare has set forth a plan 
more vast and original. He would 
(if we understand rightly his letters 
to the Times) empower a Board, to 
be elected by all parties locally 
interested, to raise money, partly 
from Government, partly from 
rates, to build splendid rows of 
lodging-houses, whereby the city 
would be greatly embellished and 
the health of the community im- 
proved. The houses so built would 
be sold under special provisions to 
poor tenants and others, according 
to a plan destined to elevate the 
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working men into freehold proprie- 
tors each of his own apartment. 

Into the details of this scheme we 
shall not presume to enter. Possi- 
bly new forms of tenure, good and 
useful in themselves, might add 
future complications to a scheme 
already involving great changes, and 
render it still more difficult, first of 
acceptance and then of execution. 
We shall present to our readers’ 
consideration another plan, differ. 
ing from that of Mr. Hare only (as 
it seems to us) in being more sim- 
ple, and in introducing two impor- 
tant points of which we shall speak 
presently—namely, the parliamen- 
tary grant of compulsory powers of 
purchase, and the inclusion of all 
districts to be deemed ‘pestilential.’ 
Thomas Territ Taylor, Esq., of Bris- 
tol, the originator of the plan, has 
favoured us with the following 
sketch of it :— 

Scheme for Providing suitable Dwellings for 
the Working Classes. 

An Act of Parliament must be obtained 
to enable Town Councils and Local Boards 
of Health [or other Boards, as may here- 
after be thought best] to purchase, under 
compulsory powers, the property in over- 
crowded and pestilential districts within 
their jurisdiction, and build thereon suitable 
dwellings for the labouring classes, 

The usual powers must be given to bor- 
row money of the Government at a low rate 
of interest, on condition of repayment 
within a specified time, say from 15 to 20 
years, as in the case of the County Lunatic 
Asylums. 

Plans and specifications to be furnished 
by the Government; and the buildings to 
be erected under the superintendence of 
their officers, if deemed more desirable than 
the officers of the Local Board. 

The property to be sold within a specified 
time, say not exceeding fifteen or twenty 
years, either by public auction or tender, 
subject to certain conditions as to inspec- 
tion by officers of the Board of Health, so 
as to prevent overcrowding and other con- 
tingencies detrimental to the public health. 

In case loss should be incurred by the 
sale of the property, it would be necessary 
to provide whether that loss should fall on 
the town or district in which it is situated, 
or on the Government, or partly on both, 
according to certain proportions, 


A few comments on this scheme 
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will be sufficient to explain the 
reason for its chief provisions. 

1. The grant of compulsory powers 
of purchasing the existing ground 
and tenements is obvious. A few 
landlords refusing to sell their 
ground would nullify the benefit of 
the whole scheme in a sanitary 
point of view ; and the price which 
others would put on theirs, in the 
‘ase of such a purchaser as a Board 
with national resources, would be 
doubtless exorbitant, and sufficient 
to take away every chance of obtain- 
ing a fair rate of interest on the 
houses to be erected. As to the 
invasion of the rights of private 
property involved in such an Act, 
itis needless to remark that the 
principle of the right of the State 
so to invade it for public benefit 
has never been disputed, and thus 
the benefit here contemplated is 
equally unquestionable and univer- 
sal. The extent, indeed, to which 
the rights of landlords have lately 
been set aside for all sorts of pro- 
jects of public convenience (as, for 
example, for the construction of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way alone, to mention but one 
among twenty cases), is notorious. 
To the sufferings of the indigent 
lodgers under these compulsory 
evictions we have already adverted. 
But if landlords’ rights may be in- 

vaded, and the poor sacrificed for 
public convenience, surely it is super- 
fluous to prove that those rights 
may also be invaded—to the benefit 
of the poor—for public health ? 
Travelling to Chatham a little 
slower or quicker is a very small 
matter of national concern com- 
pared with saving the country from 
epidemics. To find ground for the 
legal invasion we contemplate, there 
is no need to introduce arguments 
(however true and cogent) drawn 
from such larger policy as should 
aim at the moral good of the masses 
as one of the great ends of state- 
craft. Selfishness may protest and 
idle scepticism may sneer at such 
VOL, LXXILI,—NO. CCCCXXXIV. 
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philanthropy ; but, as Carlyle said, 
the thief proves himself to be our 
fellow-creature in one irrefragable 
way—he gives us the fever. We 
are all liable to disease and death 
from the nuisances engendered in 
these slums, and spread by their 
wretched inhabitants over the city. 
Therefore, by the simple law of self- 
preservation, and on the same prin- 
ciple as every sanitary regulation 
of modern times, we have a right to 
interfere and force the proprietors 
to sell to us their nursery grounds 
of pestilence. 

The necessity for buying up 
all the pestilential districts is yet 
more evident, albeit the vastness of 
the project is startling. So long 
as badly-drained streets and lanes 
are left “untouched, so long the same 
diseases will be engendered, the 
same vice perpetuated, and the 
whole circle of evil gone through 
again. Were a Company or Go- 
vernment Board to take half such 
a district and build a street of noble 
lodging-houses, leaving the next 
street a row of rotting hovels, is it 
supposed the sanitary and moral 
condition of the whole would be 
essentially improved ? Nay, rather 
the dwellers in the bad street, de- 
serted by the more respectable 
lodgers who once shared it with 
them, would be more brutal, law- 
less, and degraded than ever, and 
their street more thoroughly a hot- 
bed of fever and cholera. Nay, 
more. While any thoroughly low 
and filthy lanes and courts are left, 
the very population whom most 
anxiously we seek to improve will 
always choose them by preference. 
According to the evidence given to 
the Commiteee on the New Law 
Courts (Minutes, p. 13), and ac- 
cording to everybody’s experience 
who knows anything of the indi- 
gent class, there are hundreds who, 
when the choice is formally before 
them, to live in a clean lightsome 
house or a dark and dirty one, pre- 
fer darkness and dirt, for the very 
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same old reason that men of old 
‘loved darkness rather than light,’ 
ecause their deeds, or at least their 
habits, ‘are evil.’ To leave this 
class any choice at all is to prolong 
the mischief of the slums for ever. 
If sanitary arguments are to have 
force, no single acre or rood of 
ground really coming under the de- 
finition of ‘ Pestilential’ must be 
left in any of our cities. long 
as one is left, there will be a per- 
petual Fever Nursery and Cholera 
Garden for all England. 

For these two reasons, then—com- 
pulsion and comprehension—we are 
inclined to advocate Mr. Taylor’s 
plan in preference to that of Mr. 
Hare. 

3. It is obvious that, to prevent 
such a scheme causing in the first 
beginning an addition to the very 
evil of evictions and overcrowdings 
which it is designed to remedy, it 
will be needful to proceed step by 
step in executing it. No more 
houses should at any time be pulled 
down than those which are to be 
immediately and rapidly rebuilt. 
The scale of the new houses being 
vastly greater than the old, from 
the moment one block. is built in 
each locality, the further evictions 
would only involve removal from 
the old dens to the new and healthy 
lodgings, or to the houses of a bet- 
ter sort vacated by the new tenants 
elsewhere. 

4. Both from the nature of the 
tenure contemplated for the houses, 

and as a matter of justice to the 
lodgers, no rules of a vexatious 
kind should be made regarding their 
hours or habits. The spirit which 
makes an Englishman dislike to 
live in a good clean house, where 
his door is to be shut at a certain 
hour, may be a spirit compounded 
of good and bad elements, but it is 
one with which no one has a right 
to quarrel. No ‘Paternal Govern- 
ment’ lodgings can, we believe, ever 
flourish in England—wnor do we wish 


they should. The day in which they 
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may do so, English nature will 
have changed, and not for the bet- 
ter. The contracts of sale of the 
lodging-houses contemplated in this 
scheme must provide for their being 
kept in repair by the buyer and his 
successors, and must, of course, 
leave them subject to the existing 
sanitary Acts. But beyond these 
terms, and such occasional inspec- 
tion as shall secure their mainte- 
nance, no further check upon the 
entire freedom of landlord and 
tenant should be attempted. The 
Act against overcrowding would be 
particularly easy to administer, from 
the regularity of the buildings. 
Kach family ought to have an allot- 
ment of two rooms (if possible, 
opening in opposite directions on 
each side of the central gallery, 
thereby admitting thorough airing 
and separ? ation), and these rooms 
would be licensed, according to their 
cubic contents of air, to hold so 
many tenants only. To prevent 
dispute, the number might, as in 
an omnibus, be marked on the door, 
and the exceeding of such number 
constituted into a small offence. 

5. The lodging-houses would 
need to be lofty—four or five stories 
at all events. By this means only 
can the space available be made to 
hold its present population, while 
widening the streets and leaving 
open spaces in the manner abso- 
lutely needful for health. We are 
assured by those most experienced 
in such matters, that the poor have 
no objection to lofty houses, being 
glad of the improved clearness of 
air. Washing and _ bath-rooms 
should be placed in the attics of 
each block of houses and club-rooms 
at proper intervals. 

6. Shops are a necessity in every 
neighbourhood. In contemplating 
so large a change as the above 
scheme involves, it would be need- 
ful to lay out the basement of many 
houses with a view to the trades of 
the occupants. Such shop property 
in the poorer districts now lets at 
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exorbitant rents, and might be made 
in the new houses to add consider- 
ably to the profits of the under- 
taking. 

To conclude. The Act of Parlia- 
ment which should sanction this 
great scheme would by no means be 
of so novel a kind, or depart so far 
from precedent, as may by some be 
imagined, The sanction of the loan 
of public money for the purpose of 
similar improvements, and even 
especially for the particular pur- 
pose of building lodging-houses for 
the working classes, has been given 
by Parliament several years ago. 
We quote the Report of ‘the Com- 
mittee of the Society of Arts on 
the dwellings of the working classes, 
Pp. 4:— 

Numerous Acts have been passed, com- 
mencing with the 57 Geo. III. ¢. 34, for 
enabling the Public Loan Commissioners to 
advance money at a low rate of interest for 
pubiic works and the employment of the 
poor. The 9 & 10 Vict. ¢. 79, is the Act 
which regulates the present practice. By 
the 23 & 24 Vict. ¢. 19, the Public Works 
Acts (Ireland) were extended to authorise 
the advance of money for building cottages 
in that country. In England, the Public 
Loan Commissioners have never been author- 
ised to advance money for that purpose, but 
by the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 74, they are enabled 
to lend money to vestries, on the security 
of the rates, for building public baths and 
washhouses. By the 14 & 15 Vict. ¢. 34, 
the same commissioners are also empowered 
to lend to Boards of Health and other local 
authorities in like manner money for build- 
ing lodging-houses for the poor, This Act, 
however, is encumbered with so many con- 
ditions that it has been practically inopera- 
tive. 


Here then, in fact, is already an 
Act in existence providing for the 
principal point of the scheme in 
question—the loan of public money 
for building lodging-houses for the 
poor. To disencumber this Act of 
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the objectionable clauses, and add to 
it the needful powers for the com- 
pulsory purchase of the required 
property (subject to appeal, on the 
plea that the districts on which 
notices are served do not come un- 
der the definitions of the Act), 
all which, in a legal point of view, 
is needful in the matter.* 

To sum up the argument. It is 
obvious that the effectual clearance 
of the pestilential districts of the 
great towns is a work altogether 
beyond the resources of private 
philanthropy, and that capital has 
been proved to have no tendency to 
flow into any such channel ; yet of 
all the needs of the country it is pro- 
bably the greatest and most impera- 
tive. Railways, to bring the ends 
of the earth together; Atlantic 
telegraphs ; expeditions to the Pole ; 
discoveries of the source of the 
Nile; commerce with Japan; re- 


newal of cotton trade; Jamaica 
massacres; iron monitors, Arm- 


strong guns—nay, even hospitals 
and schools, are surely questions 
less nearly concerning the happiness 
and welfare of England than the 
purification of these centres of crime 
and disease. The cost must, of 
course, be enormous; and it will be 
well for those able to do so to sit 
down and count it beforehand ; but 
vast as it may be—even to doubling 
the two and a half millions income of 
the existing London charities—and 
moderate as must be, at the best, 
the return of pecuniary interest on 
the outlay, is it, after all, a short- 
sighted policy which would spend 
the nation’s treasure to make the 
social fabric sound at the core—to 
improve for ages the health and 
morals of the people? England 
spends many millions annually on 


* The City Improvement Bill for Glasgow, to be brought forward in the present session, 


involves for that ¢ ity a scheme quite as ‘large as that now suggested. 


Four large and 


densely populated districts are to be bought up and converted into public parks and 


handsome streets, and 30,000 pe ople to be ‘displ: iced. 
to be the Provost and Corporation of Glasgow. 


borrow 1,250,000/, 





The patrons of this plan appear 
The trustees are to be empowered to 
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workhouses, gaols, and hospitals. 
Would it be bad economy to cut off 
one of the main sources of poverty, 
crime, and disease? We do not 
grudge the price of an iron-clad 
ship to be ready to defend us in 
case of a war which in all proba- 
bility will never arise till she has 
rusted away. Should we grudge a 
similar sum to build a whole street 
of healthful dwellings, and so defeat 
an enemy who is sure to invade us 
ere long—a more cruel enemy than 
all the battalions of France—even 
Cholera ? 

On these grounds only (to pro- 
ceed no further), of the safety of 
the public health, there is justifica- 
tion for every outlay of public 
money and every infringement of 
private rights which any scheme 
really qualified to remedy the evil 
can involve. But physical health 
itself—the removal of a great cause 
of disease, the purification of the 
pestilence-centres for the land at 
large—albeit the cogent and suffi- 
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cient argument for obtaining the 
legal sanction of so great a reform, 
need not, to our own hearts, be the 
only motives we recognise for the 
work. There are thousands of our 
fellow-creatures now living—tens of 
thousands to be born in coming 
time—whose happiness and virtue, 
humanly speaking, depend on the 
fact whether they are to dwell for 
ever in the wretched dens they now 
inhabit, or be lifted out of them 
into decent and healthy houses. It 
is their souls as well as ow; bodies 
which are to be saved; it is the 
incentives to drunkenness and pro- 
fligacy which are to be banished, 
no less than the infection of cholera 
and fever. Assuredly no task 
would so richly repay even millions 
of expenditure as one which would 
thus give to England that which, 
with all her grandeur and power, 
she sorely lacks—a healthy and vir- 
tuous population as the base of her 
mighty pyramid. 
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AND THE RECENT INSURRECTION THERE. 


By A LATE RESIDENT IN THE ISLAND.* 


MONGST the islands which, as 
L a popular historian describes 
them, rest upon the bosom of the 
Caribbean Sea ‘like baskets of per- 
fumed flowers,’ pre-eminent in beauty 
is Jamaica, but its very beauty 
makes only more painful the con- 
trast of its decayed institutions and 
moral corruption. By some strange 
fatality, while neighbouring colonies 
have held their own against ‘times 
and seasons,’ or have quietly suc- 
cumbed to influences too powerful 
to be resisted, Jamaica has re- 
mained in a state of political fer- 
mentation from first to last, there- 
by causing infinite embarrassment 
to the Imperial Government ; while 
her own spasmodic periods of pros- 
perity have left no traces, unless 
indeed we look for them in the 
rolls of our Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Landed Gentry 

The recent insurrection was in its 
origin so complicated, that we 
must pause to take a brief and 
superficial survey of the physical 
features and past history of this 
island. 

With an area of about four mil- 
lions and eighty thousand square 
acres, Jamaica is capable of - 
porting a large population, and yet 
Barbadoes exceeds it, relatively to 
its size, in the ratio of eight to one, 
or thereabouts, 

Nature has here been more than 
usually bountiful, and amongst the 
staple products may be enume- 
rated spices, pimento, sugar, rum, 
coffee, and various dye-woods ; 
but the natural 
the soil are but imperfectly de- 
veloped. 

A lofty range of mountains tra- 


resources of 


verses the island from east to west, 
rising in the Blue Mountain peak, 
at the former extremity, to an alti- 
tude of about 7,600 feet, and pre- 
senting an aspect of wild grandeur, 
more pleasing perhaps to the eye of 
an artist than to a practically inte- 
rested observer. 

To the north, facing Cuba (which 
may occasionally be seen in a dim 
outline), lower hills of singular 
beauty are separated by broad 
valleys and romantic dells, per- 
meated by the numerous streams 
(from which this naturally fa- 
voured spot takes its name) that 
afford a means of rearing noble 
herds of cattle. It is in these 
districts that groves of fragrant 
pimento, or allspice, abound. 

On the south side the face of 
the country is more irregular, and 
is intersected by many smaller 
detached ranges of hills, while the 
spacious plains of Liguanea and 
other savannahs seem capable of 
the highest cultivation; but few, 
nevertheless, are the patches cleared 
of jungle, and estates, in working 
order, are separated by miles ; while 
the prevailing characteristic of im- 
penetrable bush reasserts itself, and 
reproaches the feeble and intermit- 
ting labour of a scanty and slothful 
population. 

On this side of the island is 
the mercantile capital of King- 
ston, which is connected with the 
official capital, Spanish Town, by 
the only line of rail in the colony, 
and which has been carried about 
fifteen miles inland. 

The desolate aspect of both cities, 
with their unpaved streets and 
weed-crowned houses tumbling into 


* The writer of this ents hen been personally connected with the scenes which he 


describes ; 


a temperate expression of white opinion from Jamaica itself will not be 


unwelcome at the present crisis, although of evidence of the intended rebellion it will 
be seen that he contributes nothing, and appears to be unaware of the necessity for 


such a thing. —Ep. F. M. 
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Jamaica, 






ruins, 
one enters 
parish churches, and sees the sump- 
tuous monuments of past genera- 
tions. 

The spacious harbour of Kingston 


seems more striking when 
the: old e¢thedral and 


has a world-wide fame, and its en- 
trance is at the town of Port Royal, 
a portion of which perished in the 
great earthquake of 1698, and which 
crowns the extremity of a long spit 
of land extending about eight miles 
westward, and impassable for troops 
on account of its mangrove swamps, 
which have been so well described 
in Tom Cringle’s Log. 

To the east of Kingston, and about 
fifty miles off, is Morant Bay, in the 
parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East, 
where the great spurs of the Port 
Royal, St. David’s, and Blue Moun- 
tains, spreading out like the folds 
of a mantle, sink gradually into the 
rich borders of this comparatively 
highly cultivated parish, which has, 
as we have just seen, so narrowly 
escaped being converted into a wil- 
derness. On turning the eastern 
point of the island, we find the small 
town of Port Antonio, where com- 
paratively a good deal of coasting 
trade is carried on. 

Referring to the period of Spanish 
rule, we find that about fifty-nine 
years after its discovery, and about 
twenty-four after the first settle- 
ment by the Spaniards under 
Don Juan de Esquimel, in 1509, 
there 


were no fewer than thirty 
sugar mills established; but the 
Spaniards, instead of taking ad- 


vantage of the existence of a large 
native population, imported negroes. 
With a short-sighted policy they 
sought only to exterminate the for- 
mer, and in this design so well did 
they succeed that it may safely be 
said there is not now in existence a 
single descendant of the aborigines. 

The Spaniards seem to have been 
gradually decaying, even during the 
short period of their domination, so 
that, when Penn and Venables, 
after an unsuccessful attempt on the 
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neighbouring island of St. Dora “ngo, 
effected the capture of Jamrica on 
the 3rd May 1655, they met with 
but a feeble resistance, while most 
of the fugitive Spanish negroes 
sought refuge in the impregnable 
fastnesses of the island; and 
originated the peculiar associa- 
tion of free blacks which, under the 
name of Maroons, for many years 
successfully resisted our authority. 

Cromwell did not fail to appre- 
ciate the value of his acquisition, 
and exerted the utmost diligence in 
repairing the absence of a “popula- 
tion. Accordingly, the following 
year he sent out about two thousand 
[rish settlers. These were speedily 
followed by others from the Wind- 
ward Islands ; so that, according to 
the census of 1662, the population 
consisted of about 4,355 whites and 
only 552 negroes. In 1673, the 
former had increased to 8,362 and 
the latter to 9,500, a disparity which 
could not disturb the relative con- 
dition of the two races. Yet, even 
so early as 1690, we learn that the 
blacks for the first time ventured 
to rise in rebellion ; and from that 
date, under various influences, this 
unhappy island has been periodi- 

“ally exposed to such outbreaks. 
A few years later, with the view 
of maintaining a counterpoise to the 
rapidly increasing black race, as 
well as to serve other objects, a 
measure was suggested to the island 
legislature for the importation of 
three hundred white families. This 
occurred immediately after a re- 
mission of taxes for seven years 
had failed to encourage settlement 
in Kingston, the rising commercial 
apital. 

Hurricanes, earthquakes, confla- 
grations, and pirates had for many 
years caused a general feeling of 
insecurity; while insurrections of 
the negroes had become so frequent, 
that it was found necessary, in 1722, 
to import Mosquito Indians in aid 
of the dominant race. 

In 1738, the Maroons, recruited 
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by runaway slaves, became trouble- 
some to the planters by their fre- 
quent raids, accompanied too often 
by the usual concomitants of mur- 
der and rapine. After many fruitless 
attempts to subdue these marauders 
(whose settlements or camps were 
in those peculiar volcanic hollows 
called ‘ Cockpits,’ and which are 
here connected, in an impenetrable 
labyrinth, by precipitous ravines, 
mountain torrents, and almost track- 
less jungle), a Captain Sadler at 
length succeeded in bringing them 
to terms, ratifying the preliminary 
conditions of peace by the grotesque 
formality of exchanging hats with 
Captain Cudjoe, their leader. 

Searcely had this desirable re- 
sult been attained, when the local 
government was again endangered 
by a skilfully planned conspiracy 
amongst the negroes; and again. 
after a lull of fifteen years, an 
equally formidable plot was carried 
into execution, and nearly cost Go- 
vernor Moore his life. Seven years 
later, another dangerous conspiracy 
of the blacks was only discovered 
in time to be frustrated through 
the fidelity of a negro girl. 

And here we must pause to notice 
the striking fact mentioned by Mr. 
Trollope, that, whatever may be the 
general disposition of the negro 
man, the females of his race have on 
most occasions shown a marked 
preference for their masters, and to 
such an extent as almost to justify 
the inference that, in the scheme of 
Providence, the woolly-headed race 
is destined, when transplanted from 
Africa, rather to be absorbed by, 
than elevated to the status of, the 
so-called Caucasian. 

Passing briefly over the rebellion 
of 1773, and the numerous execu- 
tions which followed, and were am- 
ply justified in public opinion—the 
romantic exploits of Three-fingered 
Jack; the rebellion of the Tre- 
lawney negroes in 1795 (during 
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which even our troops suffered con- 
siderable loss), and the surrender 
in the following year of five hundred 
Maroons, who in consequence were 
transported, or deported, to Halifax, 
and thence (after having been a 
burden on the industrious popu- 
lation of that colony for a short 
period) to Sierra Leone—we come to 
the significant conspiracy of the 
immigrant negroes from St. Do- 
mingo, and then to the ruinous con- 
sequences of the startling rebellion 
ot 1832, which was followed, in 
1834, by the emancipation of the 
black race. 

Although so far back as 1823 a 
motion had been made for the abo- 
lition of slavery, the Act of Eman- 
cipation was not passed by Parlia- 
ment for some years later, and even 
then a considerable delay occurred 
before it was finally adopted and 
enforced by the local government 
of Jamaica; and during this inter- 
val it was that the slave population 
rose in rebellion, under a belief, in- 
stilled by the teaching of certain 
sectarian pastors, that their masters 
were detaining them illegally in 
bondage, against the decree of the 
Sovereign to whom all Jamaica be- 
longed, and who had graciously 
made it over to ‘his poor nigga; 
or, to quote the words of an eye- 
witness*—‘ King make we free; him 
gib we plenty of land; all Jamaki 
b’long to he, Massa Passon tell we 
dat; me pay no rent; me gib mo- 
ney to passon—him good buckra ; 
him tell me “bout dis free— hab 
land—gib plenty money to passon 
Nib.’ So abhorrent in principle to 
the English mind was the institu- 
tion of slavery, that there seemed 
little difficulty in persuading the 
masses at home that the negro was 
one of themselves, differing only in 
the accident of colour. One standard 
was assumed for all races, and the 
negro learnt, for the first time, that 
he had ‘friends and brothers’ in the 





* S. R. R., Dee. 22, Standard. 
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British isles. So novel and capti- 
vating an idea was not lost on 
the impressionable and unreflective 
mind of the blacks, who, congregat- 
ing in woolly-he: aded flocks about 
their pastors, listened to the voice 
of the charmer. 

From 1832 until the present time 
Jamaica has experienced no violent 
commotion, but she has neverthe- 
less been the constant prey of insi- 
dious disorders not less dangerous, 
and which in their ultimate results 
have been far more injurious to her 
permanent interests and sound pros- 
perity. 

People had fallen into a false se- 
curity, and seemed to have forgot- 
ten the anxiety which the relative 
proportions of antagonistic races 
inhabiting the same country had 
from the earliest period of history 
given legislators and rulers; while 
the disparity was nevertheless in- 
creasing that exposed Jamaica, 
more than other colonies, to the 
evils of anarchy, and to all the dis- 
asters consequent on an artificial 
effort to render homogeneous a 
mass of men intensely opposed to 
each other by instinct and habits. 

For a period of nearly two cen- 
turies we had been obtaining the 
aid, for industrial purposes, of an 
inferior race, which, instead of be- 
coming elevated by contact, only 
copied the vices of the superior, 
and has even been insidiously re- 
ducing its masters in the moral scale 
—paralysing their efforts, without 
being able to develope any ability of 
its own. 

A proof, however, of the true value 
of the negro is to be found in the 
fact that, since the abolition of 
slavery, we do not look for free la- 
bour in the markets of Africa, but, at 
a greatly increased expense, have 
sought it in remote Asia, and found 
it more profitable to do so. 

But the Hindostani despises his 
African fellow-labourer, and the 
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Chinaman does not bring with him 
to these distant Western Isles his 
wives and daughters, but clings to 
the hope of ultimately spending the 
evening of his days in the Flowery 
Land of his forefathers (indeed he 
has many characteristics of the 
Celt), and consequently his influ- 
ence will never be permanent or 
powerful in such colonies. 

Moreover, the superiority of the 
Oriental immediately asserts itself; 
and, rising at once to the petty 
merchant, “he still leaves the field 
of out-door labour to the unenter- 
prising negro. 

In 1818, 346,150 was the number 
of slaves in Jamaica, the free inha- 
bitants consisting of 20,000 whites 
and 35,000 black and coloured peo- 
ple; in 1833, the slave population 
had decreased to 310,666, while the 
free had only augmented to 70,000. 
In sixteen years there had been a 
decrease of 36,000 slaves in a popu- 
lation of less than 350,000; it 
was found that the black race were 
less prolific on sugar plantations 
than on penns or farms; and this 
assured fact will lead us to other 
considerations hereafter. 

At the present time, the following 
may be taken as the nearest ap- 
proach to the true census of the 
island—viz. 13,816 whites, 81,074 
coloured, 346,374 negroes. 

These statistics will enable us to 
estimate moreaccurately the danger 
of the late insurrection, but, before 
proceeding further, a glance at the 
constitution of government will be 
necessary. 

From the earliest period of Eng- 
lish rule, this colony has had a 
government formed of three estates, 
in imitation of that of the mother- 
country—namely, the Sovereign’s 
representative or Governor, the 
Legislative Council, and the elected 
Assembly. 

The latter body has always given 
much trouble to the Crown,* and 


* Bridge's Annals, 
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one of its earliest struggles was 
against the adoption, or reception, 
of Poyning’s celebrated Irish Act, 
which would have limited the func- 
tions of the local legislature to the 
simple registration or rejection of 
laws sent out to them by the Privy 
Council for acceptance; and such 
opposition was perhaps not unrea- 
sonable at a period when only the 
white man held the elective franchise. 
But now, when that franchise is 
possessed in an overwhelming pro- 
portion by the blacks, on the pro- 
perty qualification of 61., and on 
the annual payment of taxes to the 
extent of 10s.; now, when such elec- 
tors can vote for one of their own 
race and class, and return him as 
their representative, it seems high 
time, considering what use has been 
made of such power, to administer 
the government of a colony so cir- 
cumstanced, in respect of the anta- 
gohism of races and the ignorance of 
the masses, simply by a Governor 
and Council, who would be more 
suited to so rude a state of society. 
The experiment has, we believe, 
already been tried in the island of 
Dominica, and apparently with the 
most satisfactory results. 

It must not be forgotten that at 
an early period of Jamaica history, 
when Long and his liberal associates 
resisted the encroachments of an 
arbitrary Governor, the members of 
Assembly, like the electors, were for 
the most part Europeans, educated 
in England, and holding in both 
places an equal social if not political 
position. But since the negro eman- 
cipation the situation of affairs has 
been radically altered, and it is now 
the semi-civilised and ignorant 
creole black who, from the nume- 
rical superiority of his race, has 
it in his power to return members 
to the Assembly in such an excessive 
disproportion as likely to produce 
the startling anomaly of the inferior 
servile race becoming in the course 
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of one generation the possible legis- 
lators for the superior, who had with 
a strange liberality acknowleged in 
them an equality which could not 
be found amongst the non-electing 
masses in England, and which even 
astonished themselves. 

The constant broils which of late 
years have been rife in the House of 
Assembly will probably have satis- 
fied all dispassionate observers of 
the disasters likely to arise from the 
continuance of such a worn-out and, 
as many will think, perverted ele- 
ment of local government. Not 
only is it now distasteful to the 
white population, but even the in- 
digent blacks who hold the fran- 
chise have raised objections to the 
payment of a fee for the registration 
of their votes, and in a recently 
published pamphlet* we are re- 
minded of the hardship in these 
words :— 


It was unjust to have to pay ten shillings 
per annum for the exercise of a political 
right considered by every true Briton the 
most valuable and sacred, While 
the franchise is extended to every 6/. free- 
holder, those freeholders who cannot pay 
308. in direct taxation are virtually, and as 
we think unconstitutionally, disfranchised. 


‘True Briton!’ Are we seriously 
to believe that the Jamaica negro is 
inspired by such sentiments, while 
he can easily acquire in the course of 
six months, by the ordinary wages 
of domestic servitude, a sum suf- 
ficient for the purchase of such a 
freehold as would make him eligible 
to become an elector to the As- 
sembly ? Does he in general, when 
left to his own ideas, appreciate the 
boon so readily obtained ? Far 
from it: he acquires by his inter- 
mitting labour a small plot of land at 
from 11, to 2/. per acre in the heart 
of the bush—a virgin soil, requiring 
no manuring and but slight cultiva- 
tion, and which without any outlay 
will supply him in ‘ bread kind,’— 
as the local term is for vegetable 
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food,—from year’s end to year’s end. 
He has something over to barter in 
the market for salt fish, pork, &c., 
and rum; he can pay moreover a 
trifle to his spiritual adviser, and 
then he lies down, basks in the sun, 
and is happy. 

Weare also told that ‘there is no 
denying that, had the people more 
persevering energy of character, 
they would, notwithstanding dis- 
couragement, have accomplished 
more; but that it must be considered 
that they are yetonly in the incipient 
stage 8 of civ ilisation.? (! ) And yet it 
is for people in this incipient ‘sti ue 
of civilisation that greater political 
power is demanded. and increased 
facilities for exercising those sacred 
functions so dear to every true 
Briton, and consequently, in an equal 
degree, to these our fellow-citizens 
or subjects! In a mixed popu- 
lation like that of Jamaica, where 
only about one-eighth are members 
of the State Church, the result of 
any increase of political power in 
the hands of the blacks would be, 
among other things, to transfer to 
the sectarian pastor the revenues of 
the Established Church. If there 
was any security that the pastors 
whom they would select or endow 
would be moderately competent, 
and would confine themselves to the 
office of teachers of religion, the 
Kstablished Church has not been so 
useful an institution in the island 
that we should much regret its 
downfall. For neither of these con- 
ditions, however, does there exist 
any moderate security. 

The dissenting clergy of the island 
had for many years laboured under 
heavy disabilities, but these were 
gradually cancelled, and Jamaica 
thenceforth was enabled to claim 
the distinction of possessing a 
greater variety of ‘ religious de- 
nominations’ than could probably 
be found in any other equal popula- 
tion. 
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For the lessons which were learnt 
in their bodies, a Baptist author* 
himselfadmits as ‘indisputably true,’ 
that ‘among that part of the negro 
population who hadannounced them- 
selves Christian converts, the 


spirit of impatience grew up into re- 


as 


bellion, although no express teac hing 
ex sited such outbreaks, and wherever 
these have occurred it is still more 
remarkable to find that the Old 
Obeah tradition revives as a mon- 
strous graft upon the Christian 
religion.’ 

In a petition addressed to the 
civic authorities of Kingston shortly 
after the removal of the interdict 
which precluded slaves from attend- 
ing their nocturnal meetings, the 
petitioners admitted that their pre- 
decessors ‘ upon many occasions had 
conducted themselves improperly, 
and inculcated improper notions in 
the minds of the slaves, ‘ but they 
promised for themselves and bre- 
thren for the future to conform to 
the colonial constitution.’+ 

There however, no such 
amendment apparent in the result, 
for it was not long before an ordi- 
nance was promulgated forbidding 
the ‘ profanation of religious rites, 
&ec., under pretence of preaching, 
by illiterat » and ill-disposed persons.’ 

‘The mischief which the sec- 
tarians have done in this colony,’ 
says the author of the Annals of 
‘lies at the door of the 
misguided enthusiasts of Great Bri- 
tain. In spite of all colonial laws, 
a cloud of itinerant preachers has- 
tened to exchange a parish pittance 
in England for a lucrative profes- 
sion in the West Indies.’ 

It was distinctly proved, between 
1830-40, on their own testimony, 
that these preachers had contrived 
to draw an annual revenue from the 
slaves and lower classes of at least 
seven thousand pounds ; at the same 
time acquiring an absolute command 
over the feebler minds of the lower 
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* Hon. R. Hill. 





+t Journals of House of Assembly, vol. xii. page 172. 
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race, whom they may have hoped, 
through the accidents of time and 
revolutions, to wean from their 
legitimate rulers, and thus effect a 
change in the ecclesiastical system 
analogous to what now exists in the 
United States, if indeed the ambi- 
tious design stopped even there. 
But while sectarianism has been 
freely admitted to have been, asit still 
is, the bane of our West Indian colo- 
nies, and especially of Jamaica, it 
may fairly be asked, on the other 
hand, whether this spirit of dissent 
amongst the black and coloured 
people is not in some measure 
due to the apathy and supineness 
of the clergy of the Established 
Church, who, perhaps, and almost 
excusably so, shrank from too close 
a connection with a race whom a 
long experience had taught them to 
regard as incapable of appreciating 
the value of an European civilisa- 
tion, and to whom sermons preach- 
ed in the studied language of the 
English pulpit were sc: arcely intel. 


ligible. 
There can be little doubt that 
gentlemen from our Universities 


are scarcely meet pastors for our 
West Indian fellow-subjects, and, 
practically, they themselves tacitly 
own as much. A partial reduction 
of the establishment, and the substi- 
tution of trained Government scrip- 
ture-readers, would probably be 
found a salutary and convenient 
compromise of the question. 

No one who has visited Jamaica 
will probably ever forget the meet- 
ing-house of the dissenting clergy, 
with its air of pretentious simpli- 
city, and its walls resounding with 
those noisy declamations, in which 
the negro genius finds scope to 
unite with characteristic levity a 
grotesque solemnity. Or, on the 
other side of the way, the more sub- 
stantial parish church, where the 
rector delivers to a sprinkling of the 
white and coloured a frigid 
homily, and then languidly retires, 
while the scarcely less wearied flock 
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scatter after a few recognitions, and 
hasten home, in their own peculiar 
fashion, on ill-conditioned nags or 
in chaises of last century’s build. 

Still more difficult is it to forget 
the rickety grog-shops, dotted so 
frequently along every road-side, 
and presenting a frontage orna- 
mented with painted venetians from 
the saloon of some broken-up vessel, 
or kept together with fragments of 
old barrels and bedsteads. At these 
favourite places of rendezvous, one 
may see the half-intoxicated negro 
politician treating his mistress to 
rum and fruit, or squabbling with 
the landlady for a guattie; while 
the demoralised policeman, half- 
ashamed of his calling, lounges be- 
side them, with a pipe in his cheek, 
and his hand ready for a bribe. 

This is indeed the land of the 
cow that gives no milk—of the hen 
that lays no eggs. Here, too, the 
butter and pork are from Ireland 
and America. Salt fish, of which all 
places in Jamaica are redolent, is 
brought from Newfoundland—and 
all because the people refuse to make 
or prepare their own. 

But the development of the in- 
dustrial resources of the island has 
become merely a phrase, when 
some one wishes to start a new com- 
pany. Copper and cotton have been 
tried, and are on their trial, and so 
may many more articles be sought 
for the purposes of development; but 
all such efforts are likely to prove 
abortive until such time as a poli- 
tical change for the better shall have 
come over the unhappy colony ; and 
in all the apologetic reports and 
letters on the subject which have 
appeared, the inference can scarcely 
be disguised, that it is impossible 
artifici ally to maintain any race in 
a higher social position than that 
assigned to it by Providence: what 
that position is we assume from 
great facts connected with it, for 
at the slightest reversing of the 
Rhodian genius’s torch, such a polity 
resolves itself at once into its original 
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elements. It is neither the ‘ state 
of the law’ nor of ‘taxation,’ neither 
of ‘climate’ nor of ‘capital;’ but 
the decay of Jamaica institutions 
is mainly and manifestly attribut- 
able to the preponderance of an 
inert race holding a false political 
position—which scares away capi- 
tal, and even resents the reproach 
of imported labour. 

The negro complains that task 
labour has superseded ‘ day work’ 
—the redundancy of labour in the 
market enabling the planter to 
effect the change. But, we may ask, 
how comes this redundancy where 
there are no immigrants out of em- 
ployment, on equal conditions, or 
who are dissatisfied ? The redun- 
dancy of negro labour would pro- 
bably exist under every possible 
circumstance, but the redundancy 
is not after all of ‘labour,’ but of 
negroes who will xot labour. ‘Me 
no work, massa. Me wife and 
pickaninny makee work in me gar- 
din—me lie down all a day.’ 

Much also is said by the negro 
apologistsof the ‘uncertain tenure of 
rented land, discouraging the indus- 
triously disposed agriculturist;’ but 
on the other hand we are told by « 
clergyman of the EstablishedChurch, 
that these negroes are living on es- 
tates and in the mountains on plats 
of land where they had ‘ thievishly 
squatted,’ or which they had ‘ ho- 
nestly purchased,’ probably at the 
rate of 11. or 2/. per acre. 

Plundering and plundered, these 
squatters live the life of savages on 
their small provision grounds, and 
evade many of the taxes. And yet 
the same apologists add, ‘ As long 
as the people could obtain certain 
comfortswithout extraordinary labour 
they sought after them; .. . but 
now they cannot be obtained with- 
out an amount of energy and labour 
Foreign to their habits, many of them 
become despondent.’ 

This is simply a picture of man re- 
lapsing into barbarism — shunning 
communities, disregarding marriage 
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and other rites, self-respect lowered, 
clothing deficient, and ‘an amount 
of immorality spreading over the 
land most fearful to contemplate.’ 

Now, as regards the climate tend- 
ing to produce habits of indolence, 
what are we to say in the face of 
such examples of industry as Bar- 
badoes, Singapore, Calcutta, Hong- 
kong, &c., where climatic influences 
are certainly fully as injurious as in 
Jamaica ? 

In the report already quoted, the 
writers state their conviction that 
the increase of crime is promoted 
by the dishonest practices of some 
of the educated and wealthy mem- 
bers of the community. Bastardy, 
the cause of hordes of young vaga- 
bonds, infests all grades of society ; 
while, in the lower, even children 
of eleven and twelve forsake the 
parental roof for the hospitality of 
vicious neighbours. 

Compounding for crimes, now so 
common, is another of the evils of 
the present system, and, considering 
the suspicious cases of poisoning so 
frequent, a defect deeply to be de- 
plored. On the other hand, another 
description of offences against the 
person is not usually found in the 
police reports, for the simple reason 
that popular opinion regards it as 
but venial. 

Matters had been gradually grow- 
ing worse and worse, when a formal 
request was made to the home go- 
vernmentfor its interference to check 
the evils complained of, and to afford 
some assistance to the suffering 
population. The Colonial Secre- 
tary, in his reply of the 14th June 
1865, made several sensible obser- 

rations, which would have been an 
affront to any less blinded and in- 
fatuated people. In it the disaffected 
of Jamaica are informed ‘ that the 
prosperity of the labouring classes 
as well as of all others depends in Ja- 
maica, as in other countries, upon 
their working for wages,’ not ‘ un- 
certainly or capriciously,’ but ‘stea- 
dily and continuously,’ attimes when 
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their labour is really wanted, and 
not just when, driven by a conti- 
nuous drought from their provision 
squattings, “the "y demand a market 
for labour, which nature perhaps at 
that moment has closed. 

The despatch was duly published 
by Governor Eyre ; but, instead of 
its home truths ‘being accepted, the 
inflammatory vanity, and self-suffi- 
ciency of the negro was aroused, and 
taken advantage of by his popular 
demagogues, who even taught the 
people to question the authenticity 
of the document, while still affecting 
to express the most unbounded loy- 
alty to the Sovereign—just as they 
had done during the government of 
Sir John Keane. 

In a letter (5th January 1865) 
previously addressed to the Colonial 
Secretary by Dr. Underhill, a well- 
known Baptist, the author had at- 
tributed the prevalence of distress 
and crime to the drought of the 
last two years —want of employ- 
ment, the expense of clothing, and 
other necessaries of civilised life. 
But this gentleman, by his own 
showing, convinces any impartial 
reader that the general destitution 
is, after all, but the result of the 
negro indolence of character. ‘There 
is neither capital nor employment,’ 
it is naively remarked ; but then the 
fault is fully brought home to the 
people themselves. Dr. Underhill 
advocates the discouragement of 
sugar growing, particularly on large 
estates, and recommends the en- 
couragement of small producers—in 
other words, an extension of the 
present squatting system. It is not 
a little significant that the recent 
outbreak should have occurred in 
a large sugar-growing district. It 
should be borne in mind that on 
regularly established sugar estates 
the taxes can be more readily levied ; 
the labourers therefore cannot al- 
ways afford both to meet them, and 
also to contribute, under their own 
voluntary system, to the mainte- 
nance of the overgrown sectarian 


missions which seem to thrive under 
the squatting system, to the dis- 
advantage of what must also be 
admitted to be, after all, the dis- 
proportionately large ecclesiastical 
establishment of the island. 

The reports of the various sec- 
tarian missionaries seem in some 
respects inconsistent, and particu- 
larly so when contrasted with the 
Governor’s recent despatch. 

In the former documents the causes 
of distress are given as ‘ drought and 
smallpox,’ ‘long droughts succeeded 
by torrents of rain,’ ‘scarcity of pro- 
visions,’ ‘heavy rains and general 
sickness,’ ‘ failure of pimento crop,’ 
‘wet and dry seasons in excess,’ ‘rude 
character of the negro husbandry,’ 
and consequently the ‘return is not 
so large as it might be’ in families 
that realise from 2ol. to 25l. per 
annum by the sale of their pro- 
duce at ‘markets, and ‘who are 
generally members of our societies.’ 
For such persons, say these mis- 
sionaries, ‘to be able to contribute 
to our various funds, according to 
our rule, is what we cannot expect.’ 

Thus it is evident the mission- 
aries themselves were beginning 
to feel the pressure, and at Fal- 
mouth is reported ‘a falling-off of 
in-gatherings,’ ‘decrease of funds ;’ 
and elsewhere, ‘ lower contributions 
this year than last.’ At the same 
time, much of the distress is attri- 
buted to ‘depredations systemati- 
cally perpetrated ‘ by the negroes on 
each other.’ 

The causes of the decay of pros- 
perity are also set forth by the 
negro apologists, somewhat incon- 
sistently ; as, for instance, when they 
say that the ‘exposure of small ne- 
gro plantations to the trespasses of 

cattle’ is amongst the number, just 
as though the remedy were not in 
the squatter’ s own hands. And for 
the same class, Dr. Underhill com- 
plains of the ‘denial of political 
rights,’ and urges an enquiry into 
the causes of these evils, ‘that it 
may be seen whether the emanci- 
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pated peasantry have gained those 
advantages which were sought to be 
secured to them by their enfran- 
chisement.’ It was surely not po- 
litical power, however, and the 
dignity of legislating, arm in arm, 
with the educated and governing 
race, that the negro of 1830 and 
1834 contemplated. He simply re- 
quired social liberty, security of life 
and property, and a control over 
his own domestic affairs, a release 
from compulsory labour, and such a 
free and easy existence as he fan- 
cied would suit his own taste, and 
enable him to enjoy the fruits of the 
earth without the sweat of the brow. 

The dream of such a negro Utopia, 
divested of all elevating ideas (which 
the late transactions in the United 
States have so rudely dispelled), 
could, we fear, be nowhere realised, 
not even in experimental Liberia ; 
and ere long, we doubt not, the 
most liberal-minded of our country- 
men will regard such efforts as 
only amongst those fanciful pictures 
such as are to be seen in our print- 
shops, of the heavenward soaring of 
an emancipated black spirit in the 
arms of her fairer companion. 

One of the proximate causes of 
the recent insurrection appears to 
have been an altercation, which 
occurred in 1862, between the Rec- 
tor of St. Thomas-in-the-East and 
Mr. G. W. Gordon. 

The former, an English gentle- 
man of education, was not likely to 
tolerate the pretensions of acoloured 
censor, albeit a man of some pro- 
perty and education, and likewise a 
justice of the peace. 

Mr. Gordon, on finding himself 
worsted by his clerical opponent, 
and subjected to strong marks of 
governmental reprobation, pro- 
ceeded at once to concert measures 
for his own election to the House of 
Assembly as one of ‘ the people’s’ 
representatives; and in Jamaica, 
where so slight a property qualifi- 
cation is necessary, it was not diffi- 
cult for him to find negro sup- 
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porters amongst the vagrants and 
others, for whom in many instances 
he himself assisted in obtaining the 
franchise. 

Among the thick bushes of the 
mountains, where the negroes dwell 
in wretched hovels, and down in 
secluded gullies and ravines, con- 
venient spots were selected for hold- 
ing secret political meetings be- 
tween midnight and dawn. On 
these occasions ‘addresses were 
made, and hymns sung, under 
the leadership of some demagogue 
intent on future blood and pillage.’ 
To quote the words of the rector 
referred to: ‘ It was impossible to 
sleep on a moonlight night for the 
howlings of the wretched delu- 
sionists. Latterly, when these dis- 
affected negroes met a white way- 
farer, ‘they assumed that inimitably 
grotesque superciliousness and af- 
fected condescension, in exchanging 
the courtesies of the road, which 
are so surprising to one not accus- 
tomed to a study of negro charac- 
ter.’ 

Many suspicious circumstances 
were daily occurring. Those whom 
habit had rendered dull to the 
warnings around still fancied that 
the evil day might possibly be inde- 
finitely postponed. People had be- 
come familiar with the language of 
treason, and attributed it, in a great 
measure, to the unreflective gar- 
rulity of the black man. Public 
meetings were held in St. Thomas- 
in-the-East and elsewhere, and 
on these occasions the audience, 
worked up to madness by the rhe- 
toric of their orators, believed the 
tale of oppression and humiliation, 
— that the land on which they 
lived and toiled was theirs by right 
and colour ;’ ‘that the magistrates 
were corrupt ;’ and ‘ that combina- 
tion only was necessary’ in order 
to emulate the bright ‘ example of 
St. Domingo. 

And yet these were the people of 
whom it has been said, and that 
truly, ‘nowhere are the peasantry 
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so free from care, 





so blessed with 
climate, so removed from want and 
disease, and so easily supplied with 
food and shelter !’ 

In his addresses, his correspond- 
ence, printing establishment, preach- 
ing, and administration of the sa- 
crament, Mr. Gordon may perhaps 
have contemplated no more than a 
harmless commotion, in which his 
vanity might have derived some 
gratification from the idea that he 
was himself its centre and presiding 
genius. But, like most men whose 
knowledge of the world is rather de- 
rived from books than from mixing 
with the busy race of men of their 
own day, his turbulence, as the 
event proved, was only calculated to 
ensure his ruin. 

In consequence of the ‘heavy 
but acceptable’ rains, all nature 
looked cheerful during the month 
of September last—‘cane fields 
were promising, pastures green and 
abundant. The hand of man had 
trimmed the hedgerows, burnt up 
the weeds and refuse, and extensive 
improvements were being made on 
most of the “ estates’ works”’ in the 
parish of St. Thomas-in-the-Vale.’ 
Provisions were plentiful and cheap, 
and it was anticipated that on the 
ist of November the labourers would 
begin their work with cheerful- 
ness. Before that day, however, 
this fertile parish, from having 
latterly been called ‘the garden of 
Jamaica,’ nearly became a desolate 
wilderness. 

From information recently ob- 

tained by the local government, it 
would appear that in 1864 treason- 
able associations had been formed 
at the instigation of Grant, a sad- 
dler at Morant Bay, and that a 
rendezvous was established at the 
abandoned estate of ‘Stony Gut’ 
(about three miles distant from the 
town mentioned), now occupied ex- 
clusively by negroes, and where a 
small Baptist chapel, fortified in a 
rude way by its black pastor, Paul 
Bogle, formed a convenient protec- 


tion for the secret meetings of the 
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conspirators. 

To every one who became a mem- 
ber of this ‘Society’ was admi- 
nistered an oath, binding him to 
secrecy and the common cause, 
with immediate death as the pe- 
nalty of infraction. No idle threat 
either, in a place where local facili- 
ties so great exist for the conceal- 
ment of crime. 

From the rebels’ head-quarters 
regular agents were despatched all 
over the ‘island, ‘swearing in’ the 
disaffected ‘ to join the other blacks 
against the (whites) Buckras’ in a 
war, ‘colour for colour ’—thus ad- 
mitting, by the way, a distinction 
which is almost ignored by owr own 
ultra-Liberals. 

To apply to the political acts of 
such negroes the test of ‘ principle,’ 
or to look for such motives as sti- 
mulate ‘oppressed nationalities’ in 
Europe, is to go far beyond the 
bounds of the question. The negro 
has invariably shown himself to be 
essentially imitative, and possessed 
of faculties neither perceptive nor 
reflective in any high degree. Even 
his greatest admirers must look 
with concern on the present state 
of St. Domingo or Liberia. His 
temperament is highly melodrama- 
tic, andeven in his wildest acts of 
violence, the levity of ‘ purposes 
broke off’ has ever been conspi- 
cuous. The plans made for him by 
others are neutralised by his incon- 
sequent proceedings, and his aim 
may be diverted by the slightest 
incident that happens tv touch his 
impressionable nature. Tickled by 
a strange name, flattered by a com- 
parison with true heroes, and in- 
flamed by bombastic language, his 
brute courage might be sustained 
for a short while; but as the fever 
of the blood abates, the feeble mind 
betrays itself in abject dejection. 

It appears that the conspiracy 
extended over the whole island, and 
that Christmas Day had been fixed on 
for the simultaneous destruction of 
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the white inhabitants ; but, as often 
happens, an accident precipitated 
matters, and, by breaking the unity 
of the design, providentially frus- 
trated its object. 

According to the statement of a 
local paper— 


At aCourt of Petty Sessions, which was 
held at Morant Bay, on Saturday, Oct. 7, a 
disturbance took place which led the sitting 
justices to order the police to bring before 
them whoever it was that was interrupting 
the business of the court. 

Charles Geoghegan was accordingly laid 
hold of by the police, but on doing so Paul 
Bogle, and about a hundred others of his 
followers, immediately rescued him from 
custody, and took him to the Market Square, 
where with sticks they severely beat the 
police, who had attempted to carry out the 
instructions of the magistrates. 

On the Monday following, and immediately 
preceding the outbreak, Lewis Dick was 
being tried before the sitting magistrates 
for a trespass upon Middleton estate, the 
property of W. M. Anderson, the agent 
general of immigration, and the magistrates, 
accepting the plea of guilty, ordered him to 
pay a fine or be imprisoned. 

At this moment Paul Bogle, Charles 
Geoghegan, and some 200 more, came into 
the Court-house, ordered Dick to pay no 
fine, but to appeal against the judgment he 
himself had permitted to be entered upon 
the record of the Court. 

Finding that Bogle, Geoghegan, and the 
mob had grown bold upon their success of 
Saturday, in the rescue of Geoghegan from 
the custody of the police, warrants were 
issued for the apprehension of these and 
other ringleaders. 

Seven policemen and three constables 
were sent to make this capture. They were, 
as our readers know, disarmed, and sworn 
to side with the rebels. Immediately 
afterwards came the attack upon the Court- 
house. 


The excitement continued on 
the increase at Stony Gut, and 
on Tuesday refreshers of ‘rum 
mixed with gunpowder’ were freely 
circulated amongst the now infuri- 
ated congregation, who added to 
their clamorous demonstrations the 
rude music of cows’-horns and conch- 
shells, while the mountain sides 
sparkled with signal fires. 

On Wednesday morning, the 11th 
October, the rebels marched out of 
their stronghold for the town of 
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Morant Bay, where they easily pos- 
sessed themselves of the firearms of 
the notoriously inefficient police, and 
then advanced on the Court-house, 
having taken the precaution te iso- 
late the town by guarding the ap- 
proaches with large bodies of their 
adherents. 

In the meantime, a request for 
aid had been despatched to the 
Governor by tle local authorities. 

As the rebels drew near, Baron 
von Kettleholdt, Custos of the pa- 
rish, read (under the protection of a 
Volunteer Rifle Corps) the Riot Act; 
but the mob still continuing to press 
forward and assail the authorities 
with missiles, the order to ‘ fire’ 
was given to the Volunteers, who 
at once poured in a deadly volley 
on their assailants; but owing to 
inattention to the well-known regu- 
lations for loading and firing under 
such circumstances, no sooner had 
the rifles been discharged than the 
mob rushed in on the unprepared 
force, which in consequence was 
compelled to retreat, along with the 
magistrates, into the Court-house, 
the doors of which they hastily bar- 
ricaded. 

By this time the rebels are said 
to have numbered about six hun- 
dred, armed with muskets, cutlasses, 
sticks, &c., and recruited by about 
fifty negroes whom they had libe- 
rated from the district prison. 

A desultory fire was now main- 
tained from the windows of the 
Court-house, whence the Volunteers, 
by picking off the more prominent, 
succeeded in keeping the mass at 
bay ; but the ammunition was failing, 
while, on the other side, the mob, 
finding their numbers thinned and 
themselves unprovided with powder 
and ball, retreated suddenly to plun- 
der an adjacent store for a supply; 
and during this interval the rector 
of the parish, to whom we are in- 
debted for many interesting details, 
fortunately effected hisescape, but not 
without encountering another dan- 
ger, which, but for the moral courage 
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he displayed, would probably have 
had a fatal result. 

A cry now arose that a steamer 
was in sight, and cager eyes were 
turned: towards the sea, but nothing 
appeared there; and, despairing of 
succour, Mr. A. Cooke and Mr. Wal- 
ton endeavoured to escape through 
a window, but were killed in the 
attempt. Finding that several Vo- 
lunteers had fi allen, Baron von Ket- 
tleholdt proposed that some one 
should go out and address the mob. 
But the negroes were excited beyond 
the reach of reason. No one would 
venture on such a hopeless mis- 
sion; and while the little garrison 
was still deliberating, the roof was 
discovered to be on fire. ‘ At the 
suggestion of the Rev. Mr. Herschel, 

prayer was being offered, when 
shots came pouring in at the win- 
dows,’ which wounded Mr. Georges 
and some others. Then the burning 
roof fell in, and forced the inmates 
to rush out, when the insurgents at 
once seized a Mr. M‘Cormick, and 
chopped him to pieces on one of the 
guns at the steps of the Court-house. 

Each now endeavoured to save 
himself, while the mob cried, ‘ Now 
we have the Baron ; kill him!’—and 
soon loud shouts announced that 
the deed had been done. Dr. Gerard, 
who had lingered behind, was then 
summoned by the mob to come forth, 
and promised his life. 
victims were killed 
in detail under circumstances of great 
atrocity. Captain Hitchins, who had be- 
haved with undaunted brave ‘Ty, was seri- 
ously wounded at last, and, faint from the 
loss of blood, threw his arms around Dr. 
Gerard’s neck, and was despatched in that 
position, 

After Mr. Alberga was butchered, the 
mob were about to murder his already 
wounded child, when some women inter- 
fered, and saved the poor innocent. Mr. C. 
A. Price was murdered almost at the same 
time with Mr. Alberga, notwithstanding 
the efforts made by one William Donaldson 
to save him. This man, we must observe, 
deserves the greatest praise for the super- 
human but unfortunately unavailable ex- 
ertions which he used to save the lives 
of the victims. Dr. Gerard owed his 
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safety in a great measure to this man’s 
interference. Then followed a series of 
most eccentric acts, stealing nearly every- 
thing in the way of valuables and money 
from some houses and sparing others, taking 
the watches and money of the murdered 
persons, sparing some and despoiling others 
‘After the final 
eye-witness, 


rush,’ says an 
we ran from point to point. Still these 
devils were kept at bay by some three or 
four brave Volunteers, conspicuous among 
whom were poor Captain Hitchins and the 
brothers Norman and William Harrison 
(the latter had both eyes shot out by my 
side, and Norman Harrison was sorely 
wounded). Captain Hitchins, faint from loss 
of blood, rested his rifle on my knee to fire 
the one or two remaining rounds of ammu- 
nition he had left. He was shortly after 
surrounded and hacked to death, as we 
have seen. The Volunteers behaved with 
the greatest gallantry, and sold their lives 
dearly. Ammunition failing, they were 
nearly all destroyed, the very few survivors 
having been most dangerously wounded. 

Satiated with bloodshed, the in- 
surgents now retired from the town, 
and, dividing into two parties, one 
took the route of Blue Mountain 
Valley, while the other moved 
eastward. 

Early next morning (Oct. 12) 
there was a gathering of insur- 
gents on the plain lying adjacent 
to Plantain Garden estate, which 
connects this district with that of 
Bath. Here 
three rebels harangued the people (about 
800 in number}, and urged them on 
to the bloody work. Their first arrange- 
ment, in order to prevent the escape of any 
of the proscribed and the carrying of mes- 
sages for help, was to place sentinels along 
the roads and paths, thus completely hem- 
ming in the whole district containing the 
estates of Chemist, Winchester, Golden 
Grove, Amity Hall, Hordley, Wheelerfield, 
Duckenfield, Holland. These sentinels 
came armed with cutlasses and bludgeons, 
ready to murder any white man or his 
servant. 

At midnight the work of destruc- 
tion was renewed by an attack on 
Amity Hall, the residence of a Mr. 
Hire, who, with most of the in- 
mates, was slain; but, as usual, a 
doctor who happened to be of the 
number was spared, for the rebels 
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were merciful to membersof so useful 
a profession, and who at the same 
time were considered much in the 
light of white Obeah men. 

Hordley next received a visit, and 
suffered in like manner; but the 
overseer, ‘by his brave deportment 
and judicious management, single- 
handed, provided effectually for the 


safety of the ladies and children of 


four’ families who had sought his 
protection.’ 


Here, perhaps, occurred the largest 
amount of physical suffering — tender 
women and children, in the dark of the 
evening, being driven to seek refuge from 
the horrors of black murderers, among 
dense, foul-smelling, and damp underwood ; 
climbing up slippery steeps —lacerating 
their limbs with thorns—at le ngth finding 
shelter, from the beating rain “which de- 
scended that dreadful night, in a negro hut 
owned by some faithful woman. 


In all directions. the pillage of 
stores and houses proceeded with 
astonishing rapidity, while the epi- 
scopal clergy seem to have been 
special objects of personal venge- 
arice. 


The narrative of the widow of 


vaptain Hitchins, who had been 
slam in defence of the magistrates, 
gives a graphic picture of the curious 
mixture of brutality and childish- 
ness so characteristic of the true 
negro. 

‘This lady’s husband’s murderer 
arrested her flight, and asked, ‘ Do 
you know that I am the man who 
killed Hitchins?’ On her briefly 
replying in the affirmative, the 
ruffian passionately demanded that 
she should say not only ‘ Yes,’ but 
‘Yes, my sweetie massa, and | 
forgive you from the bottom of my 
heart.’ Farther on in her flight 
she was again stopped, and, on 
pretence of believing her to be a 
man in disguise, she was subjected 
to great indignities, but in the end 
was suffered to go with her life. 

Before dawn, on Friday, Oct. 13, 
shells and horns summoned the 
rebels to renew the work of the 
preceding day. The first appearance 
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of activity was among the women, 
who began to collect and carry away 
the plunder that remained after the 
robberies of the past night. 

The attack now commenced on 
the estate of Mr. Shortridge, but 
that gentleman had received a 
timely warning, and thus saved his 
life. “The rebels kept nothing 
secret—their volubility divulged 
their wicked machinations — they 
prided themselves on their schemes, 
and even women and children spoke 
of the anticipated fate of those who 
were their employers and _bene- 
factors, with a degree of pleasure 
and exultation.’ 

Several other estates were now 
in succession exposed to the fury 
of the rebels, and while the men 
were engaged in the work of de- 
struction, long files of women, laden 
with plunder, were to be seen thread- 
ing their way along the mountain 
paths ; but the superior intelligence 
of the whites to a great extent 
baffled the cupidity of the savage. 

In hunting for objects of venge- 
ance in the % bush,’ even the ceme- 
teries, at other times the bugbear 
of superstitious fancies, were scoured 


in darkness and under torrents of 


rain; but fortunately the fugitives 
generally had made good their es- 
cape. 

In the meantime, Governor Eyre, 
ably seconded by Major-General 
O'Connor and Captain de Horsey, 
R.N., had evidently surprised even 
his local friends by the decision and 
cool determination which he dis- 
played at so alarming a crisis. 
H.M.S. Wolverine had at once, on 
receipt of the Baron von Kettle- 
holdt’s call for aid, been despatched 
to the scene of the outbreak, where 
it arrived on the 1zth, and landed 
the troops. 

Detachments of the 6th Royals 
and of two West Indian regiments 
were rapidly pushed forward, and 
oceupied Morant Bay; and the Onyx 
and Neftle gunboats were placed 
under the orders of Brigadier Nel- 
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son, who acted as the Governor’s 
immediate lieutenant in the revolted 
district. 

At such a crisis, it was necessary 
to oppose the greatest energy and 
activity to the heavy movements 
and desultory action of a numeri- 
cally superior enemy, and accord- 
ingly we find the Governor amply 
justifying the high opinion enter- 
tained of his abilities elsewhere, and 
at length convincing the people of 
Jamaica that vigour is notdiscovered 
by bluster such as had made their 
House of Assembly a bye-word. 

Arrangements had been at once 
made for the proclamation of mar- 
tial law in the third and eastern 
division of the island (the precincts 
of Kingston, however, excepted). 
Troops were sent for from Barba- 
does and Nassau, and the Governor 
himself hastened to the scene of the 
insurrection. 

A portion of the 6th Royals, 
under Colonel Hobbs, was moving 
down from the mountain sta- 
tion of Newcastle, by the line 
of Green Valley, while the troops 
he istily despatched by H.M.S. Wol- 
rerine and Onya operated from the 
seaboard of the disturbed parish. 
These detachments proceeded at 
once to attack Stony Gut, the rebel 
stronghold; but finding it eva- 
cuated, directed their operations 
wherever there was any appearance 
of opposition. But the spasmodic 
energy of the negro was exhausted, 
and all that now remained to be 
done was to isolate the district by 
a line of posts between Morant Bay 
and Port Antonio (thus hemming 
in the insurrection to the small tri- 
angle in which it had prematurely 
broken out), and, with the aid 
bodies of Maroons, to scour the 
woods, destroying or capturing all 
suspicious blacks found with arms, 
or known to be implicated in the 
conspiracy. 


The bitterness of disappointment was too 
visible in the countenances of the negroes on 
Saturday morning, as the military reached 
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Golden Grove, and attacked in earnest the 
rebels assembled there. A report was preva- 
lent among the people that the military would 
side with them, but they soon discovered 
their fatal mistake. The rebels were sur- 
rounded, and either made prisoners or shot 
down. As the escort moved along Pleasant 
Hill towards Bowden, several rebels showed 
themselves on the mountains, brandishing 
their cutlasses in defiance, little knowing 
they were within range of the soldiers’ rifles. 
On arriving at that part of Pleasant Hill 
where there is a pass up to Stoke’s Hall, the 
wife of the carpenter employed at Golden 
Grove, while attempting to come down the 
hill to the escort, was stopped by a rebel, 
who lifted his cutlass to kill her, saying he 
was sure to be shot or hanged, and was de- 
termined to take her life; this, however, 
some soldiers prevented, by rushing up the 
hill and seizing the man. After bringing 
down the clergyman, with his wifeand child, 
from Stoke's Hall, the cortége—consisting of 
soldiers mounted on horses and mules they 
had caught ; many weary and foot-sore men 
and women, some of them having walked 
from Manchioneal during the preceding 
night; about twelve buggie: s containing wo- 
men and children, also the gentle men 
wounded by the rebels—moved onwards, and 
during a journey of about three miles shot 
down several of the rebels who dared to show 
their heads inthe bush. The road wasstrewed 
with broken carts, wine and champagne 
bottles ; along the hedges were numerous 
deposits of stolen property, which the sol- 
diers, as time allowed, ransacked; various 
signs well known to the military pointed in 
the direction of hidden plunder, but no one 
ventured out of the road. So plentiful was 
the spoil, that the rebels were compelled to 
secrete it in the ground, their huts 
could not hold it. 


be eause 


Like planetary influences in the 
solar system, the large island of St. 
Domingo, or Hayti, has invariably 
exercised a disturbing agency in the 
political history of the West Indies, 


and on the recent occasion the 
Governor of Jamaica found it neces- 
sary to deal with this danger from 
without. ‘ Many political c charac ters 
suspected of being implicated in the 
rebellion were, under the authority 
of the executive committee and the 
civil authorities, apprehended. So 
also were various Haytian refugees 
suspected of being mixed up with 
the leaders of the insurrection.’ 
That these precautions were not 
uncalled for, we at once understand 
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from the following statement in a 
local paper :— 


The schooner Oracle, which cleared from 
this port by Messrs. Crosswell and Co. a 
fortnight ago, with 200 kegs of gunpowder 
for Inagua, has been captured at Port An- 
tonio, having on board General Lamothe and 
several Haytian adherents. It will be re- 
membered that certain circumstances trans- 
pired which led his Excellency the Governor 
to believe that General Lamothe was en- 
gaged in some treusonable disturbances here. 
‘Thereupon his Excellency had an interview 
with the General, when he was assured by 
him that his apprehension was groundless, 
and that he only sought an asylum here for 
peace and safety. The Oracle, it seems, had 
not gone to Inagua, but was hovering be- 
tween our disturbed district and Cape Hayti, 
the seat of the Haytian insurgents, It is 
said she put in at Port Antonio in distress, 
where, the authorities having had advices 
of the nature of her cargo, “she was eap- 
tured. 


Ina leading article on the subject, 
the Standard says:— 


It has been revealed, during the late in- 
quiries occasioned by the rebellion, that a 
plan for the capture of Kingston had been 
xettled under the advice and direction of the 
Haytian exile, General Lamothe, and was to 
be earried out ‘simultaneously with the rising 
in St. Thomas in the East, and that ap- 
pointed to take place in other parishes of the 
island. The details of this diabolical plan 
make one shudder. We refrain from pub- 
lishing them; and can only say, that had the 
precipitation of Paul Bogle not frustrated 
uction predetermined by the rebels, it would 
have effectually ensured the inevitable mur- 
der of every white and coloured man in 
Jamaica. 

Governor Eyre himselfthus briefly 
alludes to other agitators, and con- 
cludes by making some honourable 
exceptions to those whom, as a body, 


he has not hesitated to accuse of 


disloyal practices :-— 


The parties who have more immediately 
taken part in these nefarious proceedings 
are, firstly, G. W. Gordon, a member of the 
Assembly and a Baptist preacher ; secondly, 
several black persons, chiefly of the Baptist 
persuasion, connected with him; thirdly, 
various political demagogues and agitators, 
who, having no character or property to 
lose, make a trade of exciting the ignorant 
people; fourthly, a few persons of better 
paeensiion and education, who find their 
interest in acquiring an influence amongst 
the black people by professing to advise 
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them, whilst in reality they are but exciting 
and stimulating their evil passions ; fifthly, 
a few Baptist missionaries, who, like ——, 
endorse ut public meetings or otherwise all 
the untruthful statements or inuendoes pro- 
pagated in Dr. Underhill’s letter; and lastly, 
a section of the press, which, like the Watch- 
man and the County Union, is always dis- 
seminating seditious doctrines, and endea- 
vouring to bring into contempt the represen- 
tative of the Sovereign, and all constituted 
authority. Whilst it is my duty to point 
out how mischievous has been the influence 
of a few of the Baptist ministers, and of 
various members of that persuasion, it is 
equally my duty, and a pleasure to me to 
state that I believe the large majority of 
the Baptist ministers have been most anx- 
ious to support the authorities, to teach their 
people to be loyal and industrious, and to 
endorse the advice given to the peasantry by 
her Most Gracious Majesty. 


It is only to be expected that 
errors of judgment should be im- 
puted, by those who are not actors 
in the scenes themselves, to others 
who are excusably ‘loy al, amazed, 
wise, temperate, and furious’ all in 
amoment. The man of action must 
necessarily expose himself to criti- 
cism. Weshall soon know the truth, 
and it may prove that in the popular 
outcry against the Governor we 
have an instance of the extraorili- 
nary power of persistent misrepre- 
sentation. 

Those acts of retributive justice 
so painfully detailed in the brief 
despatches of the military leaders 
are but too certain to occur under 
the miserable conditions which we 
have described. The language of 
the local papers but too painfully 
reflects the state of feeling enter- 
tained by the whites towards the 
blacks. The relations under which 
the two races can live together have 
yet to be discovered. 

The Governor, constantly on the 
move, had arr ested Mr. G. W. Gor- 
don, the supposed instigator of 
these disasters, and conveyed him 
on board H. M. 8. Wolverine, 
whence he was removed to Morant 
Bay, tried by a court-martial, and 
executed within three days after 
its sentence. On the legality or 
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necessity of this ‘murder,’ as it is 
ilescribed by Mr. Bright, we offer 


no opinion pending the report of 


Sir Henry Storks.* The original 
author of negro ‘ revivals’ in his 
native island, Gordon had so worked 
upon the vague intellect of the 
blacks, that the latter looked upon 
him as a leader of more than or- 
dinary sanctity ; and in the letter 
which he wrote an hour before his 
execution, on the 23rd of October, 
he certainly gives the reader the 
idea of his having been a dupe, as 
much as he appeared a traitor. 

There can be no question what- 
ever as to the propriety of summa- 
rily executing all rebels found in 
arms, and the fate of Paul Bogle + 
surely claims no commiseration. 

‘[t is a remarkable fact,’ says 


Governor Eyre, in his despatch of 


the zoth October 1865. 


that, so far as we can ascertain, the rebels 
at Morant Bay did not proceed in any con- 
siderable numbers to the adjacent districts, 
but the people of each district rose and 
committed the deeds of violence and de- 
struction that were done within it. This 


fact shows how wide-spread the feeling of 


<lisaffection is, and how prepared the people 
of each parish were to catch the spirit and 
follow the example of their neighbours. It 
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shows too the extreme insecurity which yet 
exists in nearly all the other parishes of 
Jamaica, where the same bad spirit prevails. 
In the lately disturbed districts the rebellion 
is crushed, in the others it is only kept under 
for the present, but might at any moment 
burst into fury. 

In the course of one week, by the 
energy of Mr. Eyre, aided bya hand- 
ful of white troops, blue jackets, and 
the usual complement of black sol- 
cliers and Maroons, was crushed a re- 
bellion perhaps the best organised of 
all those that had convulsed the is- 
land since 1690; and had it not been 
thus met at its birth by a strong 
man who was not afraid of responsi- 
bility, Jamaica would, in the opinion 
of the present writer, have been lost 
to the British Crown. 

It has been asserted that, between 
the 30th October and 1st November 
last, a court-martial, composed of 
one lieutenant and two ensigns, 
had caused thirty-five rebels to be 
hanged. Such necessities are to 
be deeply regretted: and it is ad- 
mitted by all, that martial law is 
perplexed with difficulties when ap- 
plied tointestine disorders. The flog- 
ging, especially of women, was simply 
detestable : that there was, however, 
anything cruel and unprecedented 


* After perusing the reports of the court-martial, the reader will probably be less 


forbearing. 


a dog upon.—Ed. F. M. 


The evidence on which Mr. Gordon was convicted was not enough to hang 


+ Bocuie’s Prociamation. 


‘Mr. Graham and other Gentlemen,- 
ki 
SKIL, 


‘The iron bar is now broken in this parish. 


* Morant Bay, Oct. 17, 1865. 


It is time for us to help ourselyes—skin for 


The white people send a proclamation to 


the Governor to make war against us, which we all must put our shoulders to the wheel 


and pull together. 


leave your house—take your guns. 
Come over to Stony Gut that we 
without delay. Blow 
man, march them down on their arms. 
from to-day till to-morrow. 
is too great. 
prepare to meet them too. Cheer, men: 
of the night, or before daybreak. 


‘ Get a bearer to send us an answer to this, for they 


again. 
place vou are from, before entered. 


War is at my blackskin. 
Every black man must turn out at once, for the oppression 
The white people are now cleaning up their guns for us, which we must 
cheer in heart. 
(Signed) 


The Maroons sent the proclamation to mect them at Hayfield at 
once, without delay, that they will put us in the way how to act. 


Everyone of you must 


Who don’t have guns take cutlasses down at once. 
might march 
your shells, roule your drums, 


over to meet the Maroons at once 
house to house—take out every 
War is at hand, 


We are looking for you a part 
‘ Pau. Boere. 
B. Crark. 
J. G. M*Leay. 
P. Cameron,’ 
are determined to make us slaves 


When you do come to Stony Gut or Tk field, blow your shells, and tell what 


‘FE. R. Barrey, 
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in causing the untried prisoners 
to witness the execution of their 
already condemned associates, can- 
not in fairness be urged against 
the local authorities, for such is the 
invariable custom in all garrisons 
and in the field—in Great Britain, 
as well as in her colonies. 

Some have even gone so far as to 
compare these negro insurrections 
with the great rebellions in Po- 
land and Hungary; but even to 
name such races and such griey- 
ances in the same breath seems a 
stretch of liberality, bordering on 
fatuity, for which few persons who 
have ever had any practical expe- 
rience of the negro would be pre- 
vared. 

The speech of Governor Eyre, on 
the opening of the Legislative As- 
sembly on the 7th November, shows 
that he was fully equal to the posi- 
tion in which he now found himself, 
and had the courage at once to 
strike at the root of the evil :— 


‘It is my duty to state,’ said he, ‘ that, sa- 
tisfactory as it is to know that the rebellion 
in the Eastern districts has been crushed out, 
the entire colony has long been, and still is, 
on the brink of a yoleano which may at any 
moment burst into fury. There is scarcely 
a district or parish in the island where dis- 
loyalty, sedition, and murderous intentions 
are not widely disseminated, and in many 
instances openly expressed. The misap- 
prehensions and misrepresentations of 
pseudo-philanthropists in England and in 
this country ...a licentious and unseru- 
pulous press . . . and the misdirected efforts 
and misguided counsel of certain ministers 
of religion ... have led to their natural, 
their necessary, and their inevitable result, 
among an ignorant, excitable, and uncivilised 
population. 

.. . ‘I know of no general grievance or 
wrong under which the negroes of this colony 
labour. Individual cases of hardship must 
arise in every community, butas a whole the 
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peasantry of Jamaica have nothing to com- 
plain of. They are less taxed, can live more 
easily and cheaply, and ure less under an 
obligation to work for subsistence than any 
peasantry in the world”... ‘The same 
laws’ . . . ‘apply to the white and coloured 
inhabitauts alike.’* 


To prevent future disturbance it 
has been proposed to employ the 
Maroons as a permanent auxiliary 
force. This is one of those novelties 
which more distant observers are 
inclined to regard with distrust. 

During the recent, as in former re- 
bellions, the Maroons served against 
the negroes; but their natural affi- 
nities of race with the black popu- 
lation, their traditions, and their 
semi-barbarism seem to unfit them 
for the confidence desired to be re- 
posed in them. 

The personal influence of a par- 
ticular white officer may be suf- 
ficient to ensure their loyalty for a 
season; but instinct, the nataral 
antagonism of colour, and the want 
of any community of ideas with the 
white man, make such defenders of 
doubtful value ; for, in the event ofa 
decided repulse of the white troops, 
there can be little question how the 
balance of their minds would turn. 

Nor, again, is the employment of 
savages creditable to a civilised 
people. They appear to have gone 
into the woods, in pursuit of 
human game, with the zest of blood- 
hounds. 

As regards black troops gene- 
‘ally, it appears that our West 
India regiments, during the late 
insurrection, did some execution 
amongst the rebels ; but it must be 
borne in mind that they were always 
more or less under the control of 
white troops. Wedo not disparage 


* He added, ‘I cannot myself doubt that it is in a greatdegree due to Dr. Underhill’s letter 
and the meetings held in connection with that letter, where the people were told that they 
were tyrannised over and ill-treated, were over-taxed, were denied political rights, had 
no just tribunals, were misrepresented to her Majesty’s government by the authorities 
and by the planters, and where, in fact, language of the most exciting and seditious kind 
was constantly used, and the people told plainly to right themselves, to be up and doing, 
to put their shoulders to the wheel, to do as the Haytians had done, and other similar 


advice.’ 
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their aid, although after all it was 
only useful in pursuit. The ques- 
tion is, what would the black corps 
have done had the insurrection not 
been so promptly suppressed P A 
year has scarcely elapsed since, by 
disbanding one of those corps, com- 
posed of a heterogeneous mass of 
suspicious blacks, “such a contin- 
gency was avoided as might have 
resulted in the most serious conse- 
quences on the recent occasion. 

The annalist of Jamaica, speaking 
of the period 1796-1808 says ‘The 
black troops continued to harass 
the country by their presence.’ And 
again: ‘A negro corps was still quar- 
te ered upon the island, and many 
years elapsed before that painful 
thorn could be extirpated from the 
bosom of the country.’ 

In the year 1808, a mutiny broke 
out in one of these corps, which re- 
sulted in the death of two European 
officers; and although it was quickly 
suppressed, it is not unworthy of 
note that, in the subsequent insur- 


rection of the Kingston negroes, an 
African soldier of the regiment re- 
ferred to, at the last moment, saved 


his own life by the bet 
fellow-conspirators. 
Since the fallacies have been ex- 
ploded that black troops are more 
economical * than white, and that 
great mortality amongst the latter 
cannot be obviated by “ordinary pre- 
cautions, it seems injudicious to 
maintain at an equal cost two such 
forcees—one performing the duties 


rayal of his 
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of a police on the most expensive 
scale, while the other stands by 
watching. 

Moreover, there seems to be some 
inconsistency in the effort, on one 
hand, to augment the population of 
these islands by the importation of 
coolies, while, on the other, we re- 
duce it by recruiting amongst the 
creole labourers. Would it not be 
wiser to enlist the coolie, and leave 
the disaffected negro labourer to his 
own exertions ? 

Within the last eight years, so 
completely were our West Indian 
colonies denuded of troops, that, on 
a threatened insurrection of the 
negroes of Antigua, the authorities 
were obliged to apply for succour 
to the nearest French island. 

But the French, always so exact- 
ing, and jealous of their superiority 
over the baser races of mankind, 
are quite as popular amongst the 
creole negroes as we are ourselves. 
The negro will believe whatever is 
boldly asserted to him. 

In the French West Indian is- 
lands, the black labourers are en- 
rolled by districts, and when a plan- 
ter requires ‘hands,’ the Provost 
supplies them on requisition, settles 
their wages with the employer, and, 
if need be, inflicts punishment on 
offenders. Thus, in other words, 
the Government favours the labour 
of the island, under a species of 
military jurisdiction, a system which 
might with great advantage be 
adopted in Jamaica. 


* U.S. Magazine, Feb. 1865. 











































































































' PRESBYTERIAN SERMONS FROM ARCHIEPISCOPAL 
CHURCHES.* 


F you chose to come with me, on 
this sunshiny day midway in 
November, along this path that runs 
by the verge of ‘this bright-blue sea, 
L could take you to as solemn a 
burying-place as you are likely to 
find. That not very melodious bell 
that just at this minute fills the air, 
is summoning to work the students 


of a College which forms part of 


a certain ancient and famous Uni- 
versity. On your right hand, over 
a lofty wall, you may ‘discern build- 
ings of unpretending Gothic : that 
is the College. And on your left 
hand, at the base of a cliff of no 
great height, spreads the sea. When 
we have proceeded but a few steps, 
we shall behold, on our left, the ruins 
of a considerable castle, whose sea- 
ward walls rise sheer from the water. 
Castle and palace in one, that abode 
was the home of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, the Primate of the land. 
Once there was a day, when many 
soft and comfortable cushions were 
carried up to the roof of that tower, 
and upon these the Cardinal reclined 
in much ease and state, while there, 
a little to the east, the faggots were 
lighted which consumed a true and 
single-hearted Martyr. Anda day 


followed, not long after, whereon,’ 


just after breakfast, the slain body 
of the Cardinal was hung by one leg 
from that window, to the end that 
all might be assured that his ener- 
getic life was fairly ended. Let us 


pass on, thankful that the days of 


burning theologians who think dif- 
ferently from ourselves are gone. 
The people, in this age, who would 
burn their opponents if they could, 
are confined to misrepresenting 
their views, writing malignant let- 
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ters about them in the newspapers 
(anonymously ),and generally telling 
lies to their pr ejudice. Impertfectly, 

indeed, are some, who we trust are 
really good men, delivered from 
envy, hatred, and malice, and all 
uncharitableness. 

But we forget them, entering 
this grand churchyard, Here, on 
the shore, and within hearing of 
the waves, the departed generations 
of the city have gathered for a 
thousand years. Rising from the 
green turf, you may discern the 
ruins of a noble cathedral: there 
are the sky-framing windows, the 
bases of many shafts, a western 
turret, and the eastern gable. Hard 
by, also within the churchyard, 
stands the lofty tower of a still 
older church, with a little bit of 
what was its choir: if you desire to 
do a kind thing, you will believe 
that it has stood here for fifteen 
centuries. What most strikes a 
stranger, walking about and looking 
at the gravestones, is the multitude 
of professors, principals, and clergy- 
men, that are buried here. Many, 
indeed, there are that have passed 
from the quiet walks, the quaint 
streets, the academic halls, of the 
ancient city, to its burying-place. 
And among those buried here, there 
are none worthier than two who 
were laid here since 1865 began : 
one in January, the other in April : 
the authors of these two volumes of 
posthumous sermons. There are 
various points of resemblance be- 
tween the positions of these distin- 
guished and most amiable men. 
Kach was the Presbyterian in- 
cumbent of a cathedral and archie- 
piscopal city. In the old days, the 


* 1. Lectures and Sermons. By the Rev. John Park, D.D. Minister of the First Charge, 
St. Andrews. Edinburgh and London: Blackwoods. 1865. 
2. Sermons and Expositions. By the late John Robertson, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. 


With a Memoir of the Author, by the Rey. 
Strahan. 1865. 
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Church in Scotland had two arch- 
bishops: the Archbishop of St. An- 
drews was primate, his companion 
dignitary was the Archbishop of 
Glasgow. The National Church of 
Scotland now knows no archbishops 
or bishops. But old names cling to 
old things and places: the noble 
church at Glasgow, which has now 
no cathedra, yet keeps its ancient 
name of cathedral; and in it the 
services were conducted by Dr. 
Robertson. There, when the bells 
ceased on a Sunday, no surpliced 
train came in procession to the 
stalls of the choir: a single minister, 
in robes of sober black, issued from 
the chapter-house, and ascended 
the pulpit, and began the simple 
service of the Scotch Church. 
Yet, though the devout Anglican 
might miss his own magnificent 
choral worship, [ think that if he 
had heard Dr. Robertson preach, he 
would have been assured that very 
few among the dignitaries of the 
great Establishment south of the 


‘Tweed were worthy of being placed 


second or third to him. As for the 
ancient metropolitan city, its cathe- 
(ral is in ruins. There, amid 
the surrounding expanse of green 
graves, pervaded by the never- 
failing murmur of the sea, those 
(lesolate remains testify to the power 
of a too eloquent sermon preached 
by John Knox. But the ancient 
parish church of the Holy Trinity was 
ranked as pro-cathedral when episco- 
pacy was restored for a while under 
the Stuarts: a grand monument to 
Archbishop Sharpe holds a con- 
spicuous place in it; and in that vast 
building Dr. Park preached for 
eleven years. Both died at St. 
Andrews : Dr. Robertson after 
lingering illness, which had for 
several months laid him aside from 
(luty, at the age of forty-one; Dr. 
Park in a moment, at the age of 
sixty-two. And here, not far apart, 
they are buried. 

Would you wish to know some- 
thing, High-Church Anglican reader, 
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of the kind of instruction preached 
by two of the most eminent of 
Presbyterian ministers, in these 
churches where you might proba- 
bly say they had no right to be? 
Probably you are aware (if you are 
« decently-informed human being) 
that the average standard of preach- 
ing is considerably higher in Scot- 
landthanin England: asindeedought 
to be the case in a church whose 
clergy are educated to write ser- 
mons, and whose worship makes in- 
struction at least as prominent as 
devotion. But in these two volumes, 
you doubtless have specimens of 
Scotch preaching at its very best. 
Let me counsel you to read them. 
And suffer a few words, by way of in- 
troduction to them, from one who 
does not pretend to look at either 
book with the unbiassed estimate of 
a stranger. 

Let the metropolitan city and its 
minister come first. 

Just once did I hear Dr. Park 
preach. It was fifteen years ago, 
when a student at college, that 
chancing to arrive at the pretty 
town of Dumfries on a Fast-day 
(which in Scotland means a week- 
day on which there is service at 
church, but on which at home, espe- 
cially in the houses of the clergy, 
there is a better dinner than usual), 
I was told, as an inducement to go 
to church, that the great advantage 
that afternoon awaited the congre- 
gation of the parish church of St. 
Michael, of hearing Mr. Park, mi- 
nister of Glencairn. I remember 
well the first look of the preacher, 
entering the church. It was cer- 
tainly disappointing. Very dark, 
with a sad and downward aspect, 
he did not at first look the man he 
was. But coming to know the face 
better, you could see in it great 
power, thoughtfulness, and kindli- 
ness. The sermon he preached is 
not in the published volume, which 
is matter for regret. It was a very 
tine one: the text was, He shall be 
a priest upon his throne. 1 recall 
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the church, as it looked that after- 
noon: the overwhelming energy of 
the preacher, the thorough heart 
with which he threw himself into 
what he said, the beautiful little 
bits of life-like description, the oc- 
casional touches of pathos: the 
breathless silence and attention in 
which the large congregation bent 
forward, and gazed and heard. No 
doubt, it was one of Dr. Park’s very 
best appearances: not every day 
could any preacher be sure of getting 
so thoroughly into the spirit of his 
discourse, and warming up to that 
true emotion which cannot be coun- 
terfeited. But I thought then, and 
think yet, that I never was more 
impressed by any preacher. And 
when, early in 1854, he was removed 
from the charming but retired val- 
ley in Dumfriesshire to the acade- 
mic shades of St. Andrews, it was 
matter of general congratulation 
that he had found a charge worthy 
of his great powers. 

But Dr. Park was much more 
than a great preacher. He was one 
of the most accomplished men in 
Scotland. Only the engrossing 
duties of the sacred profession hin- 
dered his rising to fame as a poet, 
a painter, and a musician. His 
musical faculty was exquisite. His 
enjoyment of high-class music was 
intense. He has left behind him 
much music of his own composition, 
some of which, it is to be hoped, 
will be published. And though, 
for obvious reasons, he would not 
in ordinary society touch the instru- 
ment, the few friends who have 
heard his inimitable performance 
on the pianoforte, can testify that 
he had it in him to become one of 
the first of practical musicians. 
Only once the writer heard him, 
ten years ago. Beethoven was at 
that time his favourite composer : 
and he played much of his music 
with perfect skill and great gusto. 
Landscape-painting he had much 
enjoyment in: I remember his 
saying that he thought the happiest 


their author. 
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possible life was that ofa landscape- 
painter. He spoke of the more 
thorough appreciation of natural 
beauty which such a one has, 
through his eye being trained to re- 
mark all the details of scenery. Two 
or three charming songs are all that 
has been published of Dr. Park’s poe- 
tical vein ; but these, and many pas- 
sages scattered through his sermons, 
show that in him the poet had been 
born, though the force of circum- 
stances hindered his development. 

Here is his volume of Lectures and 
Dr. Park, I believe, had 
published nothing during his life; 
and this book was elicited by the 
strong desire expressed by many, 
after his sudden death, that some 
little portion of the material to 
which they had listened, might be 
preserved and perpetuated. In most 
cases, such discourses would be 
placed at a disadvantage through 
not being prepared. for the press by 
But Dr. Park wrote 
with such elaborate care, that pro- 
bably he would not have desired 
to alter a word of these compo- 
sitions. And the volume has had 
the advantage of being edited 
by Dr. Tulloch, the accomplished 
and eloquent Principal of St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrews. The hyper- 
critical faultfinder could probably 
point to but a single oversight on 
the editor’s part. At p. 178 you 
will find two texts of scripture 
quoted in an unsatisfactory fashion, 
by giving the first few words and 
then breaking off with an ‘&c.’ ‘ Ere 
ever the mountains were brought 
forth, &c.: Take I the wings of the 
morning, &c.’ Somewhat slovenly 
this seems to us to be even in 
manuscript, but quite indefensible 
in print. 


’ 
Sermons. 


What are the characteristics that 
strike -one, now we can deliberately 
read the sermons? Voice and 
manner, with all their power, are 
gone: and doubtless the sermons of 
every great preacher lose very much 
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in losing these. Losing these, many 
sermons lose just what vivified 
them. 

Well, there is a certain massive 
force of mind, that impresses one 
everywhere in this book. Here and 
there, you find the scruples of well- 
meaning weak people brushed aside 
with a certain impatient contempt. 
As for instance, speaking of the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer : 

1 make these remarks partly because 
some of us may have heard the use of this 
prayer objected to on the pretence that the 
name of Christ Himself is not in it. But 
surely of all fastidious scruples about not 
having the mere xame of Christ in every- 
thing, that is one of the least defensible. 
Why, my friends, it was Christ Himself 
who authorised us to use this prayer: and 
therefore we cannot use it intelligently at 
all but in His name, as by His authority. 


The writer, who had been accus- 
tomed to regard the objection thus 
indicated to the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer as an extraordinary instance 
of vulgar wrong-headedness, learned 
to think differently of it on finding 
that it was esteemed as of force by 
Archbishop Whately. But a won- 
derfully clever man may doubtless 
sometimes think wrong. 

Something analogous may be 
found at p. 185, speaking of the 
laws of nature: and at p. 189, 
speaking of Fatalism. At p. 324 
there is a sly hit at a certain great 
Church : 

One commentator says: It means that 
you should make friends in the Chureh by 
paying them money for admission to Chris- 
tian privileges, which they call everlasting 
habitations; and you may readily guess 
where that commentator comes from. 


Then there are occasional little 
bits of exquisitely beautiful and cor- 
rect description. Take this as a 
specimen : 


‘Also by watering’ (that is, by the 
change of its vapour into water) ‘He wea- 
rieth the thick cloud.’ Again how beauti- 
ful! You must have often marked that, 
my friends. You have seen the thick black 
cloud, hanging almost like a solid wall in 
the sky: and yet, as the still, vapoury- 
looking streams of rain fell from it, it grew 
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wearied as it were, and was gradually worn 
out from the face of the heavens. 

And then again, ‘ He seattereth his bright 
cloud.’ You have seen that, too, when 
after heavy rain, on some warm summer 
day especially, the weather clears again, 
and bright fleecy clouds are floating in the 
deep-blue sky, but are soon broken up into 
shining fragments, and little films, and gold 
and silver, which at length gradually dis- 
appear like flakes of flame dissolving in the 
air around them. 


Touches of tenderness here and 
there. Take this: 

There is a rest for both the body and the 
soul, which may be well compared to sleep 

-gentle, reviving, and refreshing sleep; 
pain and care and anxiety are over, for both, 
for ever. The aching head shall never more 
be vainly laid on w restless pillow. The 
anxious mind shall never more count the 
hours as they strike, and wish perhaps that 
death itself would come at last to end the 
weary waking. The gentle time of God’s 
own peace hath closed over the stormy 
night, and soul and frame, although in 
different ways, partake the welcome bless- 
ing. 

You see the well-read man at 
every turn; and there are many 
instances of that liberality which 
comes of knowledge and thought. | 
have a friend, a very clever friend, 
well known to the readers of this 
magazine, who said (in print) that 
Heaven, according to the Calvinistic 
theology, would be as empty as 
Edinburgh in September. And any- 
thing emptier, truly, can hardly be. 
1 wish Surrey would read pp. 266-7. 
I give but the last sentence : 

Yea, we hope to meet with there, not 
merely many of those from whom we differ 
in opinion here, but with many a one for 
whom at present we have far stronger fears : 
we hope to meet with many a poor prodigal 
and many an erring sister there, whom in 
our hard-heartedness, or in our despair, we 
had given over as lost for ever: we believe 
that among the happiest of all heavenly 
meetings shall such a meeting be. 

Amen! amen ! 


Save in such bursts of kindliness 
and hopefulness, there is no devia- 
tion from the ordinary Scotch or- 
thodox theology,—which, let us be 
thankful, is now generally kindly 
and hopeful. Dr. Park seems to 
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have had no peculiar views. Yet 
the hearty recognition, at page 189, 
of the great Christian festival of 
Christmas would donbtless offend 
some good people who think it 
right to do honour to the birthday 
of the Queen, but think it sinful 
to remember the birthday of the 
Redeemer. And the strong expres- 
sion of reverence for the material 
church at pages 268-9, would pro- 
bably offend (1 trust it will heartily) 
those Scotchmen who walk into 
a place of worship with their hats 
stuck on their wrong heads; and 
who judge such a place suitable 
for the drinking of tea, the eating 
of cookies, the making of jocular 
speeches, and the applause of um- 
brellas commingled with that of 
feet. 

Let it be said here, that it is 
ine xpressibly irritating and morti- 
fying, visiting Glasgow Cathedral, 
to witness a multitude of boors 
walking about its grand interior 
with their hats stuck on their heads. 
Nave, choir, Lady Chapel, are per- 
vaded by these unutterably offen- 
sive beings. Why do not the 
Glasgow magistrates, who ought to 
be intelligent men, try to enforce 
decency in their creat church ? 
Some months ago, the w riter spent 
a spare hour in Glasgow, in the 
Cathedral. Two human beings 
entered the choir, each with his 
hat on his head. Only three were 
in that place. So the writer, em- 
bracing his opportunity, approached 
the human beings, and said, in 
kindly tones, ‘Will you be so very 
kind as to take off your hats You 
don’t know how painful it is to 
many people to see people with 
their hats on in church.’ The 
beings confusedly took off their 
hate, and moved a few yards off. 
There they conversed together, and 
recovered heart. Then they fairly 
stuck their hats on again, and re- 
garded the writer with looks -of 
defiance. What could one do? 
You can’t make a silk purse out 


of a sow’s ear. You cannot make 
a vulgar offensive cad conduct him- 
self as a gentleman. Yet it is 
comforting to think that, even in 
Scotland, a hat on a head, in church, 
is an unmistakeable sign. It marks 
either the ignorant blockhead, or 
the flippant “vulgarian. Happy for 
the two beings at Glasgow Cathe- 
dral, that I was not the Emperor 
of Russia, and that they were not 
my subjects. For then, wisdom 
would have been added to them 
by the subtraction of epidermis. 

This is my last quotation : 

Antiquarians, searching among the old 
tombs of the Etrurian kings, have told us 
that, when they opened for the first time 
one of these receptacles of royalty, they be- 
held with astonishment (through the hole 
in the wall, and amidst the dimness of the 
sepulchre), the figure of a monarch seated 
upright upon a throne, in magnificent robes, 
and with a circlet of shining gold upon his 
head; but only for a moment, only for a 
moment! For, whenever the light and air 
entered, the mummy suddenly began to 
shake, and slowly crumbled down in dust 
upon the ground, as if the thing were 
ashamed that the light of heaven should 
behold in it so wretched a mockery of long- 
departed greatness. 


I do not quote the: analogy traced. 
But is not that vividly gr aphic } ? 


Now let us turn to that ablest, 
gentlest, simplest, kindest of Scotch 
Churchmen, who served in one me- 
tropolitan cathedral church, and 
who now rests under the shadow 
of another. 

| wish exceedingly that I could 
persuade any reé uder of Fraser to 
carefully read Dr. Robertson's post- 
humous volume of Sermons and 
Expositions. And most earnestly 
i wish that in perusing the hearty 
and graceful memoir by the accom- 
plished incumbent of Monifieth (a 
memoir which does high credit to 
Mr. Young's head and heart), each 
reader would understand that every 
word said in Dr. Robertson's praise 
is to be construed literally. In 
Scotland, you may not unfr equently 
find preachers of the smallest pos- 
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sible merit, described in print as 
among * the most eminent members 
of the Church.’ But when Mr. 
Young thus speaks of his friend, 
he says less than he might. In 
some respects, Dr. Robertson was 
unquestionably the first of Seotch 
theologians. And heartily as Mr. 
Young sets forth his merit, you 
may see, all through the memoir, a 
certain reserve, which testifies the 
writer’s resolution not to outrun 
the reader’s sympathy, or incur the 
faintest suspicion of extravagance. 
He has thoroughly succeeded. Sel- 
dom will you find a more touching 
story of a hard student’s uneventful 
life. 

There is a little Prefatory Note, 
written by one who above : all others 
is desirous that these discourses be 
justly appreciated. Mrs. Robertson 
Say: 

The sermons have been printed exactly 
as they were left by their author, with the 
exception of a few inconsiderable verbal 
changes. In reading and judging of them, 
it should be kept in remembrance that none 
of them were written with a view to publi- 
cation—that they were laidaside immediately 
after being preached, and never revised, or 
altered in any way. 

Then comes the memoir, extending 
to 74 pages. Then some discourses 
written while incumbent of a coun- 
try parish in Forfarshire. Next, 
some written while incumbent of 
Glasgow, and preached at the Ca- 
thedral ; ; finally, some Thoughts and 
Kxpostions designed to have been 
wrought into a solid theological 
work. 

John Robertson was born at 
Perth, in April 1824. He was the 
only child of his mother, and she 
was soon left a widow. Robertson 
came from the same humble rank 
of society which has yielded many 
of the . greatest Scotchmen. He 
was a wonderfully precocious and 
industrious boy, never joining in 
the sports of other children. At 
school, he gained several friends, 
whose influence was of value to him 
as he grew up. He soon became 

























an admirable classical scholar, and 
a first-rate mathematician, while 
his acquaintance with English 
literature was great, and his know- 
ledge of French such that he read 
Moli¢re as easily as his own 
tongue. Having acquired the re- 
putation of a prodigy at Perth, _ 
proceeded to the University of S 
Andrews, where, in every Soot 
ment of study, Robertson was easily 
first. Soon after his entering the 
University, his mother died, and he 
was left with hardly a relation in 
the world. His modesty was equal 
to his merit, and disarmed all envy: 
the simple, cheerful, unpretending 
student, who carried off all attain- 
able honours, was universally be- 
loved. Before taking orders, he 
had laboured hard to form a good 
English style: and such was his 
maturity of mind, that the erude- 
ness and extravagance which 
generally deform the — earlier 
sermons of those who ultimately 
prove the best preachers, never 
appeared in him. A fact is stated 
as to Robertson’s appointment to 
his first living, which will seem 
strange to English readers. The 
patronage of Mains and Strath- 
martine belongs tothe Crown. But 
when the people of a Scotch parish, 
with something like unanimity, pe- 
tition the Crown in favour of any- 
one they please, the Crown almost 
invariably presents to the living 
the man of their choice. So when 
i) vacancy occurred, the people 
of Mains and Strathmartine ap- 
pointed a committee (it may be 
presumed) of their wisest men, and 
these desired to hear Mr. Robertson 
preach. 


After making eareful inquiries, the com- 
mittee of the congregation of Mains re- 
quested Mr. Robertson to preach before 
them ; and accordingly he preached by ar- 
rangement, forenoon and afternoon, in the 
parish church of Liff, where the committee 
were present to hear him. The forenoon 
. sermon delighted the committee. During 
the interval, one of the members of the 
congregation at Liff, who kuew Mr. Robert- 
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son, congratulated him, telling him the 
impression he had produced, and that the 
<ommittee were particularly pleased that he 
had used xo paper. ‘Well, he said, ‘I am 
so glad you have mentioned this, for I am 
determined that I will accept no parish 
with an understanding that I am to use no 
paper. I am quite prepared to repeat the 
afternoon discourse ; but I shall now read 
it, that the deputation may not be misled in 
any way.’ It was a characteristic instance 
of honesty and integrity. Fortunately for 
themselves, and the parish they repre- 
sented, the deputation from the Mains 
liked the afternoon sermon also, though 
it was read; and Mr. Robertson was 
forthwith recommended to the Home Se- 
eretary as the choice of the parishioners of 
Mains. 

For the enlightenment of the 
Saxon reader, Mr. Young should 
have explained what the rustic 
Scotchman means by USING PAPER: 
though the sense may be gathered 
on a diligent perusal of the passage. 
To use paper, means to take your 
manuscript sermon with you to the 
pulpit and read it to the congrega- 
tion. To use no paper, means that 
either you preach extempore, trust- 
ing to the inspiration of the mo- 
ment for the words in which to 
express what you have previously 
thought out; or that you write 
your sermon and commit it la- 
boriously to memory, and then go 
and repeat it as though it were 
spoken extempore. In former days, 
the prejudice against the paper 
was extreme, especially in the 
west of Scotland: and almost all 
clergymen repeated their — ser- 
mons from memory. Growing in- 
telligence has removed or abated 
that prejudice; and most of the 
Scotch clergy now wse the paper 
freely. 

Robertson was very popular in 
his country parish. The Scotch 
peasantry are commonly so well 
educated, that most of them can in 
some degree appreciate good preach- 
ing: and the frank, kindly manner 
of the new minister gained the 
hearts of his parishioners. Like 
most of the wisest, best, and most 
efficient ministers of the Scotch 


Church, he was a silent member of 
the Church Courts : 


He seldom spoke more than a few words 
in the Assembly, and in church courts at 
all times he preferred to leave the speaking 
to others. 


This is how he prepared his ser- 
mons. Not that it will be of the 
least use as a rule for other 
preachers. For each man’s mind 
is a machine with its own peculiar 
likings, and must be worked in the 
way that suits itself: 


His ordinary method of preparing for the 
pulpit was, after selecting a text, to think 
over it during the greater part of the week, 
never losing sight of it when going about 
his ordinary parochial work, or even when 
engaged in conversation the most remote 
from the train of thought he was pursuing. 
Then, when the subject was fully arranged 
in his mind, he sat down to write, very 
often not until Saturday morning. There 
was often a difficulty with the first few 
sentences, which he would arrange and re- 
arrange many times; but when once fairly 
commenced, he wrote with great ease and 
rapidity, seldom altering a word; and it 
was his custom not to stop, if possible, until 
he had finished his discourse, as he was ac- 
customed to say that those sermons wer 
best which he had completed at a sitting. 


And this is how he preached : 


He had few of those gifts and graces of 
oratory which make a powerful though 
transient impression on the multitude. He 
used very few gestures, and those he did 
employ were neither energetic nor graceful. 
He read with considerable closeness; and, 
above all, his voice, though good, was 
neither sonorous nor powerful. And yet, 
wherever he went, particularly when he 
preached to an intellectual and cultivated 
audience, he produced an impression not to 
be forgotten, which was confirmed and 
strengthened the more frequently he was 
heard. 


He was fond of rural pursuits, 
and took great delight in his gar- 
den and his flowers. Repeated 
offers of further preferment failed 
to withdraw him from his beloved 
country parish. But at length, in 
1858, he accepted the important 
charge of First Minister of Glas- 
gow: and at the age of 34, received 
from the University of St. Andrews 
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the degree of D.D. His duty, 
besides the pastoral care of a large 
parish, was to preach twice each 
Sunday at the Cathedral Church, 
whose beauty was a never-failing 
delight to him. 


One unfailing source of admiration and 
delight to Dr. Robertson was the venerable 
and beautiful Cathedral church. He had 
always an eye for architectural beauty and 
grandeur, and felt himself at once elevated 
and solemnised by the contemplation of it. 
He was proud of the noble structure which 
he was privileged to call his own church, 
and witnessed during his ministry, with the 
most lively interest, its gradual restoration. 
He saw it almost every week growing in 
beauty, as one magnificent stained glass 
window after another was inaugurated, till 
at last the work was completed, and he 
found himself surrounded by a ‘dim reli- 
gious light;’ and though he was by no 
means so easily reached through the ear as 
through the eye, he was not insensible to 
the singular charm of the singing in the 
Cathedral, where the sound is so refined by 
the lofty roof and towering pillars, and 
where the harmonies seem to gain some 
strange hidden power to arrest and satisfy 
the listening ear. 


But Dr. Robertson’s day of duty 
was to be brief. Repeated attacks 
of heart-disease laid him aside from 
much of his beloved work; and in 
the autumn of 1864, in the hope 
that a lengthened period of rest 
might restore him to health and 
duty, he went to St. Andrews, to 
the house of his father-in-law, Dr. 
Cook, Professor of Church History 
in St. Mary’s College. But restora- 
tion was not to be. Andon Jannary 
9, 1865, he died, not having reached 
the age of 41. The grief of those 


among whom he laboured, and of 


all who heard him, was true and 
deep, and he did not leave a single 
enemy. 


The funeral day was the 14th of January 
1865, the last. day of the second week of the 
new year. It was one of those sombre 
gloomy days so common in our climate, and 
there was something in the feelings of those 
who assembled to pay the last tribute of 
respect to the departed in harmony with the 
aspect of nature. Many had come from 
great distances to be present—from Glas- 
gow, from Dundee, from Perth. In St. 
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Andrews, the professors of both colleges in 
their robes, and the students in their gowns, 
joined the funeral procession, thus distin- 
guishing and honouring the memory of one 
of the most gifted and able students of their 
ancient University. Along the streets lead- 
ing to the place of interment the shops 
were closed, and many of the townspeople 
were to be seen among the mourners. 
Around the grave, at the south-east corner 
of the burying-ground, to lower his ho- 
noured remuins into their last resting-place, 
there met a group that suggested many 
touching memories; his relatives by mar- 
riage were there, four of his elders from 
Glasgow and the Mains, his old teacher, 
Mr. Crichton, a fellow-student, and one 
distant blood relation, the only one he had ; 
but he had gone to his heavenly Father's 
house, to join that great, loving, united 
family of whom. our blessed Lord has said, 
‘Whosoever shall do the will of God, the 
same is my brother, and my sister, and my 
mother.’ And so he was laid to his rest, 
not within the precincts of his own noble 
church, amidst the din and bustle of that 
great city where he had last held the minis- 
terial office, but within the solemn shadows 
of what had once been a far mightier and 
more renowned cathedral, with nothing now 
to disturb its stillness but the murmur of 
the great ocean that rolls beneath: 


Dr. Robertson wasa much younger 
man than Dr. Park; and a much 
more advanced theologian. And 
while Dr. Park had doubtless done 
the best he was to do, those who 
mourned Robertson felt that no one 


could tell how much promise of 


further excellence was cut short by 
his death. His removal was a 
heavy blow, not merely to those 
nearly connected with him, but to 
all interested in theological thought 
in Scotland. I have heard him 
preach several times. He was 
calm, dignified, wonderfully pithy 
and forcible and clear. You felt 
that not a word in his discourse 
could be altered but for the worse. 
Manly strong sense, and perfect 
taste in the choice of language, were 
what struck one. And that slow 
circulation, which appeared latterly 
in a pulse of 25, had doubtless 
something to do with his remark- 
able composure in preaching. Once 
I was in my own vestry before 
service, with Robertson, who was 
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to preach. I remarked how calm 
he seemed, and contrasted his 
coolness with the extreme nervous- 
ness of a yet more distinguished 
preacher, who had taken the same 
duty in the same church a few days 
before. ‘O,’ said he, with a smile, 
‘I don’t know what to feel nervous 
means; but that is because | 
am crass—Beoeotian!’ The simple 
beauty of his prayers was remark- 
able. Each minister of the Scotch 
Church has to prepare these for 
himself ; and it is frankly to be 
admitted that occasionally they 
may be found very bad. Robert- 
son’s were evidently, in great mea- 
sure, very carefully composed. His 
opinion was very decidedly in 
favour of a partial liturgy. Here 
are his own words : 

It would be a great pity and a great loss 
were the liberty of free prayer to be with- 
drawn: but I have stated from this pulpit 
more fully than I can do now, that, in my 
judgment, the reasons in favour of a partial 
liturgy are quite unanswerable. It seems 
an evil, certainly, that, in respect of what 
is so solemn and important as the expres- 
sion of their feelings and desires before 
God, a congregation should be entirely at 
the mercy of a man who may be narrow- 
minded or unsympathising, or deficient in 
sense or taste, or perhaps, however gene- 
rally well fitted forthe duty, not at the tim« 
in a frame of mind for happy utterance. 
Very beautiful devotional expressions may 
sometimes indeed flow unpremeditated from 
the heart ; but it can hardly be denied that, 
as a rule, our public prayers, in order to be 
really good—that is to say, connected, well 
expressed and solemn, as well as suitable to 
the wants of an assembled body of men— 
would require to be at least as carefully 
prepared as the sermons. It seems hard to 
understand why it should be thought more 
necessary to study carefully beforehand the 
words we are to address to our fellow-crea- 
tures than those we are to address ‘to our 
Maker. And I may add, that if this anxious 
preparation is requisite. and that, too, in a 
kind of composition which all men of taste 
and sensibility find very difficult, two ser- 
mons a week, and four or six prayers, are 
more than any ordinary man can continue 
to produce. 


Mr. Young gives no account of 
Dr. Robertson’s appearance. He 
had a very pleasant face: large and 
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extremely animated eyes: good 
features, and a dark complexion. 
Nothing could be more natural and 
unaffected than his entire address - 
nothing more genial and kind. He 
kept up a thorough acquaintance 
with all kinds of literature. Doubt- 
less religion had much to do with 
his unruffled amiability and good- 
but there was a noble foun. 
dation to build on, in a nature from 
which all bitter and malignant fee)- 
ing seemed to have been entirely 
excluded from the beginning. Let 
me sum up what I have to record 
of him, by saying what (unlike a 
certain conspicuous Anglican clergy- 
man) he never would have said of 
himself, that he was a great and 
good man. Read his volume care- 
fully, and you will think so too. 

You may likewise read another 
volume, called Pastoral Counsels, 
published by him a very little while 
before he died. Unlike ordinary 
sermons, you will find Dr. Robert- 
son's remarkably readable. He 
certainly wrote as thongh remem- 
bering Sydney Smith’s great prin- 
ciple, that every style is good, except 
the tiresome. Dr, Robertson is never 
tiresome. He leads one through 
tracks of thought so difficult, that 
in other hands they would have 
been repulsive: yet interest never 
flags. And if you read a discourse 
on Sunday, in the Pastoral Counsels, 
another on Places and Forms oj 
Worship, another on Martha an! 
Mury, ov Religious Diversities, and 
another on Progress, you will find 
specimens of the most advanced 
religious thought now current in 
Scotland. 

It is difficult toselectextracts from 
Dr. Robertson’s sermons, they are 
so evenly good, and their merit 
lies so much in the sustained eleva- 
tion of each as a whole. Yet let us 
take a few lines from a sermon, ful! 
of exquisite and pathetic beauty, on 
Jaivus’ Daughter : 


Ness 5 


Sut his growing trust receives a terrible 
blow. While the Lord is still conversing 
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with the woman, tidings arrive. ‘There 
came from the ruler’s house certain which 
said, Thy daughter is dead: why troublest 
thou the Master any further?’ The great 
change had taken place. She had entered 
that unknown world, from within whose 
mysterious portals no human tears nor 
human prayers can bring back a friend. 
What an awful event is death! How strange 
and solemn the alteration it produces! 
There may be little outward difference to 
distinguish the last moment of sinking life, 
from the first moment after the soul has 
departed. Yet what a real, what a mighty 
change! Last moment there was a living 
spirit here, this moment there is nothing 
but unprofitable clay; more beautiful, per- 
haps, than it was before, beautiful in its 
marble paleness and statue-like repose, but 
beautiful with a beauty no longer of this 
world, a sad and touching beauty that 
moves to tears. Men feel that they are in 
a presence in which it behoves them to 
tread softly, and speak in whispers. 


Mature and admirable as Dr. 
Robertson’s early sermons are, 
there is no doubt that his mind 
had grown, when he wrote those 
preached at Glasgow Cathedral. 
Or if some may object to its being 
said that the manifest change in 
some of his theological views is an 
improvement, as growth is,it may at 
least be said that the whole man had 
moved to another position. You 
see how the spirit of the age had 
affected one of the sharpest ob- 
servers of the progress of human 
thought. There is a sermon on 
False Views of the Nature of God, 
in which there are many passages 
setting forth views identical with 
those in a famous paragraph of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. 


If you attempt to answer, or rather to 
silence, these questions by the reply, that 
righteousness, goodness, and mercy as they 
exist in God, or rather as they are said to 
exist in God, are something wholly different, 
not only in degree, but in kind, from 
righteousness, goodness, and mercy as they 
exist in man, then, indeed, you may so far 
gain your object, but it is at a terrible 
cost ; you may silence the sceptic, but it is 
by an argument which would put an end 
not only to scepticism, but to faith—which 
would put an end to all theology, whether 
natural or revealed, to all possibility of any 
knowledge of God. 

VOL, LXXIII.—NO, CCCCXXXIY. 
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You may tell me that though God is 
often spoken of in common language as 
having hands and eyes and other bodily 
parts, H@has not such bodily parts really, 
but that ‘the language is a mere accommo- 
dation to our human way of speaking. You 
may tell me this, and this I can understand, 
without its being implied, that we have, 
and can have, no real knowledge of God. 
You may go higher ;—you may tell me that 
when we speak of the Divine understanding 
there is much in this language too that is 
mere accommodation to our human weak- 
ness: and that God has a cognition of His 
works, which must be so far different in 
kind from that which is open to the human 
intellect, I can imagine also, and yet that 
God may be known in a real sense. But if 
you tell me that mercy and goodness, and 
the other moral attributes of the Most High, 
are wholly and essentially different from 
those in man which are known by the same 
names, then I cannot see how religion is to 
be preserved,—how God can be known at 
all,—how I can even be sure that there is a 
God,—above all, how I can possibly be in 
fellowship with Him,—how my spirit can 
have true communion with His Spirit,— 
how I can be in any living relation to Him 
as a spiritual being. 


From a noble sermon on ‘That 
was the true light which lighteth 


every man that cometh into the 
world,’ these extracts are taken: 


In the first place, I do not think that as 
Christians we are at all required either to 
ignore or to undervalue the good there may 
he beyond the pale of our own faith. We 
are not bound to say that what are appa- 
rently good actions are evil, and must be so, 
when done by heathens or unbelievers ; that 
what seems to be noble is really uothing 
but splendid sin; and what seems to be 
just and true, only the mask which Satan 
puts on to disguise himself when he would 
pass for an angel of light. On the con- 
trary, we are at liberty to hold, I may say 
we are required to hold, the very opposite. 
Wherever there is anything that is appa- 
rently good and noble thought or felt or 
done by man, we are not to try to make out 
that it is not good and noble at all, but has 
only the delusive appearance of being so; 
we are to admit that it is what it looks; we 
are to rejoice in the light that shineth even 
in dark places; we are to trace it to its 
origin in the Sun of righteousness; we are 
to say with grateful hearts, ‘ This, though 
they know it not; this, though they may 
deny it; this is of Christ our Lord; by 
this He is testifying for Himself; by this 
He is claiming these people as His own; 
by this He is declaring Himself the Lord 

0 
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and Head of them, as of all other human 
beings ; this good is of Him, and witnesses 
for Him; and we are to be thankful for it, 
and give Him glory.’ 


The Anglican reader may con- 
trast this teaching with that set 
forth in the thirteenth of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which treats of Works 
before Justification ; and the Scotch 
reader may consider in what sense 
it is to be reconciled with the 
seventh section in Chap. XVI. of 
The Confession of Faith, which 
speaks of Works done by Unregene- 
rate Men. Tho eloquent author pro- 
ceeds: 


It seems to some to be detracting from 
the honour due to Christ when we venture 
to hold the liberal and hopeful views to 
which I have referred. When one ventures 
to think that there may be some good even 
beyond the pale of the Christian Church,— 
that perhaps not all the millions of the 
heathen are lost,—that perhaps those of 
them who live humbly and earnestly ac- 
cording to the light they have may arrive 
at brighter light hereafter, and may join in 
the anthem which shall be raised by that 
great company which no man can number, 
gathered from all nations and kindreds and 
tribes and tongues, to Him, of whom an 
apostle said, ‘Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him;’ when 
one ventures to hold such ideas, it seems to 
some that he is derogating from Christ's 
glory. It seems to me the very contrary is 
nearer the truth by far. Surely it is to 
exalt the Saviour greatly when one believes, 
with St. John, that there is a light which 
is more extensive than Christendom; and 
that this light, wherever it shines, is of 
Christ. I cannot see that it is possible to 
glorify Christ more than by claiming for 
Him that He is the author of all the good 
that is anywhere in the world. 


A passage on The Ministry of 
Reconciliation : 


‘Reconciling the world. Mark the libe- 
rality of the expression. Mark its compre- 
hensiveness. Reconciling the world. As I 
said before, the apostle did not perplex 
himself practically in the vain attempt to 
arrive at definite, logically-bounded con- 
ceptions on those deep things of God, 
touching clection and the like, on which 
much unprofitable discussion has often 
been bestowed, and which probably in this 
world will never be unrayelled. His view 


was that God’s object and desire was to re- 
concile the world, Jew and Gentile—all 
men everywhere. People should be diffi- 
dent in their judgments on such high mat- 
ters as the decrees of the Almighty, and 
should remember the great possibility of 
error, the absolute impossibility of certain 
knowledge, in regard to them. But people 
need not be diffident in holding that all 
men are invited to become partakers in the 
benefits of redemption. Our faculties go 
far enough to enable us to see quite clearly 
that that is what the Scriptures say in the 
most distinct terms, and the principle they 
always go upon even when it is not ex- 
pressed. ‘ God will have all men to be saved,’ 
So it is written, and the same thing is 
written in other words in a hundred other 
passages. And I do not believe that it*is 
written because we do not know who the 
elect are, or, in other words, who those are 
whom God will have to be saved; but I 
believe it is written because it is the simple 
truth, and I believe therefore I am to preach 
Christ to you freely, because Christ is free ; 
—-to you all, because it is the honest fact 
that He is offered to you all, and not for the 
reason that no one can tell to whom. 


There are two discourses 
Indwelling Christ, which treat a 
matter which would have been 
mystical in other hands ; but which 
Dr. Robertson has made so clear, 
that whether you agree with him 
or not, you will certainly understand 
him. The Thoughts and Expositions, 
which form the second part of the 
volume, are full of original and 
ingenious thinking : but there is not 
space to give examples. Here is 
the last paragraph of a little paper 
on Peace : 


on The 


As I write, the evening darkens down, 
and I am forced to come to a conclusion. 
O Thou, who sendest night and peace upon 
the world, send peace, I pray Thee, into my 
heart, and the hearts of all I love; but 
not the peace which cometh with darkness 
—that rather which cometh with the know- 
ledge of Thyself, and faith in Thy beloved 
Son, to whom, with Thee and the blessed 
Spirit, be honour, and praise, and glory, for 
ever. Amen. 


May I be permitted, closing this 
notice of sermons preached in the 
midst of a non-liturgical service at 
churches once archiepiscopal, to 
assure the Anglican reader that 
non-liturgical prayers may yet be 
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decorous ones? The days 
almost gone, in which the 


very 
seem 
prayers in Scotch churches were 
dissertations, or statements of doc- 


trine and duty, spoken to the 
Almighty, but spoken at the con- 
gregation. A volume of Prayers 
for Social and Family Worship, the 
very first printed prayers autho- 
rised by the Scotch Church, is in 
some degree the cause, but in a 
greater the consequence, of this 
improvement in taste. This volume, 
which is at least bigger than the 
Book of Common Prayer, is well 
worthy of being read. And a beau- 
tifully printed volume of Family 
Prayers has lately been issued by 
the same authority. Both these 
books of devotion, though bearing 
to be prepared by a large com- 
mittee of clergymen and laymen, 
are mainly the work of Dr. Craw- 
ford, the learned Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Robertson took much 
interest in their revision, and fur- 
nished many valuable suggestions. 
If you look at the first of the 
Prayers For Sailors and Persons at 
Sea, you will find as happy an imi- 
tation of the true liturgical style of 
prayer as you are likely to see in 
any modern work.* 
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This Saturday, as the chill De- 
cember afternoon was closing in, 
and the light fading, I went to see 
the graves of the two good men of 
whom I have been writing. They 
are not far apart. <A tablet of red 
granite, surmounted by a little 
Gothic canopy, marks where Dr. 
Park rests, in his own churchyard. 

And opposite his resting - place, 

built against the massive ‘outward 
wall, through the arrow-slits in 
which there was the cold gray sea, 
there are two larger tablets, also of 
red granite, set in a lofty gable of 
freestone, surmounted by the cross 
(for we have outgrown fanatic pre- 
judice), and bearing the IHS, 
which has sometimes proved so 
fatal to the peace of worthy Presby- 
terians, who probably would have 

had noobjection toV.R. There sleeps 
the minister of Glasgow Cathedral, 
taken away from great usefulness 
and greater hope. Of course, it is 
but a little sphere within which a 
clergyman of the Church of Scot- 
land can be known or valued. All 
that we understand. But in these 
pages a Scotch clergyman has 
sought to tell something of two of 
the most eminent of his class to 
some who, if they had known, would 
have valued them. 

A. K. H. B. 





* Both these books of devotion are published by Mes 


ssts. Blackwood of Edinburgh. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE MILITARY BALANCE OF POWER 
IN EUROPE. 


F all species and varieties of 
statistics, none are so difficult to 
deal with, none so liable to induce 
error and defeat the labour of the 
operator, as those connected with 
the estimation of the military force 
of a given country. Such an esti- 
mate, if complete, should be the ex- 
pression of the total value of the 
nation, physical, moral, intellectual, 
and financial. Is it possible to 
work out such a problem for one 
State? And if we are justified in 
asking this question, how nearly 
impossible must it be to do so for 
several; or to attempt to construct 
a system of comparative military 
statistics where the definition of 
each one of its elements is sur- 
rounded with so many difficulties. 
But it is a matter of great inte- 
rest and importance that this sub- 
ject should be understood. There is 
a continual outcry about the burden 
of standing armies and the amount 
of military budgets. Sometimes we 
persuade ourselves that trade and 
commerce will ere long render war- 
fare unnecessary ; and straightway 
we plunge into a war for the sake 
of pushing our trade. Again, we 
are told that the progress of sci- 
ence has rendered warfare impos- 
sible; and, lo and behold! it has 
brought us back again to hand-to- 
hand combats and wholesale mas- 
sacre with the bayonet. One set 
of theorists tell us that money is 
the one thing needful to carry on 
the war ; and Garibaldi, without a 
dollar in his pocket, overthrows a 
Government whose 5 per Cents. are 
at 107. Others, again, say that 
men alone can do the business; 
and we see the Emperor of Austria, 
with a huge army at his disposal, 
compelled to sign away a fair pro- 
vince at Villafranca. 
Yes, reader, it is just as you say, 
or were going to say: there is 


a little truth in each of these asser- 
tions, opinions, and tendencies ; the 
whole truth lies in the balance, if 
we could only manage to strike it, 
But there is also a good share of 
falsehood, misapprehension, and mis- 
representation mixed up with this 
modicum of truth, and it is im- 
portant to eliminate all this in the 
first instance. 

‘The simple plan, that those may 
take who have the power, and those 
may keep who can,’ is at the bottom 
of the whole business. The poet 
says very plainly, take; he does not 
say a word of acquiring, earning 
by our industry, nor does he men- 
tion the legitimate fruits of com- 
mercial enterprise. It is to take, to 
keep, to can, as Mr. Carlyle very 
felicitously points out; and this is 
human nature at large, although 
not agreeable to the style of ex- 
pression of City articles. The 
Austrians and Prussians invested 
a certain quantity of blood and iron 
in a Schleswig-Holstein speculation, 
for the purpose of getting hold of 
good harbours wherewithal to ex- 
tend German commerce and trade, 
and for other purposes, and certain 
people with us were unreasonable 
enough to threaten them with bayo- 
nets, “Armstrongs, and a brigade of 
Guards ; but we had not so much 
blood and iron on hand as the 
others, and so we left our corre- 
spondent at Copenhagen to com- 
pound with his creditors as well as 
he could. Here we have a keen 
encounter of interests, nearly lead- 
ing to a war between two men- 
bers of the great Teutonic family, 
which is precisely that most given 
to trade in our days, and only 
prevented by one of the parties 
withdrawing from the contest. But 
there are other nationalities, which 
certainly neither haye the same 
capacities nor feel the same voca- 
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tion for mercantile pursuits, and 
some of these will always resist, 
more or less, the attempt to con- 
vert them into modern Carthagi- 
nians, prefering the dle of the 
ancient Roman, which will also 
lead to sharp controversies. The 
simple truth is, trade and com- 
merce have of late made such pro- 
gress as to enable the champions 
of nationality and sectarianism to 
attack each other with greater 
energy than heretofore, and large 
sections of the commercial com- 
munity have found warlike stores 
to be a good investment for specu- 
lation. 

Science has certainly done won- 
ders of late. Let us enquire for a 
moment into the probable tendency 
of this as regards warfare, premis- 
ing that the immensely increased 
facility of communication and trans- 
port is still more remarkable than 
the improvement of weapons of de- 
struction. In 1805, Napoleon I. 
gave up his plan of attacking Eng- 
land, and determined on a cam- 
paign in Germany towards the zoth 
of August, after Villeneuve had 
suffered himself to be blockaded in 
Cadiz. All the orders and disposi- 
tions for the consequent movements 
of troops were issued between the 
23rd of August and 1st of Septem- 
ber. The first columns moved from 
Holland, then a French province, 
on the znd September; the capitu- 
lation of Ulm was signed on the 
17th October, and on the zoth 
Mack with his troops laid down 
their arms. This was very mar- 
vellous celerity; and the battle of 
Austerlitz, in Moravia, was fought 
and gained on the following 2nd of 
December. Now, with the facilities 
afforded by well-devised strategical 
lines of railroad such as they exist 
in France, but scarcely to the same 
extent in any other country, the 
first decisive rencontre of the two 
armies would probably take place 
about the 15th or zoth September, 
near Linz, and a battle of Austerlitz 
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would be spared. This proves, how- 
ever, that a general disarmament 
is nearly an impossibility until an- 
other period of exhaustion shall 
have arrived; for who will venture 
to lay down his arms when he is 
liable to attack, as it were, over- 
night ? 

And as regards the engines of 
destruction. These would, if left 
to themselves, sleep very tranquilly 
in arsenals and storehouses ; they 
have no innate action of their own, 
independent of human skill and 
energy; the relation between the 
two is, therefore, scarcely disturbed 
atall. The friction is, indeed, almost 
greater than it was hitherto, for 
the weight of our small arms am- 
munition, and still more that of 
our field artillery, is enormously 
increased—out of all proportion to 
the increased efficiency, or, rather, 
destructiveness. 

But enough has been said to 
show that it will never do to at- 
tempt the working out of the pro- 
blem before us in the same manner 
as a common statistical question of 
population, and we go on to lay be- 
fore our readers a sketch of the plan 
on which we intend to proceed. 

In the first place, then, we have 
in almost every large European 
State a certain figure which is sup- 
posed to represent the total strength 
of the army as it should exist on the 
war footing, and, serving as a basis 
for this, the actual peace establish- 
ment of the moment, as it appears 
in the military budget. The most 
usual way of computing this ‘should- 
be army’ is by multiplying the num- 
ber of conscripts or recruits, as the 
case may be, annually enrolled, by 
the number of years representing 
the term of service, and the pro- 
duct should give us the sum re- 
quired. But from this large deduc- 
tions will have to be made: in the 
first place, for what the French 
term ‘non-valeurs,’—that is to say, 
non-combatants, artisans, sick and 
feeble individuals, deserters, &c.— 
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and for this we may safely assume 
the same general per-centage for 
all armies, although the component 
items may vary in each case ; 
secondly, it will be necessary to 
eliminate the cavalry, because the 
proportion in which it enters into 
the composition of armies varies 
according to the theatre of war ;* 
the artillery, because this arm is 
estimated by guns and not by men, 
whose relative number varies ac- 
cording to calibre and other cir- 
cumstances; the engineers, train 
soldiers, and pontonniers, because 
they do not enter into the number 
of bayonets, or infantry soldiers 
properly so called, which remain 
after all these deductions have been 
made, and form the real nucleus of 
every army. 

Here we might draw a line and 
say, this is the actual military force 
expressed in bayonets, &c. ; but to 
find that available for actual war- 
fare in the field, further deductions 
must be made—that is, thirdly, for 
permanent garrisons abroad, in colo- 
nies and the like ; fourthly, for the 
interior service and the home for- 
tresses, 

This last is a very ticklish item. 
To begin with ourselves: we must 
have a certain force in Ireland, and 
having admitted this, and knowing 
that the Holstein regiments in the 
Danish army proved very unworthy 
of reliance, it will be no offence to 
say that certain portions of the 
Austrian army, for instance, may 
be supposed to have predilections 
and prejudices not participated in 
by the remainder of that force ; and 
something similar, although not to 
the same extent, might be appli- 
cable to portions of the Prussian 
army. 

If we succeed in bringing our 
quantitative estimate thus far, we 
may conceive ourselves to hove 
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ascertained the numbers that the 
State in question can bring into 
the field for offensive and defensive 
purposes, and we may then pro- 
ceed toa qualitative estimate. And 
here we shall have to take into 
consideration what may be termed 
moral elements: as, for instance, the 
composition of the army as it de- 
pends on the mode in which its 
ranks are filled—by conscription, 
which is equivalent to the armed 
force being in all respects a fair 
representative of the nation—a na- 
tional army, in fact; or by volun- 
tary enlistment, which is—quite a 
different affair; or by something 
partaking of the nature of each, as 
in the French army. And here we 
may as well say that the conscrip- 
tion, which was first introduced 
by absolute Governments, contains 
within itself a strong democratic 
element; whilst voluntary enlist- 
ment has, ab initio, an equally strong 
tendency to demoralisation. What 
the combination of both effects we 
shall have occasion to advert to 
further on. 

Next to the composition of an 
army, the most important element 
is the time of service, and especially 
that during which the soldier is 
actually present with the corps to 
which he belongs, and the method 
of instruction pursued, as also by 
whom imparted. The British officer 
and the Continental one perform 
functions so wholly different, and 
occupy, in consequence, so different 
a position in this respect with re- 
gard to the rank and file of the 
army, that a comparison between 
them would be very difficult in- 
deed. 

As regards theoretical instruction, 
there is perhaps less difference to be 
observed than in most other re- 
spects ; camps of exercise are every- 
where in use, although the method 


* The absolute number of cavalry will be, of course, stated, as also the relative propor- 
tions demanded by various theatres of war; so that it will be easy to make the application, 
always allowing a large margin for horses below the establishment. 
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of instruction varies considerably. 
Of course, the opportunity for ac- 
quiring a practical acquaintance 
with warfare, and the period that 
has elapsed since each army last 
took the field, must be also consi- 
dered. 

In connection with this, the kind 
of duty which the troops are usually 
called upon to perform in peace 
time must be taken imto account ; 
and in this respect the British army 
is very peculiarly circumstanced, 
ossessing as it does a greater de- 
gree of mobility than any other, and 
being more frequently moved from 
place to place, which is a great ad- 
vantage ; but being usually moved 
in very small bodies, which is quite 
the contrary. 

It would extend this paper be- 
yond its proper limits to go into 
greater details of a purely military 
nature than the above, which will 
be found sufficient to enable us to 
form a tolerably correct judgment 
as to the relative value ofan army ; 
and the next question that presents 
itself is, How long can it be kept in 
the field ? which of course presup- 
poses that it is in a position to move 
within a reasonable time, in conse- 
quence of its organisation. 

This opens up two important 
questions—Finance and Population. 
It has been one of the great errors 
of the German States, in determin- 
ing the strength of their military 
establishments, to look more to the 
possibility of obtaining a certain 
number of soldiers than to the cost 
of maintaining them in the field,— 
and hence the enormous difference 
between the armies existing on 
paper and those actually employed. 
Both Prussia, Austria, and, a fortiori, 
Russia, possess abundant raw mate- 
rial, and also a sufficiency of arms, 
ammunition, clothing, &c.,to produce 
these paper armies, which have in- 
deed a real existence, although many 
persons believe them to be alto- 
gether fictitious; but their finances 
are not on a scale to support their 
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immense armaments, and they might 
to all intents and purposes just as 
well not exist. The consequence of 
this system is a huge disproportion 
between the peace and the war es- 
tablishments, and this involves an 
enormous expenditure and a great 
loss of time when it becomes neces- 
sary to pass from the former to 
the latter. And when this occurs, 
the draw on the treasury becomes 
suddenly so great that credit and 
the public funds are artificially de- 
preciated, and the whole thing 
breaks down miserably. 

The French system has been 
hitherto altogether different from 
this, thestrength of thearmy in peace 
time (in consequence of Algeria, 
Rome, Mexico, Syria, &e.) being 
much nearer the war establishment, 
and the transition more gradual, 
and less a burden to the treasury. 
No doubt the ordinary budget of the 
War Ministry has been, in conse- 
quence, very heavy in France as 
compared with the other Conti- 
nental States ; but, on the one hand, 
the country is comparatively much 
richer, and, on the other, the differ- 
ence between the war and peace 
budgets has never been so great as 
to derange the credit of the country 
in the way alluded to. But if 
France be rich in money and dead 
material, the live element, men and 
horses, is not so abundant as in the 
other States, as we shall presently 
see; and the consequence has been 
of late the adoption of the German 
system, in so far that the difference 
between the war and peace estab- 
lishments has very much increased, 
and with it the amount of transi- 
tional expenditure—and it would 
seem to be against this in parti- 
cular that M. Thiers’ strictures have 
been directed in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

We have seen that one probable 
effect of the progress of science on 
warfare will be to accelerate the 
pace at which armies can be moved, 
which will eventually result in 4 
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shorter duration of campaigns, and 
consequent economy of money.* 
But this sudden transition to war- 
like action, and these sharp decisive 
campaigns, will require, for some 
time to come at least, that standing 
armies shall be kept, especially as 
regards cavalry and artillery (on 
account of the horses), very near 
the war footing. What this should 
be must be determined with re- 
ference, not to population or finance 
singly, but to both taken together. 
We might hope to see the strength 
of the standing armies on the Con- 
tinent, as well as our own, reduced 
within certain limits; so that, al- 
though the permanent burden would 
be perhaps not very much less than 
what it now is, a large proportion 
of the sudden and casual expendi- 
ture would cease, and therefore 
the entire average be consider- 
ably lower. But here a disturbing 
element enters in the rule that 
sprung out of the necessities of the 
French revolutionary armies at the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury, which ‘makes the war feed 
itself.’ Every one, of course, hopes 
to be able to manage this for him- 
self, and fancies his best chance to 
lie in the command of the ‘gros 
bataillons.’ The hope indeed some- 
times proves fallacious, as we have 
witnessed in the late Italian war; 
but the French console themselves 
with having purchased Savoy and 
Nice inithis way: whether Schles- 
wig-Holstein and Lauenburg will in 
the end be equally satisfactory ac- 
quisitions to Austria and Prussia 
remains to be seen. 

From the above it will appear 
that the absolute revenue in peace 
time, and the proportion it bears to 
the budget of the War Department, 
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are necessary elements in the cal- 
culation we have undertaken—as 
also the absolute population, its re- 
lative density and its physical con- 
dition, so far as we can ascertain 
this latter; and to render this com- 
plete, it will be necessary to add a 
word on the system of recruiting, 
and the bodies of reserve which 
figure in all these statistical ta- 
bles. 

We also propose introducing some 
general remarks on railroads and 
navigation, considered merely as 
means of transport. 

We must, as a matter of course, 
review in detail the armies of what 
are called the Five Great Powers ; 
and Italy has now attained suffi- 
cient strength and consequence to 
justify her armed force being placed 
alongside of theirs. Switzerland, 
Holland, and Belgium may be con- 
sidered as neutral States ; the latter 
may, however, be eventually drawn 
into any general conflict. There is 
some difficulty about the smaller 
German armies. Properly speaking, 
they should be placed under the 
head of the German Confederation ; 
and if German territory be attacked 
by a foreign Power—France, for in- 
stance—they should act together; 
on the other hand, in the case of a 
conflict between Austria and Prussia, 
they would range themselves as 
auxiliaries on either side. There is 
also a possibility, as things now 
stand, of a renewal of something 
like the Confederation of the Rhine, 
in alliance with Switzerland, if the 
recent visit of the French Emperor 
has not determined the Federal Go- 
vernment on preserving a perfectly 
strict neutrality. Spain, Sweden, 
and Denmark will range as auxi- 
liaries, and do not therefore form 


* This will only apply to cultivated countries and well-instructed old organised standing 


armies. 


Contests such as that which has devastated the North American Continent for 


four years will always remain tedious affairs, especially when all the science is on one 


side, and all the men and money on the other. 
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component parts of the great ta- 
bleau. 


The French Army. 


There needs no apology for 
placing this at the head of the list ; 
it is scarcely possible to conceive ¢ 
European war going on without 
France taking a principal part in it, 
and moreover it deserves a very 
high place in consequence of its 
own intrinsic value. 

If we were to take the otherwise 
valuable statistical tables of the 
Almanac de Gotha as a guide, we 
should find that the sum total of the 
French army is there made to 
amount to the enormous figure of 
757,725 men, with 143,238 horses. 
No doubt this fairly represents what 
the war establishment should be, 
including gendarmerie, military 
equipages, the ‘administration,’ &c. ; 
but we prefer taking the statements 
of French military officers—as, for 
instance, Lieutenant-Colonel Martin 
in the WSpectateur Militaire, and 
General Allard on the part of the 
Government, during the debate on 
the budget. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martin’s calculation is as follows :-— 
The number of conscripts levied 
annually is 100,000, and the term 
of service being seven years, the 
total strength of the army should 
be 700,000, from which he deducts 
one-seventh for losses and ‘non- 
valeurs,’ leaving 600,000 as the 
number really attainable.* The in- 
fantry he calls two-thirds the total 
effective strength, which it really 
is, and may be therefore estimated 
at 400,000,t-—from which deduct 
100,000 for the internal service, and 
there remains 300,000 infantry for 
active service abroad. This is 
merely a rough calculation. Let us 
now take General Allard’s state- 
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ment, and some official documents 
in corroboration and explanation. 

The annual contingent of con- 
scripts is but nominally 100,000 ; in 
reality, in consequence of exonera- 
tions, sickness, &c., it only amounts 
to 75,000 (Martin deducts only 
one-seventh ; here an entire one- 
fourth is knocked off), from which 
the naval conscripts are further to 
be deducted, leaving for the army 
64,000 to 65,000. This multiplied 
by seven would give only 448,000 to 
455,000 instead of 600,000. Now, 
there would be in addition to this 
a certain number of re-engagements 
and also of voluntary enlistments ; 
but we suspect that, a strong op- 
position having been expected in 
the Assembly to the permanent 
drain of 100,c0o conscripts annually, 
the Government was desirous of 
making the thing look pleasant, and 
somewhat understated the matter ; 
for General Allard goes on to say 
that only about 25,000 are in- 
corporated, 40,000 being left in the 
reserve — a new organisation, of 
which more hereafter —and only 
called out for three months’ drill the 
first year, and two months the 
second year, by which he reduces 
the annual charge on the popula- 
tion to 25,000 men for the army, 
and 6,000 for the navy—in all 31,000 
men. 

This would, however, never suffice 
to keep up the peace establishment of 
400,000 and war ditto of 600,000, 
which General Allard declares to be 
necessary ; because Prussia has, as 
he says, a peace establishment of 
200,000, but could on an emergency 
bring 780,000 into the field. 

The detail of the proportions in 
which the conscripts are told off to 
the several corps, &c., for the pre- 
sent year (1865) is— 


* The 757,725 men of the Almanac de Gotha includes the general staff, the gendarmerie, 
and some other bodies, as invalides, &c., that are not recruited directly, and therefore do 
not appertain to the regular annual conscription. 


ft The Almanac makes it 515,035, including depéts, ouvriers, &c. &c. 
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The annual infantry contingent 
given above would, if multiplied by 
seven(forthe duration of theservice) 
produce 548,870, from which, after 
deducting one-fourth for non-va- 
leurs, there would remain 411,653 
infantry soldiers, or in round num- 
bers the 400,000 of Lieut.-Colonel 
Martin. 

This officer deducts only 100,000 
for internal service, and leaves 
300,000 men—infantry—disposable 
for the field; but for a European 
war this number could not be 
reckoned on, as things now stand 
and have stood for some time. It 
may therefore interest our readers 
to know what portion of the French 
force has been employed at certain 
periods out of the country. 

In July 1863, when it seemed 
desirable to show cause why no 
intervention in favour of Poland 
should be attempted, an article, 
signed ‘ Assolant,’ appeared in the 
Courrier de Dimanche, showing that 
70,000 men were in Algiers, nearly 
40,000 in Mexico, and 15,000 in 
Rome. Of these 125,000, 100,000 
were probably infantry of the line; 
and there were also 20,000 men in 
China and Cochin China, and 10,000 
men at Taiti, Nossi Be Magotte, 
Cayenne, and the Antilles, of which, 
however, by far the greater portion 
are marine infantry and artillery. 
In May 1865, according to the 
documents laid before the com- 
mittee of the Corps Legislatif, the 
numbers stood as follows:—Of the 


Men. 
3,000 
2,600 

500 
130 


- 78,410 
8,000 
5,200 
660 
° 1,500 
Total —— 93,770 


Grand total 100,000 


320,850 men under there 


were— 


arms, 


In France 

» Algeria . . 
» italy . . 
» Mexico . ° 


197,236 
79,826 


13,041 
39,747 


Total under arms . 320,350 


Now, the 79,826 men are not ab- 
solutely required in Algeria ; they 
might be considerably reduced if 
peace were re-established there, 
which was no doubt the object of 
the Emperor’s visit last summer 
Indeed, since His Majesty’s return, 
he has shown how the force in 
Algeria may be reduced to 50,000 
men of all arms, including gendar- 
merie and non-combatants; and of 
these an increased proportion to 
be native troops. Of the 13,000, 
nearly half have been now got 
away from Rome; but the 30,000 
in Mexico are a little too far off. 
Taking all in all, we conceive 
that 50,000 must be deducted 
from Lieut.-Col. Martin’s 300,000 
infantry, leaving 250,000 of that 
arm available for European war- 
fare ; and as the French cavalry 
has some 47,000 horses on the 
peace establishment, it can easily 
bring one-sixth of the above infan- 
try into the field, which would be 
about the maximum required, and 
there would be also no difficulty 
about artillery, engineers, trains, 
and commissariat ; but some 60,000 
remounts would be required, some 
of which would, no doubt, be drawn 
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from Ireland, if we don’t get into a 
Fenian mess ourselves. 

But in order to complete our 
tableau, we must account for the re- 
mainder of the 400,000 on the peace 
establishment, in addition to those 
under arms. This consists of—Com- 
panies and sections hors ligne,* per- 
sonnel du service de santé, and other 
non-combatants, 48,739; soldiers on 
furlough, 10,000 ; sick, or employed 
in powder - mills, arsenals, &c., 
19,538—altogether, 79,277 men; 
which, added to the total under 
arms, shows the present peace es- 
tablishment to be 400,127 men, or, 
added to those under arms in 
France, shows that there are 
276,513 men of the entire army 
at home. 

Again, if it be asked how the 
war establishment of 600,000 is to 
be attained to, we have 320,850, as 
above, under arms; 11,000 on fur- 
lough; and 214,002 men of the re- 
serve—equal to 545,852, leaving a 
deficit of about 54,000, which would 
be perhaps covered by voluntary 
enlistments and re-engagements, 
which are always going on. 

The reader will perceive that 
Lieut.-Colonel Martin’s rough esti- 
mate is very near the truth ; but it 
will be, perhaps, as well to show 
how things stood at the beginning 
of the Italian campaign of 1859. 
On the 1st January of that year 
there were present— 





Men. 
Under arms ‘ A ‘ - 398,097 
On furlough, immediately ayail- 
able (classes 1851—1854) 163,700 
Total general available 561,797 


This was the number available near 
} ee. 
the end of 1858; but about 45,700 


* Tailors, shoemakers, &c., belonging to the regimental depits. 
T Campagne de CEmpercur Napoleon III. en Italie, 1859. 


Guerre. Paris: Dumaine. 1865. 
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of these would have served out their 
time or been otherwise exonerated 
on the 31st of December, which 
would have reduced the above sum 
total to 516,097 men. On the 
other hand, there were about 
12,000 volunteers and re-engage- 
ments to be reckoned on, as also 
49,100 conscripts of the class 
1857 available after 1st January 
1859, which would have brought 
the sum total up to 577,197 men; 
and the 62,000 conscripts of 1858 
would have been further available, 
which would have carried the total 
up to 639,000 men, against which 
losses must be placed.t 

On comparing the statement of 
1859 with that of 1865, there is one 
important difference observable. In 
the former year the army could 
reckon on 163,700 old soldiers on 
furlough for its completion ; in the 
latter there are only 11,000 of these, 
to be supplemented by 214,000 men 
of the reserve; and we naturally 
enquire what is this reserve, and 
how did it come to be created ? 
This is a somewhat delicate subject 
to go into, but we hope that there 
can be no objection to our stating 
what has appeared in French official 
and semi-official documents. In 
the first place, it is to be observed 
that we have to do here with a 
complete change of system, and not 
merely with a different arrangement 
of figures. The French army 
hitherto augmented itself with old 
trained soldiers ; now the mainstay 
has become young men, trained at 
home, on the Prussian system, 
which French military authors have 
so unanimously condemned and 
ridiculed.t There must have been 
some very cogent reason or reasons 


Redigée au Depot de la 


; For instance, Lieutenant-Colonel Haillot, Statistique Militaire, tom. deuxiéme, 
speaking of the Prussian army, says—‘ On ne peut donner le nom d’armée a une réunion 
de réerues qu’on instruit au maniement des armes, qu’on garde au plus deux ans sous les 
drapeaux dans l'infanterie, et trois ans dans les armes spéciales, qu’on s’empresse de 


renyoyer dans leurs foyers quand elles sont 4 peine ébauchées, pour les remplacer, par 
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for so total a change of system as 
this, and they appear to have been 
thefollowing. Onlooking back tothe 
statement of the strength of thearmy 
in 1859, it will be seen that the fur- 
lough men belonged to the conscrip- 
tion classes of 1851-52—53-54; they 
had consequently been in their 
homes from four years to one; and 
with the inducements that exist to 
re-enlist, and the high bounty given, 
it may be fairly assumed that these 
men wished to remain in their 
homes, as they would otherwise have 
rejoined their regiments or never 
gone on furlough at all. In fact, 
it was found, and noticed at the time 
by the press, that the furlough men 
who had been long absent returned 
more or less reluctantly, and were 
by no means so enthusiastic as the 
young hands; and the same thing 
has been observed. in other armies 
too. But this was not the only rea- 
son; and now we come to the deli- 
cate part of the business. The 
Emperor Napoleon wrote a letter, 
dated 7th March, 1856, to the Minis- 
ter at War,* from which it appears 
that the ‘Conseils de revision’ 
charged with the examination of 
conscripts, in 1854, had assented to 
so many weak and otherwise unfit 
individuals that no less than 5,694 
had to be reformées—that is, mus- 
tered out—at an expense of 14 mil- 
lion of francs; and we find in a very 
interesting article, ‘ Travaux sur le 
Recrutement,’ published by Artigues, 
médecin-in-chef de l’hdpital mili- 
taire d’Amelie les Bains, in the June 


d'autres récrues plus jeunes encore, puis toujours et toujours aussi. 
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1862 number of the Spectateur 
Militaire, that a large proportion of 
conscripts are wholly unfit for 
service at the age fixed by the law, 
andconsequently die miserably from 
all sorts of disease.t Dr. Artigues— 
by the way, evidently an admirable 
specimen of what a military medical 
officer should be—recommends that 
the conscripts should be trained very 
gradually, and the abrupt separa- 
tion from their homes and families, 
hitherto a consequence of the imme- 
diate enrolment, avoided as much 
as possible. Hence the introduction 
of the system of reserve now being 
carried out, as it would seem with 
great success, but not hitherto put 
to a real trial. 

There was a double object to be 
obtained by the reserve system— 
time would be afforded to the weak- 
ly conscript to develope himself, 
and the number of hands annually 
abstracted from agriculture and 
manufacture would be diminished. 
It is impossible to conceal the fact 
that the physical development of 
the French nation has rapidly de- 
teriorated of late years; here are 
the proofs, given in the debate on 
the budget by the Vicomte Lan- 
juinais :—‘ A few years since, the 
minimum standard of height for 
recruits was 5ft. 1,5; inches, 
English measure; it is now re- 
duced to 4ft. 11 inches, because it 
is impossible to adhere to the higher 
standard.’ [Our minimum is—for 
the infantry of the line, 5ft. 5 inches; 
and only for the military train, sft. 


.... II faut plus de 


temps pour former des veritables soldats, et pour preparer une armée capable de supporter 
les fatigues de la querre et de la faire avee suce’s. La reserve de guerre, composée de 
Jeunes gens que n'ont pu trouver place dans Uarmée et de ceux qui en sortent avec une in- 
structton précaire et bientét oubliée, n’a pas plus de valeur que Varmée elle méme.— p. ix. 
Introduction. 

* This is the usual routine in France. 

t A bitter controversy has been carried on since June last between Mde. Girardin in 
the Presse and the Montteur on this subject. It appears indisputable that the mortality 
is 13°38 per mille in the first three years, and only 4°99 per mille between the seyenth and 
tenth years of service, Lieutenant-Colonel Martin is now fighting out the battle against 
the Presse in the pages of the Spectateur Militaire. 
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3 inches.] ‘In 1820, 54 per cent. 
of the conscripts were below 5ft. 
10 inches ; now, 63 per cent. are be- 
low that height. In 1820, 15 per 
cent, were over 5ft. 8? inches ; now, 
there are only 11 per cent. But of 
the whole annual contingent, 33 per 
cent. are dismissed as under height 
(4ft. 11 inches), too weak or infirm.’ 
This isa melancholy picture, but we 
fear a true one; and it reminds us 
that we have to make an admission 
—namely, that although trade and 
commerce may not prove powerful 
to prevent war, manufacture seems 
likely to do so in the end, by ren- 
dering whole nations incapable of 
bearing arms ; for the decadence in 
France, although by no means con- 
fined to the manufacturing districts, 
is very great in them. No doubt 
the agricultural population is also 
seriously deteriorated, in conse- 
quence of the infinite subdivision 
of land and the system of spade 
tillage by peasant proprietors, that 
some of ‘Our own Correspondents’ 
have been writing up last summer ; 
but the great towns and the manu- 
factures are at the root of the 
evil. 

But, however much the physical 
condition of the French populations 
may have suffered, it is quite certain 
that not only their brilliant courage 
in the field, but also that innate 
aptitude for military matters which 
have so long distinguished them 
amongst the European nations, re- 
mains as conspicuous as ever. The 
very exigencies of the population, 
indeed, tends towards the formation 
of an army of professional soldiers ; 
the system of substitution having 
been now taken into the hands of 
the Government, the able-bodied 
soldier is frequently tempted to a 
re-engagement two years before his 
own period of service has expired— 
aye, and receives the large bounty 
too, which, however, has proved a 
fruitful source of demoralisation, 
and will be, it is hoped, modified in 


some manner. Dr. Artigues tells 
us that of 794 convicts admitted 
into the military penitentiary at 
Besancon in the ten years between 
ist January 1850 and 31st Decem- 
ber 1859, there were 323 conscribed 
young soldiers, 272 volunteers, and 
199 remplagants (substitutes) ;— 
consequently the two latter classes 
amounted to very nearly 60 per 
cent. of the whole. But according 
to Lieut.-Colonel Martin, there are 
about 3,000 volunteers re-engaged 
annually on an average —in 1859, 
12,000 were reckoned on in the pro- 
spect of a campaign in Italy—and 
they form altogether so per cent. 
of the army, and 4rd to ),th of 
the annual contingent of recruits. 
Now, this speaks very badly for the 
morality of the class of men who em- 
brace voluntarily the profession of 
arms in France ; but a large propor- 
tion of volunteers become officers 
and rise to high grades in the 
army—the truth being, that some of 
the best and some of the worst ele- 
ments are to be found in this 
class. Itis one of the great defects 
of our own system of recruiting 
and promotion that there is little 
or no opening with us for the good 
ones, and consequently no induce- 
ment for them to enlist. 

Be this as it may, there exists a 
great facility for forming and in- 
structing French soldiers in the 
really important parts of military 
discipline ; they have naturally a 
turn for it, possessing as they do 
great quickness in ‘seizing the situ- 
ation and making a proper use of 
it.’ They seldom attain the painful 
precision of other troops ; it is not 
necessary to force this on them ; in- 
deed it would scarcely be possible 
to do so without injuring their natu- 
rally fine perception of the ‘ pour- 
quoi,’ and leading them into the same 
confusion between ‘means and ends’ 
that exists elsewhere. It is for this 
reason that their system of exercise, 
and the instruction afforded by their 
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camps of manoeuvre, are so fre- 
quently misunderstood and made the 
subject of pipeclay criticism of very 
feeble texture. 

Above all, the French army pos- 
sesses a most admirable general staff, 
and an abundance of officers of 
all grades who have seen European 
warfare on a large scale, and have 
had practical experience, although, 
perhaps, they may be less perfect 
in theoretical instruction than 
others. The usual routine of their 
service, too, is decidedly military, 
and sufficiently varied, which is a 
matter of great importance. 

Let us now pass on to the purely 
statistical considerations of finance 
and population. It is not quite 
easy to ascertain the amount of 
budget really applicable to the 
French army, because on the one 
hand there are nearly 25,000 gen- 
darmes annually chargeable to it; 
and on the other, the expenses of 
the general government of Algiers 
is separately stated. However, as 
the revenue derived from this latter 
country nearly balances the amount 
both of the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary budgets applied to it, we 
may leave it out of the question 
altogether ; and we then find that 
the ordinary and _ extraordinary 
budgets of the Minister of War for 
1865 amount to not quite 18 per 
cent. of the gross budget of the 
empire, which is made to balance, on 
paper at least, with a small surplus. 
If we add to the above the budgets 
of the Ministry of Marine and the 
Colonies, we arrive at a sum total 
which amounts to about 25 per cent. 
of the whole budget applied to war- 
like purposes. 

The total population of France is 
37.472,732 souls, with an area of 
9,880 geographical square miles,* 
and the density is consequently 
3,792 souls per geographical square 
mile; whilst the annual contingent 
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of conscripts amounts to not quite 
3 per mille of the whole popula- 
tion. 

The common railway map of 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide will 
serve to show the development of 
the whole system of railways in 
France, but it would require a 
separate article to show that the 
whole of this immense net has been 
constructed in strict subservience 
to the strategical exigencies of the 
country. It will suffice to say here, 
that all the principal frontiers, and 
the lines of operations based on 
them—as, for instance, the north- 
west, England; the north, Belgium ; 
the east, Germany; and the south- 
east, Italy—are so connected with 
each other and with the great 
arsenals and other establishments 
in the interior, by means of railways 
abounding in rolling stock fit for 
the purpose, that the strength of 
the French army may be considered 
as trebled in comparison with what 
the same number was worth before 
this admirable system was con- 
structed. No country in Europe 
possesses anything to be compared 
to this, as we shall have occasion to 
point out ; and the means of military 
conveyance at the disposal of the 
French Government is completed 
by a powerful fleet of excellent 
transport ships, capable of accom- 
modating 40,000 men and 12,000 
horses, built especially for the pur- 
pose. 

Since the above was written, 
the much-talked-of reduction has 
taken place in the French army. 
The saving to be effected ulti- 
mately is calculated at twelve mil- 
lions of franes—1,500 officers and 
a large number of sous-officers and 
corporals being reduced. Is the 
army thereby reduced in strength ? 
No! The reduction has been ap- 
plied to the heavy cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry. The first-named arm 


* At 15 miles to a degree, 1 geographical square mile=21°26 English square miles. 
We adopt this, because we shall have to use it for other States. 
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is considered to be less necessary 
than hitherto, and would have re- 
quired a large number of remounts 
for its completion to the war foot- 
ing; it has therefore lost nothing. 
The change from smooth-bored to 
rifled guns, especially the adoption 
of the lighter French calibre, ren- 
dered it quite possible to reduce the 
artillery ; it was desirable to do so 
on account of remounts; the efli- 
ciency of this arm is unimpaired. 
There remains the infantry; and 
here we must begin with an extract 
from the letter of the French Em- 
peror to Marshal M‘Mahon, ‘ Sur la 
politique de la France en Algérie :’ 
‘Les Turcos d’ailleurs, ne nous ont- 
ils pas rendu d’excellents services 
en Crimée et en Italie? 20,000 
d'entr’eux, enrégimentés sous nos 
drapeaux, dispenseraient de service 
militaire 20,000 paysans ow ouvriers 
frangais. Dans ce but on retranche- 
rait en France une compagnie par 
régiment d’infanteriec. Two com- 
panies were reduced instead of one, 
and three new battalions of tirail- 
leurs Algériens have been formed. 
Practice ully, the reduction of infantry 
will be confined to the depot batta- 
lion formed out of the three field 
ones ; as in 1859, it will have only 
four companies instead of six. Our 
calculation, therefore, holds good. 


The Austrian Army. 


The difficulties we shall have to 
encounter in working out a fair 


estimate of the military strength of 


the Austrian empire are of a very 
different character from those that 
impeded our progress with the same 
task as regards “the French army. 
There can be no doubt as to Austria 
possessing an abundance of able- 
bodied conscripts, and we shall, 
therefore, not have to deduct any- 
thing approaching the same pro- 
portion of ‘non-valeurs’ as in 


France ; but there are other difficul- 
ties, connected with the great ques- 
tion of nationality and religion, and, 
above all, the financial position of 
the empire, which are very perplex- 
ing in themselves, and require very 
delicate handling. 

The annual levy of conscripts is, 
as far as we can ascertain, 85,000oO— 
at least this was the number ac- 
tually apportioned off to the different 
provinces in 1862, as will be seen 
from a document which follows— 
and the term of service being eight 
years, exclusive of two years’ re- 
serve, this would give a total of 
680,000 men of all arms, which 
tallies with the ‘should-be’ strength 
of the army of the war establish- 
ment, amounting to 630,388 men, 
including 11 653 gendarmes,* and 
leaving a margin of 5,000, or some- 
what over § per cent. for non-valeurs, 
losses, &c. But we believe that 
600,009 is about the utmost prac- 
ticable figure, and of these fowr- 


jifths, or 480,000—say, in round 


numbers, 450,000—are infantry; and 
there seems little doubt that, as far 
as the living material is concerned, 
this number could be brought into 
the barrack-yard. 

According to the plan we have 
proposed for our guidance, we 
should now proceed to make the 
deductions for home and foreign 
service, in order to ascertain what 
proportion of the above force is 
really available for the field; but 
we must deviate here, in the first 
place, into details of nationality, 
&ec., that have to do with this 
question, premising, however, that 
416,000 men was the peace estab- 
lishment at the beginning of the 
past year, inclusive of the corps of 
occupation in Schleswig-Holstein, 
and some 60,000 to 70,000 men 
in Italy. 

Here is the Austrian contingent 
of conscripts for 1862, of which 





* This is less than one-half of the number of gendarmes aanaye in France and 


Algeria. 
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mention was made above, as pub- 
lished in the official Gazette :— 


Men, 

Upper and Lower Austria and Salz- 
burg . ; : . . ‘ 
Styria. : ; . ; . 2,624 
Carinthia ; = ; ‘ - 848 
Carniola ; ‘ ; ; » £282 
Littorale (Gorizia, Trieste, Istria) 1,226 
Bohemia : » - 12,497 
Moravia and Silesia 6,121 
Gallicia and the Bukovina 13,285 
Dalmatia ; ‘ 896 
Tyrol . : ‘ ° 1,132 
Lombardo-V enetia . 5 


55749 


Total . 52,017 


Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, 


and Slavonia. . : + 33,000 


Grand total . . 85,017 

It appears, therefore, that the 
Hungarian countriesand Italy, taken 
together, furnish upwards of 46 per 
cent. of the total number of con- 
scripts; and applying this fact to 
the question before us, we may 
make the following rough estimate. 

Any war inwhich the Austrian 
empire might become involved 
would present a favourable oppor- 
tunity to Italy. This would neces- 
sitate immediately the employment 
of an active army of at least 100,000 
men for the defence of the Quadri- 
lateral and the line of the Adige, 
and 50,000 as an army of reserve 
somewhere near Trieste. Such is 
the calculation put forward in the 
German newspapers favourable to 
Austria, and it would evidently re- 
duce the 450,000 at once to 300,000, 
for the above number are all infan- 
try.* Now, we may fairly estimate 
the proportion of infantry furnished 
by Hungary and Italy at 200,000, and 
these would, in consequence of the 
political solidarity that has now 
been established between these two 
countries, be only available to a 
limited extent for operations in 


: 6,417 
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Italy, and would form, consequent- 
ly, nearly two-thirds of the remain. 
ing 300,000, from which at least 
100,000 must be deducted as gar. 
risons for the large fortresses, and 
for service in the interior of the 
country. If Austria can bring into 
the field for a European war 60,000 
infantry, in addition to the 134,279 
forming her contingent to the great 
Federal army, it is probably the 
utmost she can do; and a large 
proportion of these will be, as in 
1859, troops recruited in Italy and 
the Hungarian countries, and not 
in those belonging to Confederate 
Germany. 

We must admit that this is a 
new and somewhat offensive mode 
of estimating the probable strength 
of an army ; but we are not answer- 
able for it, as it has been frequently 
put forward since 1859, and, what 
is still worse, made the basis of 
certain political calculations that 
seem likely to be realised, In fact, 
there must exist the consciousness 
of some very great weakness to 
make the Austrian Government 
submit tamely to M. de Bismarck’s 
dictation. 

The period of service is in 
Austria eight years in the line, 
and two in the reserve ; but the im- 
mense difference between the peace 
footing, 400,000, and the war es- 
tablishment, upwards of 600,000, 
shows that the soldier must pass 
a considerable portion of his time 
on furlough ; and as the cavalry 
and some other portions of the 
army are kept permanently on the 
war establishment, it is with the 
infantry chiefly that the period of ac- 
tual service is reduced to some two to 
three years. The system of volun- 
teering and re-engagement, as in 
France, also exists, and there seems 
to be a strong tendency to acquire 
the greatest possible number of men 


* The Allgemeine Zeitung of January 1, 1861, stated the strength of the army of Italy— 


head-quarters, Verona 


at 183,000 men, with a first reserve of 35,000 at Trieste, and a 


second ditto of same strength at Gratz; altogether 250,000 men. 
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who devote themselves exclusively 
to the military profession. The mili- 
tary budget of 1863 puts down 
upwards of a million of florins on 
account of volunteers and re-engage- 
wents. What their exact number 
may be we cannot ascertain. It is 
probably at least as great as that 
stated for the French army; and 
it appears that in 1859 some 33,000 
volunteers offered their services. 

Great pains are taken with the 
instruction of the ‘troops, and, judg- 
ing from the very admirable regu- 
lations that have been issued to the 
Austrian army since the year 1859, 
it would appear that this is con- 
ducted on very sound principles. 
The Austrian army has not, how- 
ever, had the advantage (in a mi- 
litary point of view) of possessing 
an Algeria or a Circassia as a field 
of practice and training. From 
1815 till 1848, with the. exception 
of the Neapolitan business in 1821, 
it never took the field. The civil 
war that then ensued was anything 
but a good school; and numbers 
were so decidedly in its favour 
during the campaign against Sar- 
dinia, that a feeling of over- 
weening confidence, which had 
much to do with the 
1859, were nearly the sole result 
of its contact with foreign troops. 
It seems highly probable that, if an 
internal political pacification of the 
empire could be effected, the army 
would then resume its place as one 
of the first in Europe. 

The financial condition of Aus- 
tria is, as everyone knows, very 
unsatisfactory ; there is a deficit in 
the general budget, which is, how- 
ever, decreasing. 
the War Ministry amounted in 
1860 to 182 millions of Austrian 
florins ; it was reduced for 1864 to 
106,%5, and for 1865 to 105,’5 mil- 
lions. In 1864 it amounted to 214 
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per cent. of the gross budget of the 
empire ; and if we add to this the 
budget of the Marine (naval) Mi- 
nistry , their united amount is some- 
what over 23 per cent. of the same. 
Let us take the Austrian funds on 
the same 7th of June 1859, that 
we selected by chance for the 
French ones, and we find 5 per 
Cent. National Loan 68.70, and 5 per 
Cent. Metalliques 62.25 in paper 
money at Vienna, the exchange on 
London being for tol. sterling 
145.60;* at Frankfort the Nationals 
were then only 454 in silver, now 
they are 655. The supposed real 
value of the imports was not quite 
27 millions sterling, and of the 
exports under 30 millions sterling 
in 1863. 

But if the finances are not in a 
good position they may be made 
so, and, fortunately for Austria, its 
population, whose ‘decadence would 
not be so easily remedied, is in a 
sound state. The total population 
was, according to the census of 
1857, 35 millions odd, on an ares 
of 11,762°04 geographical square 
miles—the average density being 
therefore 2,978 per geographical 
square mile, the annual contingent of 
conscripts being under 2} per mille. 

We now come to railways and 
other means of communication. 
These are comparatively very im- 
perfect in the Austrian monarchy ; 
there exists, in fact, only one great 
north-south line, beginning at the 
Silesian frontier and ending in 
Venetia, and two great east-west 
lines, commencing, the one in Lower 
Hungary, and terminating at the 
frontier of Upper and Lower Bava- 
ria; the other commencing in East- 
ern Gallicia, and terminating on the 
frontier of the Upper Palatinate 
and Saxony. There are several 
branch lines either in course of 
construction or completed, but the 


* The rate for September 15, 1865, was at Vienna—National, 72.75 ; Metalliques, 


68.15; exchange on London, 1ol., 109 10. 
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commercial relations of the empire 
are still in their infancy, so to 
say; capital is very dear, and the 
railroads, with their rolling stock, 
therefore in a very incomplete state, 
and, moreover, to a great extent in 
the hands of foreign companies, 
which is a serious drawback in case 
of a general war. The Danube, 
however, forms an excellent line of 
communication through the centre 
of the monarchy, but which is only 
available at certain seasons of the 
year. As compared with France, 
Austria is very inferior in point of 
means of transport and communi- 
cation for warlike purposes. 


The Prussian A rivy. 


This is a subject that has been of 


late much before the public, in con- 
sequence of the constitutional strug- 
gle between the Government and 
the Chambers, and we must there- 
fore endeavour to give a brief sum- 
mary of the questions at issue, in- 
asmuch as they involve political in- 
terests of the greatest magnitude. 
The old plan of organisation of the 
Prussian army (1814-15) was, re- 
duced to its simplest terms, as fol- 
lows :—The active army, properly 
speaking, was composed of two dis- 
tinct parts: the line, with a war 
establishment of 170,000 men, and 
the first Ban of the Landwehr, of 
the same strength. Each was or- 
ganised into separate regiments, 
with corresponding numbers, the 
line having a permanent organisa- 
tion, and being, in fact, the school 
for drilling the whole; the Land- 
wehr regiments having only per- 
manent staffs, the whole of the 
rank and file being on furlough, 
and only called in occasionally for 
exercise. There was no annual con- 
tingent of conscripts, every able- 
bodied Prussian being liable to 
serve a training period at least, 
the legal term of service being in 
the line five years—three under 


arms and two in reserve—after 
which the soldier was transferred 
to the lists of the first Landwehr 
class for seven years, at which 
period he was supposed to have 
completed his 32nd year, when he 
was transferred to the second class 
of the Landwehr—of which more 
anon — till his 4oth year, and 
finally to the Landsturm or Levée- 
en-masse. 

The second class of the Landwehr 
was intended chiefly for garrison 
duty in fortresses and the interior ; 
so that, in fact, the 340,000 men of 
the line and 1st Landwehr were 
supposed to be nearly altogether 
available for service in the field. 

Putting losses and casualties out 
of the question for the moment, it is 
evident that the line should have 
been always kept up to the war 
footing, in order to feed the Land- 
wehr first class with the requisite 
number of men; or its strength 
might be reduced for economy sake, 
and the period of training curtailed 
in such a proportion that the requi- 
site number of men might be trained 
with a small peace establishment. 
This was, in fact, what was adopted; 
the peace establishment of the line 
was made about four-sevenths of 
the war ditto, and the infantry sol- 
ders were only kept one and a half 
to two years under arms, and a com- 
pensation was thus obtained which 
covered losses and casualties. This 
is a general but correct outline of 
the Prussian system, which has 
been so much admired, and so often 
held out as a pattern to the rest of 
Europe ; it was, in fact, very inge- 
nious, and answered perfectly till it 
came to be tried, when it broke 
down miserably on three occasions— 
namely, in 1848-49, when the great 
revolutionary movement took place 
throughout Germany; in 1851, 
when Prussia, not being able to 
get an army together, was com- 
pelled to cave in and sign the Ol- 
miitz Convention; and in 1859, 
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when the great armament against 
France was attempted. 

When the present King ascended 
the throne, he altered the whole 
organisation. In the first place, the 
legal three years under arms were 
insisted on for all soldiers without 
exception ; and secondly, the first 
class of the Landwehr* was to a 
great extent incorporated with the 
line, which led to a considerable 
increase in the number of regiments 
and battalions—-254 of the latter 
instead of 145—-therestillremaining, 
however, ‘en cadre,’ 117 battalions 
of Landwehr, which included men 
of both the first and second classes. 

Now, the struggle between the 
Crown and the Chambers comes in 
fact to this: the former wants to 
have an army that can be relied on, 
at least so far as to appear when 
called out, its ultimate object being 
the hegemony of Prussia in Ger- 
many, when some portion of the 
military budget would be trans- 
ferred to the other States ; the Libe- 
ral party in the Chambers wants to 
have Prussia swallowed up in some 
ideal organisation of Germany that 
is not yet fixed upon, and in further- 
ance of this object they want to 
have back the old Landwehr, which 
wouldn't turn out when called on, 
and the line, composed of two years’ 
service men, who would not be 
likely to interfere too much with 
these wise plans. This is not the 
place to enter into a discussion of 
the rights and wrongs of the politi- 
cal question; but we may as well 
express our conviction that, in a 
military point of view, the Govern- 
ment is undoubtedly right, the 
Prussian organisation, as it hitherto 
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existed, being simply a waste of 
time and money; whilst, on the 
other hand, the Chambers would 
probably have done better to insist 
on some such control as our Mutiny 
Act confers, if they could manage to 
carry it, instead of meddling with 
details of organisation that are ob- 
viously out of the province of par- 
liamentary bodies. 

If the reader now demands what 
the present organisation and strength 
of the Prussian army is, we can only 
tell him what the Government wants 
to have; and we have an idea that 
it will have it in the end, notwith- 
standing all the doctors and pro- 
fessors. The last proposition made 
by the Minister of War was on the 
8th February last, fixing the time 
of service in the line at seven years 
(instead of five), three to be under 
arms and four in reserve for com- 
pleting to the war footing ;+ then 
follow four years in the first, and 
five in the second class of the 
Landwehr—in all sixteen years, in- 
stead of twenty, as formerly ; more- 
over, only eleven years in the line 
and 1st Landwehr, the classes most 
likely to be called on, instead of 
twelve, as heretofore. This propo- 
sition was declined, and can scarcely 
be carried into effect without pass- 
ing the Chambers ; but the Govern- 
ment probably has sufficient power 
to adhere to its own organisation of 
regiments, battalions, &c., whether 
the Chambers assent or not. Ac- 
cording to this latter, there would 
be in round numbers 250,000 infan- 
try available for active service, in 
addition to 120,000 ditto of Ist 
Landwehr. Now, supposing these 
latter to be applicable for garrison 


* It was precisely this portion of the force that could not be counted on for service 
either at home or abroad, especially the former. Very naturally, men who had served 
their time, as they thought, married and settled down, were unwilling to take a musket 
again, and political motives were made a pretext for purely personal ones. 

T This is the reverse of the new French system, which makes the reserve consist of 
partially-trained recruits; here it consists of furloughed soldiers. We have already 


pointed out the why of the French system. 
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duty in the fortresses, &c., in addi- 
tion to 50,000 infantry of the line, 
Prussia would be able to turn out 
about 200,000 infantry, with the 
necessary proportions of cavalry 
and artillery ; that is quite as much 
as we have estimated for Austria, 
and nearly as much as France can 
bring into the field on one frontier. 
What has been already said will 
suffice to show that the Prussian 
army will always consist of an ad- 
mixture of three parts young sol- 
diers, with four parts men recalled 
from furlough. If the Government 
knows six months beforehand that 
it is going to war, and if the casus 
belli be not too unpopular, we have 
no doubt of its doing well; but a 
sudden surprise of any kind might 
prove fatal. The Germans, and 
especially the Prussians, are deep 
and correct, although by no means 
rapid thinkers; but in warlike 
matters, rapidity of conception and 
execution are of more importance 
than absolute correctness. Indica- 
tions of this tendency to formal 
propriety may be found in the con- 
duct of the Prussians in the Schles- 
wig-Holstein campaign; and this 
will probably always be the stum- 
bling-block, as there can be no 
doubt as to the steady bravery and 
other admirable military qualities 
of this people. The officers are un- 
commonly well instructed, but have 
hitherto had little practice or expe- 
rience; and we must confess that 
the whole Prussian system of or- 
ganisation and instruction is too 
artificial to please us exactly. 
Although there exists, as in Aus- 
tria, a deficit in the general budget, 
the Prussian finances cannot be 
said to be in a bad state ; the funds 
show this. There has always been 
a certain amount of treasure kept 
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in reserve, for the purpose of meet- 
ing a warlike emergency ; and the 
Crown has very extensive domains, 
in addition to a large amount of 
property belonging to the royal 
family, which is, by the way, the 
proper way of accounting for M. de 
Bismarck’ stotal insouciance as to the 
budget being voted or not ; in addi- 
tion to which, the taxes, once voted, 
may be legally levied, ad infinituin, 
without any further authorisation.* 
But this state of things cannot go 
on for ever; and with a deficit in 
the general budget, the army being 
on the peace establishment, what 
would be the case if it came to a 
war? The present peace establish- 
ment is about 190,000 men of all 
arms; the budget for its mainte- 
nance, ordinary and extraordinary 
taken together, amounts to 39): 
millions of thalers (not quite six 
millions sterling), or near 29 per 
cent. of the general budget. Let 
us suppose the army on the war 
footing of 350,000 of all arms; the 
expense would amount to near 70 
per cent. of the present resources 
of the country. | If Prussia can 
manage to annex all or the greater 
part of Germany, the speculation 
may answer; otherwise, somebody 
is sure to come to grief. 

We have not been able to ascer- 
tain the value of the Prussian im- 
ports and exports, but it must be 
very considerable, and will become 
still more so. 

The total population amounted in 
1861 to 18,49; millions of souls, on 
an area of 510,397 geographical 
square miles; the relative average 
density is therefore 3,623 per geo- 
graphical square mile. Amongst 
the above are to be found 2,5, mil- 
lions speaking various Sclavonic dia- 
lects, some Lettonians in the east- 


* Both in Austria and Prussia—indeed, in most other German States—this system 
exists; but it is evidently very dangerous for a Government to go on long, as, in fact, it 
ean never venture on the slightest alteration of its commercial and financial systems whil: 


resting on this basis. 
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ern and Walloons in the western 
provinces — altogether 24 millions 
not Germans, but more or : less Ger- 
manised. T he annual levy is about 
63,000 conscripts, or under 35 per 
mille. Its physical condition may 
be considered very satisfactory in 
the eastern provinces; not so in 
the great manufacturing districts 
of the west, where there exists a 
great difficulty in obtaining the 
proportion of conscripts required 
to fill up the regiments; in fact, 
this cannot be effected w ithout aid 
from the old provinces. 

The Prussian railway system, in 
which must be included, for military 
purposes, those of the other North- 
ern German States, is much better 
developed than that of Austria, but 
still nothing to compare with the 
vreat French strategical net. The 


Rhine will always form the line of 


collision in the first instance, and 
we believe the French (as things 
now stand) can always reach this 
quicker, and in a more favour- 
able manner, than the Germans 
(Prussia included). New lines, 
however, are being constructed, 
which will improve the facilities 
of communication on the right 


bank. 


The Russian Army. 


As we progress towards the cast 
and north, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing men and horses diminishes 
nearly to zero; that of procuring 
the ‘means of carrying on the war’ 
augments in nearly the same pro- 
portion; and in Russia another 
clement, that of vastness of space, 
is introduced into the calculation. 
This very vastness is a two-edged 
weapon; it saved Russia in 1812, 
but it effectually prevented her 
from making use of all her great 
resources in 1854-56, and it. will 
always, or at least for a long time, 
prevent her pressing so heavily on 
the west of Europe as has been 
hitherto feared. We may therefore 
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dismiss the question of men and 
horses in a few words, stating that 
Russia can bring out on the parade 
ground, on the complete war estab- 
lishment, about 600,000 infantry, 
including chasseurs, and that the 
term of service is nominally fifteen 
years. One great difference be- 
tween the new Russian organisa- 
tion and those we meet. with 
elsewhere, is that there are three 
graduations of peace _ establish- 
ment: a. The Cadre Establishment, 
320. men per battalion; ». The 
ordinary peace ditto, 500 men; ¢. 
The reinforced peace  establish- 
ment, 680 men; the war estab- 
lishment being goo men for the 
battalions of the line, and 720 for 
those of the chasseurs. These are 
much handier bodies than those of 
the former organisation, and the 
transition from peace to war is 
graduated, which, however, pre- 
supposes a system of furloughs and 
reserves, with the details of which 
what are called the sedentary 
troops are entrusted. 

There are two points at which a 
large proportion of the regular 
army are permanently fixed, Poland 
and Caucasia, These must always 
be held strongly occupied; they 
form the extremities of the long 
line of the western frontier of 
Russia, and, distant as they are, 
a certain amount of reciprocity of 
strategical action exists between 
them. Russia has been attacked at 
both extremities of this line—in 
1812 through Poland, in 1854-55 
on the Black Sea, and simul- 
taneously on the Baltic. She is open 
to attack again in the same way, 
whenever she provokes it; and 
hence arises the necessity for such 
a distribution of her entire force as 
will enable her to defend whichever 
of the two theatres of war, the 
northern or the southern one, may 
be attacked, without weakening too 
much the long central line that lies 
between. This is the reason why 
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we used the expression ‘ vastness of 
space entering into the calculation 
of the strength of the Russian army 
as a new element.’ 

The lamentable Polish insurrec- 
tion led, towards the end of 1863, 
to diplomatic pourparlers which at 
one time assumed a complexion 
that rendered it advisable to sketch 
out a plan for the distribution of 
the Russian army, to enable it to 
meet eventualities, as our neigh- 
bours say, and so much of this tran- 
spired as suffices to give us a very 
good idea of the manner in which 
space absorbs even the most nume- 
rous armies. Here it is; but the 
reader will immediately perceive 
that the numbers given include all 
three arms, and are not confined to 
infantry alone : — 

For Finland and the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, 250,000 (of these, 100,000 
guards and grenadiers would form 
a reserve at St. Petersburg); in 
Poland and Lithuania (permanent), 
150,000; inthe South-Westand Bes- 
sarabia (General Liiders), 190,000 ; 
Odessa, Nicolajew, and the Crimea, 
70,000 ; borders of the Sea of Asoph 
and Caucasia, 110,000: total, 
770,000. To which must be added 
a reserve of 100,000 men for the 
south-western army, under Liiders, 
which was to be assembled at 
Moscow. 

The plan of operations was sup- 
posed to be as follows ; and although 
only a supposition, it is very like a 
probability : 

In the spring of 1864, an army 
of operation of 100,000 advances 
from Caucasia, by Gumri, on to the 
plateau of Turkish Armenia; this 
to serve as a contre coup to an 
attack on the coasts of the Baltic 
and Finland. 

A second army of operation of 
150,000 men (Liiders) advances 
from Bessarabia, occupies Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and supports the 
Servians,thus extending the strate- 
gical action nearly to the coasts of 
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the Adriatic, and isolating Turkey 
in Europe completely. The commu- 
nication between these two armies 
would be secured by the 70,000 men 
between Odessa and the Crimea, 
bringing altogether upwards of 
300,000 men to bear on the basin 
of the Black Sea, and leaving 
nearly 400,000, in two armies of 
150,000 each, with a reserve for 
the northern theatre of war, in- 
cluding Poland. 

The communication between the 
Caucasian and the Bessarabian 
armies would be, as we see, through 
the Crimea; an important link in 
the chain would be the fortified 
encampment at Kertsch. Here and 
at Jenikaleh, some 15 millions of 
roubles have been expended on for- 
tifications, and 400 rifled guns of the 
largest calibre already mounted ; at 
least three times that number are 
to be distributed between the forti- 
fications at the entrance to the 
strait of Kertsch. Six millions of 
roubles have been expended on the 
fortifications of Nicolajeff, where 
one dock for ironclad frigates is 
already completed and another 
commenced, and a strong fleet of 
ironclad gunboats prepared, either 
to defend the passage into the Sea 
of Azow, or act offensively with 
the Bessarabian army on the Lower 
Danube. 

It is scarcely necessary to say 
anything as to the physique of the 
Russian population or their density, 
nor can there be any doubt as to 
their fighting well. There exists, 
however, still an immense amount 
of friction in the Russian army, 
proceeding, to a great extent, from 
the unusual tendency to corrupt 
practices, which it seems almost 
impossible to eradicate, or even 
keep within tolerable limits. Were 
it not for this, the above figures 
would have an importance difficult 
to estimate. 

Russia can, no doubt, manage to 
feed her armies without money on 
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her own territories, and even out- 
side of them, as the Hungarians 
and Wallachians can testify; but, 
nevertheless, the state of her trade 
and finances cannot be altogether 
overlooked. The budget of 1864 
was balanced by 18 millions roubles 
Exchequer bills and a 284 million 
loan; there must, then, be a deficit 
of nearly 50 millions, which is 
being expended at Kertsch and 
elsewhere, as we find upwards of 
37 millions for extra military ex- 
penses in the budget. The budget 
of the War Ministry (ordinary and 
extraordinary) amounts, without 
the navy, to fully 36 per cent. of 
the entire budget; with the navy, 
to upwards of 44 per cent. of the 
same. Now, of the forty-seven divi- 
sions of infantry, twenty-eight have 
been placed since August 1864 on 
the reinforced peace establishment, 
and twelve on the ordinary peace 
establishment, six in the Caucasus, 
being probably on the war footing, 
and one unaccounted for. We may 
therefore assume that, to put the 
whole army on the war footing 
and keep it in the field, would 
devour 75 to 80 per cent. of 
the entire revenue. The 28} mil- 
lion roubles loan of 1864 is quoted 
now in London at 953; how 
would it look in case of such an 
eventuality ? 

But the commerce of Russia is 
very considerable: the exports were 
valued in 1861 at 26? millions ster- 
ling, and the imports at 254 millions 
sterling ; the latter had slightly in- 
creased, and the former diminished, 
as compared with 1860. What can 
we say about Russian railroads, 
except that there are a few inches 
constructed of the thousands of miles 
wanted some day. 


The English Army. 


This is a subject to puzzle a 
statistician fresh from the task of 
computing foreign armies, terms of 
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service, and conscription. Here all 
are volunteers ; and it may be safely 
asserted that no other country in 
Europe could obtain anything like 
the same number of volunteer re- 
cruits that the population of the 
United Kingdom supplies withoutan 
apparent effort ; and when we take 
further into account the numbers 
that Ireland has furnished to Ame- 
rica of late years, the sum total is 
perfectly astounding, putting the 
navy, the police, and the Irish 
constabulary altogether out of the 
question. 

Having exposed the weak points 
of the continental armies, it would 
be neither fair nor wise to attempt 
to conceal those of our own; in 
fact, we should be srggesting a 
false element of calculation if .we 
did. The value of-the British sol- 
dier is perfectly well understood, 
not only in Europe, but over the 
whole globe; it is a very positive 
quantity. But the relative value of 
the British army is a very different 
matter, and one most difficult to 
estimate. One thing is certain, that 
our military system would be an 
utter impossibility in any other 
country. The North Americans tried 
an imitation of it, which turned out 
a miserable failure. And there are 
good reasons why this should be 
so. There is always a certain re- 
lation between the political and 
social condition of a country and 
its armed force ; the peculiarities of 
the former will always be found 
reflected, as it were, in the consti- 
tution of the latter ; and the British 
army is full, not only of the living 
convictions of the present, but of 
the traditions of past and no longer 
really existing social and political 
institutions; nay, strange to say, 
much of its value, and perhaps some 
of its faults too, may be traced to 
the latter. 

If the number of our volunteer 
soldiers far exceeds that which any 
other country in Europe could ever 
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hope to obtain,* so, on the other 
hand, the number of our deserters 
has in some years exceeded by far 
the sum total of all the desertions 
from all the European armies taken 
together; and of late years a new 
crime, that of shooting down supe- 
riors, has begun to make its ap- 
pearance. These have been at all 


times the prominent crimes of 


armies recruited by voluntary en- 
listment; the elements of which 
they are composed require the en- 
forcement of an iron discipline, 
which presses heavily on the young 
soldier, and tends to destroy that 
bond of mutual sympathy which 
should exist between the officer and 
soldier. The amount of personal 
liberty enjoyed by, and personal re- 
sponsibility thrown on, the British 
soldier is at a minimum; he is 
more a mere machine than any 
soldier in Europe, perhaps the Rus- 
sian excepted. No doubt, a conse- 
quence of this is, that both one and 
the other will repeat charge after 
charge, and stand to be shot down 
in a way that no other soldier will ; 
but these advantages may be too 
dearly bought, and admirable as 
he often is in the field, the regular 
professional soldier is almost always 
more or less difficult to manage in 
garrison. There exist, possibly, 
means of mitigating the evils we 
here advert to, but we must reserve 
their consideration for another op- 
portunity. 

But we must hurry on to our 
estimate. Our infantry consists 


of—Foot Guards, 6,303; infantry of 


the line, 135,530 all told: about 


120,000 effective rank and file. Of 


the 141 battalions of the line there 
are 40 at home, 46 in the colonies, 
and 55in India. The total infantry 
at home is 35,700 men in battalions, 
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and 10,220 in colonial and Indian 
depdts—altogether 45,920 men; but 
the depdt men are, of course, not 
available for active service. We can 
scarcely bring an independent army 
into the field in Europe under these 
circumstances, and the people that 
talked so big about Holstein last 
year should have known this ; next 
year we are to have 47 battalions 
at home, unless something should 
happen in Canada or elsewhere. It 
seems, too, that we are going to 
reduce two companies of each batta- 
lion, in imitation of our neighbours. 

The British army is scattered 
over the whole face of the globe in 
the performance of its most ardu- 
ous duties, which is very unfavour- 
able to its instruction in field duties, 
and it was high time for the forma- 
tion of camps of instruction. Great 
care should, however, be taken to 
prevent these degenerating intocom- 
mon garrisons and drill institutions, 
to which there is always a tendency 

The total amount chargeable to 
the imperial budget for the army, 
militia, &c., is upwards of 22 per 
cent. of the gross budget, besides 
a large sum chargeable to the 


Indian budget for the portion of 


the force there. Army and navy 
taken together amount to nearly 
40 per cent., exclusive of India. 


Let us take the total strength of 


the entire army at 220,000 in round 
numbers ; about one-tenth of that 
number, or 22,000, will be the 
average annual contingent of re- 
eruits, which would be about one 
and one-third per mille on the po- 
pulation of the United Kingdom, 
29 millions odd, which gives, on an 
area of 5,696°8 geographical square 
miles, a relative density of about 
5,103 per geographical square 
mile.t It is scarcely necessary to 











* Strange to say, the only other recruited armies in Europe within the last fifty years 

‘have been the Neapolitan and the Papal. 

T With the conscription, the above population should give easily 45,000 to 50,000 
.recruits annually, or an army of 450,000 to 500,000 men if ‘the finanees would bear it. 
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say anything about either com- 
merce or railroads. 


The Italian Arny. 


We must not only wind up with 
this, but treatit very briefly. Strange 
to say, this ancient seat of Euro- 
pean civilisation resembles in some 
respects more nearly the northern 
and north-eastern States than its 
next neighbour and near relation, 
France. There is a superabun- 
dance of fine population, as far as 
physique goes, but the finances are 
not in proportion. These may, and 
no doubt will, improve with time ; 
but will the Italians ever become a 
warlike people like the French, or 
ever reach the standard of the 
Spaniards? The Piedmontese, the 
Lombards, the Romagnoles, and the 
Sicilians, are good soldiers even 
now, and there is no want of that 
kind of military talent that pro- 
duces good Generals; in fact, Italy 
has produceda great number during 
the present century, not to mention 
the great captain, Napoleon; but 
the Italian population is generally 


not hard and reckless enough of 


life to make good soldiers, although 
individually brave. Under these 


circumstances, much will depend, of 


course, on the leader, and the issue 
of the first great engagement. Vic- 
tor Emmanuel’s personal bravery, 
which contributed much to the 
success of Palestro, screwed up his 
soldiers to the great effort at San 
Martino. With 50,000 French 
alongside of them, and the self- 
confidence they have now regained 
toa great extent, the Italians will 
probably do well in the next cam- 
paign, 

The total of the Italian infantry, 
including grenadiers and _ sharp- 
shooters, is 267,000—say 250,000 
men. Of these, 100,000 at least will 
berequired for the fortresses and the 
interior ; 150,000 would therefore 
be about the maximum available for 
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an army of operation. It will re- 
quire a French auxiliary force of 
the strength named above to enable 
them to attempt the conquest of 
Venetia. No doubt there exists a 
reserve of 70,000 men on paper, but 
this will be required to feed the 
war and meet unforeseen contin- 
gencies. 

The Italian army consists of three 
classes of soldiers: 1st, What are 
called ordinance soldiers; in fact, 
voluntary enlistment men. These 
are not numerous. ‘l'erm of service, 
eight years. znd, The first cate- 
gory of the annual conscription, 
forming the great bulk of the army. 
Term of service, eleven years in 
peace time, five of which present 
with their regiments, and six on 
furlough. 3rd, The second cate- 
gory of the annual conscription, 
instructed during forty days for the 
infantry, and then sent to their 
homes, where they remain available 
for five years as a reserve. 

These two categories of the 
annual contingent amount, taken 
together, te 44,000 men, which 
would be two per mille on the 
entire population of a!l Italy, in- 
cluding Rome and Naples, which 
meanw hile are in other hands. 

The general budget shows a con- 
siderable deficit; no doubt, part of 
this is for public works. In 1864 
the ordinary and extraordinary war 
budgets amounted to about 25 per 
cent. of the whole budget; and add- 
ing the navy budget, the propor- 
tion would be 32 per cent. nearly. 
A war would drive this up very high. 
The total imports were in 1862 up- 
wards of thirty-two millions ster- 
ling; the exports about nineteen 
millions sterling. 

The Italian system of railways is 
very well devised for strategical 
purposes, both in the basin of the 
Po and outside of this. The mili- 
tary key of Italy lies in this basin, 
especially in the point of view 
of a struggle between Austria and 
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France for the domination of the 
Peninsula; and it was therefore 
a very wise measure the removing 
of the capital from Turin—which 
was always the object of operation 
to both Austrians and French— 
to Florence, which lies in the flank 
of their respective lines of opera- 
tion, and also within an easy dis- 
tance of Bologna, which will be 
eventually the basis of operations 
against Venice and the Adriatic, by 
way of Ancona. 

This paper has run to such a 
length that we cannot group the 
~—— here described, or attempt 

draw a balance as we should 
ao desired to do. It would also 
be desirable, if possible, to go into 
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the question of field artillery, but 
this, properly speaking, should 
form the subject of a separate ar- 
ticle; and we can only say here, 
that all the foreign armies, without 
exception, are now furnished with 
rifled artillery, some to a greater, 
some to a less extent. It is, how- 
ever, still a moot question whether 
it be advisable to get rid of the 
smooth bores altogether or not. The 
general impression is to the con- 
trary ; and we should say that if any 
system of rifled gun effects the total 
abandonment of smooth-bores, it 
will be probably that very inge- 
nious one invented by Mr. Mackay, 
or some modification of it. 





THE DAWK BUNGALOW; 
OR, ‘IS HIS APPOINTMENT PUCKA?’* 


By G. O. TREVELYAN. 


Acted at the Residence of the Liewtenant-Governor of Bengal, Dec. 21, 1863. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 

Mr. Jupkins, Commissioner of Budgemahal. 

The Hon. Mr. Horace Crotmonpetey, M.P., a Gentleman travelling in 
search of facts. 

Lieut. Marspen, of the B.N.I., Acting-Assistant-Sub-Deputy-Inspector 
of Bridges in the Public W orks Department. 

AppooL, a Madras Boy in the service of Mr. Cholmondeley. 

The K#ANsAuMAUN or Srewarp of the Dawk Bungalow at Muckapore 
Bikra. 

Mrs. Smart, Wife of the Judge of Budgemahal. 

Miss Fanny Smart, her Daughter. 

Susan Tuacker, her European Lady’s-maid. 


ACT I. 
Tue Centre Room in tHe Dawk Buncatow at Muckarore Brxra. 
A Bedstead and Table on opposite sides of the Apartment. 
[| Enter CHOLMONDELEY and ABDoOt. | 


C.—Hi, there! Landlord! Landlord! Abdool, tell me the Hindoostanee 
for ‘ devil.’ 

A.—‘ Shaitan,’ Sahib. Devil turkey,—turkey shaitan. Plenty wicked 
word that. 

C.—Ho! where the shaitan is the landlord hi? Landlord, I say ? 

A.—Ho! Khansaumaun ! | Enter KHANSAUMAUN. 

K.—Salaam, sahib. 

C.—Why the shaitan didn’t you come before, you lazy old budzart ? f 
Abdool, tell him to bring some soda-water. 

A.—Ho, Khansaumaun—Belattee pawnee,{ brandy shrub ! 

C.—Abdool, let the landlord know that he had better make me com- 
ortable. Tell him that I am an English gentleman of good family. 
Tell him, too, that I am related to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

A.—Ho, Khansaumaun ! Sahib Burra Mahngee ke Bhai hi. Sahib 
Belattee koolin brahmin hi. 

K.—Bah Wah ! 

C.—Tell him, too, that I am a connection of the Postmaster-General. 


* A large proportion of public servants in India occupy vicarious or ‘acting’ ap- 
pointments. If they succeed in being ‘confirmed’ in their position, they become, in 
Anglo-Indian parlance, ‘ Pucka’—a term of general application, implying ‘perfect,’ or 
‘complete.’ 

t tie fellow. } Literally, ‘ English water.’ 

§ ‘ Ho, Khansaumaun! the Sahib is the brother of the great bargee. The Sahib is an 
‘ English high-caste Brahmin.’ 
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A.—Sahib Burra Dak Wallah Sahib ke beta hi.* 
K.—Bah Wah! 

C.—Now I flatter myself that I have impressed him sufficiently, 
Abdool, ask him whether there are any letters for Mr. Cholmondeley. 

A.—Chulmungular Sahib ke wasti chittee hi?+ [KHANsauMAvn gives 
letier.] 

C.—Here is a hand I ought to know. Why, it’s from my old school. 
fellow Tom Blake, the Junior Secretary in the Home Department. 
Let me see what he says. [Ieads.] ‘Dear Chum,’—(Hum! familiar 
is Tom) —‘ Very glad you enjoy your tour. Sorry I can’t join 
‘you. My chief keeps me tight to work. Takes no holidays 
‘ himself. Gives me fewer still... Tom’s style is curt. I may say 
succinct. He is said to get through more work in a given time 
than any man in the secretariat; and, gad, 1 begin to understand 
how he earns his reputation. [Reads|—‘I enclose a letter of introduc- 
‘ tion to old Judkins, the Commissioner of Budgemahal. Tell you more 
‘ about Waste Lands than any man in India. W: rote a report so long that 
‘ the Lieutenant-Governor would not read it, and gave him Budgemahal to 
‘ get him out of the way. Telegraphed to you on Friday w eek to say | 

would not come.’ Hullo, Abdool, has a telegraph come for me ? 

A.—No, master. Master not understand Indian system of telegrumps. 
Suppose Blake Sahib want send telegrump to master, he send tele- 
grump Friday. Next Monday he write letter. Master get letter first : 
tell him contents of telegrump. Two, three day after telegrump done 
coming. Master then know what toexpect. That way no mistake made. 

C.—O! that is the case, is it ? I'll make a note of that in my common- 
place book. [{ Writes|—‘Telegraph in India employed as auxiliary to 
‘ epistolary communication.’ Gad! I’ve neglected my commonplace-book 
lately. I must make up for lost time. But, while I think of it, let me 
settle my accounts. Abdool, what have you paid for me since yesterday 
morning ? 

A.—Master drive three dawks yesterday. Give syce three rupee, 
grass-cut two rupee. Three syce three grass-cut fifteen rupee. That 
make one gold mohur. 

C.—That seems rather a high rate of tips, considering that the longest 
stage was under six miles. 

A.—O, master plenty Burra Lord Sahib. Chotat Sahib one rupce 
give. Burra Sahib two rupee. Burra Lord Sahib three rupee. 

C.—Well, the man’s right. Gad, the man’s right. But what did you 
pay at the bungalow where we stopped last night ? 

A.—Bungalow servants, three rupee yeight anna. Beer shrub, two 
rupee yeight anna. Master's bed, five 1 rupee. 

C.—Five rupees for the privilege of laying my mattress in an apartment 
shared by seven other indiv iduals, where I was kept awake the first half 
of the night by two civilians discussing the respective merits of ryotwaree 
and village tenures, and the last half by two planters abusing the Secret: wry 
of State for India ! Well, go on. 

A.—Coolies, ten rupee. 

C.—What! Ten rupees for carrying my baggage from the ghaut § to 
the dog-cart ? 


* * The Sahib is the son of the head letter-carrier.’ 
t ‘ Are there any letters for Mr. Chulmungular ?’ 
t Little. § Wharf. 
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A.—Master’s bokkus plenty heavy. Wages plenty too much high. 
Coolies dig at Reproduckertive Pubberlic Workus. Coolie now get three 
rupee a day. 

C.—Gad so. Very true. { Writes|—‘ Labour market sensibly under- 
‘stocked. Impulse given to trade by demand for cotton. Unskilled 
‘labour out here paid higher than skilled labour at home.’ Go ahead. 

A.— Light for cheroot, yeight anna. Master’s dinner, twelve rupee. 

C.—Why, Id nothing but one curried fowl, and that fowl had no wings 
or breast. And, now that I come to think of it, the fowl I had the 
day before yesterday had no wings or breast either. How’s that, 
Abdool ? 

A.—Sahib, these Bengal fowl no wings got. Bad fowl these. Madras 
fowl plenty too much wings got. 

C.—O, well, wings or no wings, I’m mortally tired of fowls. I’ve had 
nothing for the last week but those unlucky birds, except, indeed, a pot of 
preserved grouse which had been left by an officer who was quartered 
in these parts during the mutiny. [Cluchking heard outside.| What's 
that ? 

A.—Master’s dinner done killing. 

C.—O Lord! another fowl! Well, what's the total of my account ? 

A.—Forty-nine rupee, twelve anna. 

C.—Here’s a fifty rupee note. Never mind the odd annas. You may 
keep them for yourself. 

A.—O, master very kind. Plenty much thanks to master. [Fvit 
CHOLMONDELEY into Bedroom.| Ha! ha!—Master plenty wise Sahib. He 
know plenty much about Indian institutions. He not know greatest 
institution of all. He never heard of dustoorie.* 

{ Executes dance of exultation. 
Whenever master spends a chick, 
I keep back two rupees, sir! 
And though the money goes so quick, 
The reason ne’er he sees, sir. 
And so while I am growing rich, 
He fast is getting poor, he 
Laments a fact the eause of which 
Is nothing but dustoorie. 
We do not love the income tax, 
Though less by one per cent., sirs; 
And lighter fur we felt our backs 
When that infliction went, sirs. 
And yet I'll confidently state, 
And you shall be the jury, 
That of all taxes, small and great, 
The heaviest is dustoorie. 
Wah! Wah! Here come one Burrah Mem Sahib, and one plenty pretty 
Missy Baba! (Enter Mrs. Smarr and Faxny, followed by Susan THACKER. ) 
Salaam, Lady! 

F’.—Law, Ma! whata well-dressed bearer! 1 wonder who he belongs 
to. 

Mrs. S.—Kiska Nowkar ?{ 

A.—My master, Chulmungalar | Sahib. Plenty great Sahib he. Member 
of Council for making Laws and Regulations for Presidency of England. 


[ Exit Appoot. 


qunnemmneuneelianesimecneenemmmmmmmnennie 


* The commission pocketed by servants employed in making payments. 
+ A sum of four rupees. + * Whose servant are you?’ 
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Mrs. S.—Good gracious, Fanny, this must be Mr. Cholmondeley, the 
young Member of Parliament, about whom Mrs. Foley wrote to us from 
Calcutta. How fortunate we are in having met him here! Now listen, 
my dear! I insist on your making yourseif agreeable to him. Don’t 
frown, Miss. I insist upon it. 

F.—I don’t know what you mean by making myself agreeable, Ma. 
If I try to make myself more agreeable than Heaven made me, that would 
be flying in the face of Providence. 

Mrs. §8.—Silence, Fanny. Since that young Marsden came to the 
station, your undutifulness has been past bearing. I wish he had been 
under the scaffolding when the roof of that new cutcherry which he was 
building fell in, and killed two mookhtars* and your Pa’s principal 
Sudder Ameen.t 

F.—How wicked of you to speak so, Mamma! I’m sure I don’t know 
why you are always abusing that poor Mr. Marsden. I believe it’s only 
because I care for him; and why shouldn’t I care for him, I should like 
toknow? (Cries.) 

Mrs. 8.—Why shouldn’t you care for him, you abandoned girl? That 
I should live to hear my daughter ask such a question. Are you not 
aware, Fanny, that he is only Acting-Assistant-Sub-Deputy-Inspector ? 
Do you imagine that I should give my child to a man whose appointment 
was not pucka ? 

F.—But, Mamma, is Mr. Cholmondeley’s appointment pucka 

Mrs. 8.—How can you talk such nonsense, child? One would think 
you only came out at the end of this cold weather, instead of during the 
rains before last. Mr. Cholmondeley is a landed gentleman, and draws 
twelve thousand rupees a month from his estates in Derbyshire, besides 
holding Government paper to a large amount. 

F.—Well, Ma, I don’t see what that matters to us. You don’t suppose 
he came to India to look for a wife? He might have found plenty of 
girls at home who would endure to marry twelve thousand a month. 

Mrs. S.—Choopraho!{ You are a naughty, impertinent, self-willed 
girl. Ihave a good mind to counter-order the Europe ball-dress which 
is coming out for you by the first steamer in October. 

F.—Why, Ma, you are always throwing that Europe ball-dress in my 
teeth. I hope and trust that before next October I shall no longer 
depend upon you and Papa for my wardrobe. ; 

Mrs. 8.—Well, Miss, if that means that you expect to marry young 
Marsden——However, [ll have no more of this. But, Choop! Choop! 
Somebody’s coming. 


| Enter CHOLMONDELEY. | 


C.—Gad, what a pleasure there is in having a thorough cleaning up 
aftera journey! Ihate temporary measures. None of your basins in the 
waiting-room, with a piece of soap borrowed from the station-master, and 
a napkin abstracted from the refreshment buffet. One never feels so 
dirty as after a partial wash. Ladies, by George! (Bows.) Madam, I 
fear that it was with the reverse of pleasure you found a stranger already 
settled in the hotel. 


Mrs. 8.—O, sir, my daughter and I are much too old travellers to 






* Attorneys. t County Court judge. 


{ ‘ Hold your tongue.’ 
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expect solitude in a dawk bungalow. As there is no third party, I shall 
take the liberty of introducing myself as Mrs. Smart, wife of the late 
ar of Budgemahal. 

C. (bows and writes)—-‘ Peculiarities of Anglo-Indian manners. Old 
‘ladies take the liberty of introducing themselves as wives of the late 
‘ Judge of Budgemahal.’ Well, madam, s since you have taken the initia- 

tive, allow me to present to your notice Mr. Horace Cholmondeley, of 
Paxton Park, Derbyshire. 

Mrs. S.—Most happy, I am sure, to make your acquaintance. 

C.—And, pray, who is the young lady with the bandbox ? 

Mrs. S.—That is our European lady’s-maid, Mr. Cholmondeley. 

C. (aside.)\—A European lady’s-maid! What gigantic ideas of 
nationality people have in this country! I suppose I shall hear next of 
a Caucasian coachman and a Semitic flunkey. 

Mrs. 8.—This, Mr. Cholmondeley, is my daughter Fanny. 

C.—My dear Mrs. Smart, your daughter? I thought she was your 
sister. (Aside)—Gad, I suspect I have offended the young lady more 
than I have pleased the old one. Miss Smart, I presume by your colour 
~— you have only landed within the last month. 

—Come, Mr. Cholmondeley, you can’t return so soon upon your 
tens nt that I looked like my mother’s sister. I came out duri ing the 
rains before last, and two hot seasons have so altered me that I cannot 
wonder at strangers mistaking me for my own aunt. 

C.—Two hot seasons ! Good heavens, Miss Smart, what can the young 
men be about ? 

F.—Mr. Cholmondeley, the young men out here are much too hardl 
worked to allow them time for paying impertinent compliments. (Walks 
across the stage.) 

Mrs. S.—Mr. Cholmondeley, my daughter had a long dawk, and is 
tired and feverish. 

C. (bows and writes)—‘ Peculiarities of Anglo-Indian manners.— 
‘When young ladies are rude they have had long dawks, and are tired 
and feverish.’ 1 trust you have not suffered from the journey, Mrs. 
Smart ? 

Mrs. S8.—No indeed. I am of the old school, Mr. Cholmondeley. 
These young ladies will dance till five o’clock in the morning for a week 
together, but a night in a palkee is too much for their delicate constitu- 
tions. Well do I remember how I came up-country with Mr. Smart to 
our first appointment five and twenty years ago. I landed at Garden 
Reach on the Monday, after a rapid passage of a hundred and sixty-four 
days in the ‘ Bombay Castle.’ On the Wednesday I met Mr. Smart at a 
ball at the Chief’s, and by Saturday evening we were in a budgerow on 
our way to Boglipore, which we reached after a pleasant voyage » of seven 
weeks and three days. O, the delights of those days! My unwedded life 
in India was short indeed, for it extended only from the Monday evening 
till the Friday morning. But it was very sweet. I was acknowledged 
to be the belle of Calcutta ; and a young gentleman was to have written 
me some verses in the Friend of India, but. unfortunately 1 was married 
before the number came out. Ah, Mr. Cholmondeley ! I was called the 
Europe Angel. 

C.—Yes, the late Mr. Smart must have been indeed a happy man! 
You said the late, did not you? (Sighs.) 

Mrs. 8.—O no; notatall. I said the late Judgeof Budgemahal. You 
must know, Mr. Cholmondeley, that a certain fatality has linked my 
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husband’s destiny to that of a person of the name of Judkins. Their 
rivalry dates from Haileybury, where Mr. Smart obtained seventeen gold 
and three silver medals, while Mr. Judkins was forced to content himself 
with three gold medals and seventeen silver. During the early part of 
their Indian career they were constantly pitted against each other. At 
length their lines* diverged. Mr. Judkins went into the Revenue, and 
hecame Commissioner of Budgemahal; while my husband chose the 
Judicial, and was appointed to the judgeship at the sume station. Mr. 
Cholmondeley, you will hardly believe the insults we endured for the 
last three years from that man and his low up-country-bred wife! 
Thank heaven, my husband has now risen in his own line out of reach of 
Mr. Judkins. He has been appointed within the last month to the 
Sudder Court at Agra, and my daughte v and I are now travelling down 
to join him. O, Mr. C ‘holmondeley you little know the depth of ‘Villany 
to which a thorough- bred Revenue officer is capable of stooping. 

C. (writes) —* Memo—To inform myself concerning the depth of 

‘ villany to which a thorough-bred Revenue officer is capable of stooping.’ 
I sympathise deeply, Madam. Pr ray accept my warmest congratulations 
on your removal from the sphere of the machinations of that serpent. 
But what means of annoyance did he adopt ? 

Mrs. 8.—Well, Mr. Cholmondeley, you must know that he has abetted 
a protegé of his own, one Marsden, who has paid his addresses to my 
daughter—-a young man in the public works, who (would you believe it, 
Mr. “Cholmondeley r) has not even been confirmed. 

C.—The young heathen! And is not Mr. Marsden aware of his awful 
condition ? 

Mrs. S.—No ; extraordinary to relate, he shows the greatest indifference. 
And though he has plenty of interest, being, in fact, the son of a member 
of the Indian Council, he has not yet induced his father to use his in- 
fluence to get him confirmed. 

C.—Indeed! (Wvrites)—‘ The official element so strong out here that 
‘ private influence is required to obtain the performance of the most ordi- 
‘nary rites of the church.’ A new phase of nepotism, by George ! 

Mrs.8.—But, Mr. Cholmondeley, what has brought you into these parts * 

C.—Well, my dear Madam, I am on my way to the Sonepore meeting. 
I am told that T shall see more Indian life at the Sonepore Races in a w eek 
than during a year at Calcutta. 

Mrs. S. (with « bownee)—Indian life, indeed! A hole-and-corner 
gathering of Bahar people. I assure you, Mr. Cholmondeley, that we 
North-westers don’t think so much of those down-country meetings. 
But to hear the Patna people talk, you would think Sonepore was the 
Derby and the St. Leger rolled into one. Indian life, indeed! Indian 
fiddlesticks ! 

C. (aside)—Gad, the old girl seems irate. I'll go to my bedroom, 
and write out my notes. Aw revoir’, Mrs. Smart. I wish you good morn- 
ing, Miss Smart. [ Exit C. 

Mrs. G.—Well, Fanny, I hope you consider you have behaved rudely 
enough to Mr. Cholmondeley. 

F.—O, Mamma, I cannot endure a swell, even though his whiskers are 
pucka; and, upon my honour, I believe that Mr. Cholmondeley’s are only 
an acting pair. 


* The two careers open to the Civil servant in India are familiarly known as the 
Revenue line and the Judicial line. 
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Mrs. S.—How vulgar you are, ‘Fanny! Why, Susan, what is the 
matter ? 

Susan.—Matter enough, ma’am! I have just seen with my own eyes 
young Mr. Marsden in the stable a-watching his horse having his gram,* 
and smoking his cheroot as cool as if the bungalow belonged to him, 

Mrs. S.—Horrid young man! How can he have the face to come across 
us? I am quite certain that odious Mr. Judkins cannot be far off. 
Whenever you see Mr. Marsden, you may be sure that his patron is some- 
where in the neighbourhood. They remind me of a pilot fish and a shark, 
Ha! ha! I should like to see Mr. Judkins with a piece of pork and a 
rusty iron hook in his mouth, and to have hold of the other end of the 
rope with my own hands, [ Retires to rear of stage. 

Susan.—O, Miss, it is just what your Ma said, only I didn’t dare to 
tell her so. That Mr. Judkins will be here in half an hour, and intends 
to stop till the cool of the evening. He is marching on a visit of 
inspection to the out-stations, to see that the roads are in proper order 
against the time that the members of Council go up to the Great 
Exhibition at Lahore. Mr. Marsden told me all that as free as might 
be, like a civil-spoken, handsome young gentleman as he is. 

F.—Nonsense, Susan. But does Frank—does Mr. Marsden know 
that I—that our party is here ? 

Susan.—Yes, Miss. He said he knew it by the instinct of affection. 

F.—He said a great deal of nonsense, I’ve no doubt. But silence. 
Here he comes. 


Enter Marspen. He qoes up to Fanny, but Mrs. Smarr steps in. 
g ] ? 1 


Mrs. S.—Well, Mr. Marsden, I should have thought that you might 
have abstained from forcing yourself in our company during the last 
day we spend in this Division. Before another word passes, I must 
insist on knowi ing definitely what are your intentions ? 

M.—My intentions, Mrs. Smart, are very avowable. I intend to have 
a bath and my tiffin, a smoke in the verandah, and possibly a peg,t or 
even two. I certainly have no desire to force myself into your company ; 
but, unfortunately, the number of dawk bungalows at Muckapore Bikra 
is limited. 

Mrs. S.—After what has passed, sir, you might have spared us the 
annoyance of this meeting. 

M.—My dear Mrs. Smart, what can I do? You can hardly expect 
me to sit in the sun throughout the hottest hours in the day in this 
attitude. (Squats down like a native.) The villagers would mistake me 
for a Sahib who had turned Fakeer. 

Mrs. S.—Sir, sir, I cannot stay here to be the butt of your ribaldry. 
I shall retire to my own apartment. As for you, Fanny, you may 
remain or not, as you like. But mind this: I absolutely forbid you 
to address a single word to this very objectionable young man. Do you 
hear, Miss ? 

F.—Yes, Mamma, 

Mrs. S.—Do you heed ? 


F.—Yes, Mamma. [Exit Mrs. Smarr. 


* The pulse diet, which is the Oriental substitute for oats. 
t The Anglo-Indian slang for brandy and soda-water. 
VOL, LXXIII.—NO, CCCCXXXIY. 
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[Fanny sits down with her back to MarspEN; MarsbEn with his 
back to Fanny. | 


M. forte) —So we are not to address a single word to each other, 
ar’n’t we? Well, thank Heaven! no one can forbid us to soliloquise. 
(Aloud.) I wonder what Mrs. Smart meant by talking about this being 
her last day in the Division. 

F.—Susan, I wish Papa had not been appointed to that horrid Agra, 
To think that I have seen dear, dear Budgemahal for the last time! 

M. (jumping up)—Good heavens! what do I hear? The Smarts 
leaving Budgemahal! What a frightful blow to my hopes! By Jove! 
sooner than such a misfortune should befal me, I would consent to 
give up my appointment, and enter the Staff Corps. *Pon honour 
I would. 

F.—And to think of the pleasant months we passed there! The 
pic-nics! The balls! The ho-o-o-g-hunting parties! (Cries.) O Susan, 
I am so wretched. 

M.—Heavens! what a fool I was not to yield to Mrs. Smart’s wishes, 
and get my father to ask Strachey to confirm me in my appointment ! 

F. (cries)—O me! O me! How I do hate that word p-p-pucka! 
I wish all the pucka appointments in the country were at the bottom of 
the sea. 

M.—I cannot bear this. Fanny! (Fanny shakes her head.) Dearest 
Fanny! how can you be so cruel as not to vouchsafe one word at this 
our last meeting? And yet why should it be our last meeting ? ( Aside.) 
I have it. (Aloud.) Hem! I should not wonder if Mrs. Smart’s 
bearers were to strike work to-morrow morning, opposite the mango- 
tope* beyond the eighth mile-stone, on the Agra road. These fellows are 
so insolent with unprotected females. How fortunate it is that our 
camp is pitched in the precise tope! Mrs. Smart and Fanny will have 
somewhere to shelter themselves during the heat of the day. By Jove! 
T'll go at once and warn the bearers that they had better not strike 
work to-morrow morning, opposite the mango-tope beyond the eighth 
mile-stone, on the Agra road. [ Hvit Marspen. 

F. , | cannot, cannot part from him! O, Mamma, how could you 
be so cruel ? 

Susan.—Well, Miss, I don’t wonder you’re so fond of him. He is 
such a sweet young man, though he is cutcha. Thank goodness, my 
young man’s pucka, though he is only a subordinate Gov ernment Salt 
Chowkie. However, he has great hopes of being promoted to be an 
opium godown. 


[Enter JupKins and Kwansavmavy. ] 


J.—Miss Smart! Dear me, Miss Smart, I am very fortunate in 
meeting you once more before you leave my division. Budgemahal will 
long regret the loss of its fairest flower. 

F.—O, Mr. Judkins, I am so glad to see you again. You have been 
always so kind to me. 

J.—Glad to see me again, eh, Miss Fanny? I suppose that there 


are others of your family her re who will not be equally enchanted ? 
Eh, eh? 


* Mango grove. 
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F.—Come, Mr. Judkins, you must not make jokes about Mamma. 
But,—O, how shall I ever thank you enough for—for—for— 

J.—For doing my best to smooth matters with reference to a certain 
young gentleman? Is that what you mean? Eh, Fanny? Well, what 
should you say if I told you I had written a private note to my good 
friend, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West, telling him exactly 
how the matter stands; and, from what I know of Drummond, I'll 
engage that we shall have some good news in a day or two. He always 
had a soft heart, had Drummond. So, if Frank is confirmed, he will 
owe it to you, and nobody but you; eh, Fanny ? 

F.—O, Mr. Judkins, how could you? You unkind, treacherous, 
inconsiderate—dear old friend! God bless you. [ Kisses him and runs out. 

J.—Well, she’s a darling, good girl. It is hard to say whether she 
takes less after her father or mother. Smart was the greatest fool 
among the Zillah Judges, and now will be the greatest fool in the 
Sudder Court; while the mother But I don’t trust myself to speak 
about the mother. Ho, Khansaumaun! Khana ke waste kya hai ?* 

Ku.—Sub Kooch hai, Sahib.t 

J.—Beefy steak hai Pf 

Ku.—Beefy steak Kahan se milega, Khudawund ?§ 

J.—Unda Bakun hai ?| 

Ku.—Bakun sub khrach hogyaa Khudawund.§ 

J.—To Kya hai ?** 

Ku.—Shyud moorghee hoga Sahib. Ham grill tyar kurrenge.tt 

J.—Acha, grill tyar kurro.t{ (Hvit Kuansaumaun. Enter Marsden.) 
Well, young shaver, have you seen to the horses? How’s the Waler’s §§ 
off foreleg P 

M.—No better than it should be, I’m afraid. How long do we stop 
here ? 

J.—Three or four hours, I suppose. We shall have dinner directly. 

M.—What’s the bill of fare ? 

J.—Oh, the usual thing. Sub kooch hai. Muttony chop nahin hai. 
Beefy steak nahin hai. Unda bakun nahin hai. Ducky stew nahin hai. 
Moorghee grill hai. (A fowl runs on the stage with KHANSAUMAUN in 
pursuit, Soft music.) By Jove! seems to me I’ve seen that sight 
before. (Sings.) 

Will you come with me, my Chota Sahib, 
To yon out-station far, 
Where the dawks appear the longest, 
And the roads all eutcha || || are ? 
And every night and morning 
The bobarchee{ 4 shall kill 
The sempiternal moorghee, 
And we'll all have a grill. 
Wait for the moorghee, 
Wait for the moorghee, 
Wait for the moorghee, 
And we'll all have a grill. 

* ‘What can you give me to eat?’ ‘ Anything you like, Sahib.’ 

+ *‘ Have you got beefsteak ?’ § ‘ How are beefsteaks to be got, my Lord?’ 

|| ‘ Have you eggs and bacon?’ 4 ‘ The bacon is all out, my Lord.’ 

** «Then what is there ?’ tf ‘ Perhaps there’s a fowl, sir; shall I grill one?’ 

tt ‘ Yes, we'll have a grill.’ 

§§ The ‘ Waler’ comes, as his name implies, from New South Wales. His speciality is 
buck-jumping. || || ‘Cuteha’ is the reverse of ‘ pucka.’ 

© «Chota Sahib’ is the title of the subordinate officer; and ‘ Bobarchee’ is a cook. 

Q2 
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[Enter CHoLMONDELEY. ] 


M.—Hallo, Mr. Judkins, here’s Lord Dundreary; or at any rate his 
brother Sam, come out in the Uncovenanted Service. 

C.—Haw! Haw! Have I the pleasure of addressing the Commissioner 
of Budgemahal ? 

J.—You have, sir. 

C.—Will you then allow me to present you with a letter of introduc. 
tion from Mr. Blake, Junior Secretary of the Home Department ? 

J.—I shall be most delighted to serve in any way a friend of Tom’s. I 
never came across so promising a subordinate. Ah, Marsden, you would 
do well to tread in his steps. (Jteads.) Soit appears, Mr. Cholmondeley, 
that you want to be put up to a thing or two about Waste Lands. Well, 
though I say it as shouldn’t, you could not well have applied to a better man. 
Could he, Frank? Now, I'll tell you how we'll set to work. You shall 
commence your acquaintance with the subject by reading my celebrated 
Minute to the Lieutenant-Governor, which procured me my present 
appointment. It will give you a good general view of the subject in a 
small compass. It is a mere sketch. Perhaps about half again as long 
as Mr. Plowden’s Salt Report. 

C.—Why, my good sir, Mr. Plowden’s Report served me for reading 
all the way from Marseilles to the Sandheads, and then I had only got 
into Henry Meredith Parker’s letters. 

J.—Well, well, I'll point out the passages best worth reading. And 
then, when you have mastered the outlines, we'll go into the details. 
Tell you what! If you'll join my camp for a week or so, you will have 
the opportunity of hearing my decision in several most important cases, 
We'll make you very comfortable, and perhaps we may manage to show 
you a little hog-hunting. 

C.—O, sir, you are very good; very good, indeed, ’pon honour. I 
shall accept your invitation with great ples asure ; that is to say, if it does 
not incommode you. 

J.—Incommode me! Who ever heard of incommoding in India! 
Unfortunately, we have only one spare tent, and that is a fiy: unless, 
indeed, you care to double up with Frank. Well, I must go and make 
myself decent. Ill leave you with Marsden. { Evit. 

"M.—May I ask what has brought you to India, Mr. Cholmondeley ? 
Did you come out for shikar,* eh : > 

C.—Well, Mr. Marsden, I came out in search of facts: in quest of 
political capital, Mr. Marsden. During my first week I went about 
incognito, under the idea that people would speak more freely with an 
obscure Mr. Smith than they would venture to do in the presence of a 
member of the English Legislature; but I found that I was generally 
mistaken for the commercial traveller of a leading military tailor in 
Dhurrumtollah, to whom I happened to bear a casual resemblance. In 
consequence, I ‘could not obtain the entrée of civilian society, and was 
forced to confine myself to the information which could be picked up in 
the dawk bungalows. Now, the political creed of the frequenters of dawk 
bungalows is too uniform to afford a field for the minute observ er; for it 
consists in the following tenets—that the Modified Resolutions are the 
curse of the country ; that Sir Mordaunt Wells is the greatest judge 


* Sport. 
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that ever sat on the English bench; and that when you hit a nigger 
he dies on purpose to spite you. 

M.—So you ceased to call yourself Smith ? 

C.—Yes, I ceased to call myself Smith, and adopted the title of Cap- 
tain Jones, of the 4th Madras Native Infantry, travelling up-country to 
do duty with a Sikh regiment at Peshawur. Thenceforth I lived exclu- 
sively in military society. 

M.—Well, did you get on better than before ? 

C.—No, begad, I found that the political creed of the mess-rooms was 
even more simple than that of the dawk bungalows ; for it was confined 
to one article of faith, which appeared to include all others—that 
since the Amalgamation the Service had gone to the devil. 

M.—So now you're travelling in your own character ? 

C.—Yes. In my character of member of the English Legislature, I 
go where I like, am welcome everywhere, and obtain information from 
persons of all shades of opinion. Ah! I’ve heard some facts which never 
come to the ears of you civilians. You think you know India, but, after 
all, you take good care to hear only what suits your book. I could tell 
you stories that would make you stare. 

M.—Could you give me a specimen, Mr. Cholmondeley ? 

C.—Well, it was only yesterday that I was dining at the house of an 
indigo planter, and he told me the following anecdote, which I am 
assured is well authenticated. A friend of his was desirous of purchasing 
some waste land which lay between the estates of two native Zemindars. 
He offered the Commissioner a certain sum of money; and these two 
native fellows subscribed, and offered a larger: and (would you believe 
it?) the Commissioner actually accepted their bid. 

M.—Good heavens! It is almost incredible. 

C.—Ah, you civilians see only one side of the question. Wait till I 
take my seat again in the Commons House of Parliament. Wait till I 
rise in my place, and stand on the floor of the House, and say, ‘ Sir, 
‘when from the top of the Ochterlony Monument I looked down on the 
‘environs of the capital of India; when I saw her stately river crowded 
‘with sails, her wharfs heaped with bales and casks, her network of rail- 
‘ways bearing the products of her industry to every corner of that vast 
‘continent, from Barrackpore to Diamond Harbour, from Budge-Budge to 
‘Dum-Dum ;—then, Sir, I am free to confess that I took a solemn vow to 
‘exert my every power for the great principle of the Development of the 
‘Resources of India.’ (Knocks down the punkah.) 


[Enter Appvoot. | 


M.—Hear! hear! That will have a grand effect in the House of 
Commons. Only I doubt whether they have any punkahs there. 

C. (very much excited)—I assure you that you civilians know nothing 
about the country. (Tales a chair, and sits astride opposite MARSDEN. )— 
Look at the railways alone, sir! What a field for the efforts of an en- 
lightened Government! Connect Benares with Allahabad, connect Agra 
with Delhi, and what results will follow! The stream of passengers will 
flow up to the Punjab—(Hits Marspen’s knee one way.) 

M.—Don’t, sir! 

C.—And down to the Lower Gangetic provinces! (Hits it the other 
way.) 

M.—Have done, will you ? 
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C.—Onur silver will pour from West to East! (Hits Marsprn’s knee 
again.) 

M.—Confound you, sir! 

C.—The produce of the looms of Cabul and the gorgeous fabrics of 
Cashmere will pour from East to West. (Jn attempting the same 
manewvre, he overbalances the chair and tumbles over.) 

M. (picking him wp)—Hollo, there appears to have been a col- 
lision on the line. I hope the gorgeous fabrics of Cashmere are not 
damaged. 

C. (confused, and rubbing his leg)—Ah! you civilians know nothing 
about the country. 

M.—But, my good sir, I’m not a civilian. 

C.—Well then, sir, you ought to be. You ought to be, if you’re not. 
Sir, I wish you a very good morning. [ Exit CHOLMONDELEY. 

A.—Master plenty excitable Sahib. Whenever master done say 
‘Develeropment of Soorces of India,’ then he talk plenty much and get 
plenty angry. Ising you song "bout master. (Sings.) 


My master is a great Sahib, 

With whiskers fine and long, 
And on a public question 

He comes out very strong. 
Judge Campbell of the High Court, 

And Mr. Seton Karr, 
Whene’er they see my master, 
Invite him from afar: 


‘ Walk in, Chumley, walk in, Chumley, pray, 
‘Walk into the High Court, this warm and sunny day; 
‘ Walk into the High Court, this afternoon so fine, 

‘ And listen to my reasoning on Ten of Fifty-nine.’* 


M.—Well, you are a droll fellow. 
tunes ? 
A.—Missionary Sahib teach me to sing down Madras way. I learn 
plenty too many hymn tunes in Mission School. I Christian boy, 
master. 
M.—Oh, you’re a Christian, are you ? 
A.—Yes, Sahib, I Christian boy. Plenty poojaht do Sunday time. 
Never no work do. Plenty wrong that. 
M.—No. I'll be bound you appreciate that part of our religion. Well, 
whatever your tenets may be, you are a funny dog. Here’s a rupee for 
ou. 
. A.—O, master too good: plenty too much good. I sing ’nother song 
to master :— 





Who taught you to sing, English 


O come with me, my true love, 
Down to the Lal Bazaar! 

They’re waiting there for you, love, 
And it aint so very far. 

Let’s come through Cossitollah 
A singing as we go; 

And the Sahibs in a rage shall holla, 
‘You budmash, Choopraho,’ 






* Act Ten of 1859 embodied a most praiseworthy effort to grapple with the rent 
question—a matter too serious to be discussed in the note to a farce. 
t Religious worship. 
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Is his Appointment Pucka ? 


[Enter Jupk1ys. | 


J.—Hollo, Marsden, you appear to be having a tumasha* here on 
your own account. If i it’s all the same to you, rll assume the liberty of 
sending this fellow about his business (if he has got any, that is to say, 
which doesn’t seem probable), and taking a quiet snooze. Jao!ft (Hvit 
AppooL.) Wake me when dinner comes; there’s a good boy. (oes to 
sleep, with a handkerchief over his face.) 

M.—Well, what with that Madras boy and his master, I don’t know 
when I have spent a more amusing time in a dawk bungalow. But I 
wish Fanny would come out again. If she has half the sense I give her 
credit for, she will find out that the coast is clear, and take her opportu- 
nity. Ill run the risk and tap at her door. No; excellent idea! Vl 
let off the cork of a bottle of Belattee pawnee against the panel, and 
then, if the mother comes out instead of Fanny, I can pretend that it 
was done by mistake. (Takes a bottle of soda-water, and lets off the cork.) 


[ Enter Fanny. | 


F.—My dear Mr. Marsden, how very rash you are! How could you 
knock at our door? 

M.—I protest, Fanny, that your suspicions are unworthy of you. I 
was making the preparations for a modest peg, when out you bolt, and 
charge me in the most gratuitous manner with knocking at your door. 
Knocking at the door! Do you take me for a species of Anglo-Indian 
old Joe? You'll accuse me next of kicking up behind and ‘before. I 
assure you I feel your conduct deeply. (Turns away.) 

F.—Well, well, Frank, I beg your pardon for my suspicions, though I 
cannot help thinking that they are not without foundation. But have 
you nothing pretty to say to me, now I am here? 

M.—Nothing except what I’ve told you a thousand times already, that 
you are the dearest, sweetest of women; that you are a pucka angel; 
that I would die for you; that I would give up my accumulated arrears 
of privilege leave for you; that for you 1 would do unpaid duty with the 
East Indian Regiment at Dacca. In fact, everything that I have told 
you so often and so e: agerly ever since that thrice ¢ auspicious night (you 
remember it, Fanny ?) when the Station Ball was held in the Judge’s 
Cutcherry, much to the disgust of your respected Governor. Shall you 
ever forget how we pulled a cracker together, and how I read to you the 
motto—simple verses, perhaps, Fanny, but dearer to me _thence- 
forward than all Shakspeare, and Tennyson, and Tupper to boot ? 


I soon shall die unless I see 

That you love me as I love thee; 

For ’tis for you alone I live, 

And nought but that can pleasure give. 


F.—Well, well! I won’t deny that we have talked a great deal of 
pleasant nonsense together. But I have a piece of news for you. Are 
you sure he’s asleep? (JUDKINS snores.) 

M.—He’s not very wide awake at any rate. 

F.—Dear old gentleman! Would you believe it, Frank? He has 


A musical or theatrical entertainment. + Be off! 
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written a private letter to Mr. Drummond, telling him our whole story, 
and requesting that your appointment may ‘be confirmed. 

M.—Has he indeed ? What a jolly old budzart it is ! 

F.—But listen, Frank. The answer has not come yet, and before it 
arrives we shall be at Agra, and you far away at some out-station making 
horrid bridges that will all tumble down next rainy season. Ah, me! 
what an unlucky girl I am! 

M.—No, you are not, Fanny. An unlucky girl never has a devoted 
lover with hopes of a pucka appointment. I don’t intend that you shall 
leave the district until Mr. Drummond’s answer comes. Don’t you 
remember that I expressed to you my apprehension lest your bearers 
should strike work opposite the mango-tope beyond the eighth mile-stone 
on the Agra road ; in which case your mother and you would be forced 
to take shelter in our camp? Well! That apprehension has since been 
converted into a horrible certainty. 

F.—Good heavens, Frank, do you mean to say that you have bribed 
the bearers ? 

M.—There! there! Don’t speak so loud! Think on the enormity of 
the misdemeanour you have imputed tome. What would the Englishman 
say if it heard that an English official had been instigating natives to 
violate a contract after receiving a consideration ? Conceive the tone of 
the leading article that would infallibly be written. ‘It is confidently 
‘ asserted that a young gentleman in the Public Works Department, who, 
‘ though not a civilian himself, has been so long under civilian influence 
‘as to be imbued with the traditional policy of the class, has, in virtue of 
‘ his high authority, used underhand means to induce the palkee-bearers’ 

Good heavens, here’s your mother! [ They start apart. 


[Enter Mrs. Smarr. | 


Mrs. S.—What do I see? Fanny, have you no delicacy, no retenue ? 
If I turn my back for ten minutes you disobey my positive orders, 
throw to the winds my maternal authority, and openly encourage the 
advances of an acting officer. And you, sir—do you consider it manly 
to presume on the unfortunate chance which has thrown you once more 
of necessity into our society ? You allow me no choice. I must throw 
myself on the protection of the other visitors at the bungalow. Here is 
one asleep on a chair. Whoever he is, he has the heart of an English- 
man, and will not see me insulted by a profligate—and, what is more, a 
profligate who is not even pucka. Sir, I appeal to you. (T witches the 
handkerchief off JupKins’ face, who rises, and confronts her.) Mr. Judkins! 
So you are the person who has arranged a meeting for these two young 
people to come off under your auspices! So you are the go-between in 
this precious love-affair! So this match is to be of your making! So, Mr. 
Judkins, after — me and Mr. Smart of our peace, you intend to rob 
us of our daughter 
J.—Good gracious, Mrs, Smart, I have no idea what you are driving 
at. All I know about the matter is, that I was enjoying a very sweet 
dream, and that I have awoke to an exceeding unpleasant reality. 

Mrs. S. (curtsies)—O, Mr. Judkins, you are pleased to be sarcastic. 
Would you, however, if you can for a few moments rein in your satire, 
tell me in plain words why you thought fit to sanction by your presence 
an interview between my daughter and a young man of whom you know 
well I disapprove ? 
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J.—Well, Mrs. Smart, I can only repeat that I was aroused from a 
slumber such as only the innocent can enjoy to find myself in the 
presence of two people looking very shy, and one looking very angry. 
That is all the part I have had in the affair. Not that I should have 
objected to play Friar Lawrence to so dashing a Romeo and so sweet a 
Juliet. (Bows to Fanny.) 

Mrs. 8. —Well, upon my word, Mr. Judkins, upon my word Perhaps 
you won’t call a daughter of mine names, though she has descended 
below herself on this occasion. 

J.—After all, Mrs. Smart, I am surprised that you do not consider 
your daughter honoured by the attentions of so fine a young fellow. 

Mrs. 8.—Mr. Judkins, I have principles. It is not for nothing that I 
trace my origin on either side from old Indian families. I thank heaven 
that J have been brought up to know the difference between pucka and 
cutcha appointments. 

J.—I have no doubt you do, Mrs. Smart—I have no doubt you do; 
and I have no doubt either that when you retire from the service Sir 
Charles Wood will at once offer you a seat in the Indian Council. 

Mrs. $.—That, I suppose, would be considered wit at the Board of 
Revenue—a Board of which you doubtless count upon becoming the 
most brilliant light. You are an ornament to your line of the service, 
Mr. Judkins ; you are indeed. 

J.—My line! Bless the woman! My line! Well, whatever it may 
be, I cannot say it has at present fallen to me in a pleasant place. 


[ Enter Susan, with tray. Sets it down on table. | 


Susan.—Never mind him, ma’am. I’ve made a nice basin of soup for 


you and Miss Fanny. After your long journey you won’t be right again 
till you’ve had something to eat. 

Mrs. S.—Well, Mr. Judkins, I am sorry that I so far forgot myself as 
to address you. Come, Fanny, and take your tiffin. Thank heaven, it 
is the last meal we shall eat in the same room with the present company. 
(Mrs. Smart and Fanny sit down at the table.) 


[ Enter Kuavsaumaun and Kurrmutcar* with dinner.) 


K.—Khana tyar hi, Sahib. 

J.—Khansaumaun, palanpur khana rucko.f Come, Marsden, we must 
rough it a little to accommodate the ladies. (Aside.) Horrid old wo- 
man! I should like to accommodate her into the middle of next week. 
(Jupkins and Marsven sit down at the bed.) Marsden, I feel a little out 
of sorts. A cup of tea might do us both good. Ho, Khansaumaun! 
Chah banno !§ 

Mrs. S.—Well, I never! Tea for tiffin! What would an official of 
the good old school say if he heard a Mofussil Commissioner ordering tea 
for tiffin? Tea, indeed! Ho, Khansaumaun, beer shrub lao ! || : 

J.—This moorghee is plaguy tough. Ho, Khansaumaun, aur kooch hi? & 

K.—Sahib, curry bat hi.** 


* Footman. tT ‘Sir, dinner is served.’ 

t ‘ Steward, put the dinner on the bed. § ‘ Make me some tea.’ 

| ‘ Bring me some beer.’ “| ‘Is there anything else ? 
* 


** © Sir, there’s curry.’ 
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J.—Oh, bother curry bat! It’s only the old moorghee under another 
shape. We'll have some eggs with our tea, Ho, Khansaumaun, unda 
lao, toast banno.* 

Mrs. S.—Teé v, toast, and boiled eggs! There’s a tiffin for a Covenanted 
Servant of five-and- -twenty years’ standing ! Fancy a Senior Merchanit 
going without his curry bat. Ho! curry bat do! 

J.—_W ell, I should have thought that the temper of some people was 
hot enough already without requiring to be warmed by curry. 

Mrs. S.—F: anny, I repent more and more havi ing been betrayed into an 
altercation with ‘that man. However, I am resolved never to address 
another word to him. 

J.—For these and all his mercies make us truly thankful ! 

Mrs. 8. (starts up)—What is that, sir? What is this last piece of in- 
solence to which you have given vent ? 

J. (without turning)—I was only saying grace after meat, or rather 
after moorghee. 

Mrs. 8.—Your brutality, sir, is only equalled by your impiety. 

J.—Pray, sit down, Mrs. Smart. I have no intention of betraying you 
into a second altercation. 

Mrs. 8. (sits down)—Monster! Fanny, would that we were out of 
this dreadful place ! 

J.—The agreeableness of places generally depends on the state of our 
tempers. For my part, this bungalow seems quite a paradise. Thank 
Providence for having endowed me with an imperturbable tranquillity ! 

Mrs. 8.—Hem! Fanny, did you hear what your papa said to the 
Lieutenant-Governor about the inefficiency of Revenue officers when con- 
cerned with a question of law? He told Mr. Drummond that during the 
past year, in a certain division, there was not one in ten of the Commis- 
sioner’s decisions which would not have been reversed before the most 
ordinary tribunal. 

J. (starts up)—To what division did he refer, Mrs. Smart? If he 
alluded to Budgemahal, he was knowingly guilty of a vile calumny. 

Mrs. 8. (without turning)—Pray sit down, Mr. Judkins. I have no 
desire of being betrayed into a second altercation. 

J.—Mrs. Smart, whoever uttered that falsehood was capable of any- 
thing: even of marrying‘ low, uneducated, up-country-bred wife. 

Mrs. S. (starts up)—Mr. Judkins, my father enjoyed the highest judi- 
cial appointments in the Covenanted Service; and my dear mother was 
grand-daughter of the first judge of the first settled district in Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. No member of our family ever dabbled in Revenue. 

J.—Ha! ha! ha! My dear Mrs. Smart, your mother’s brother ended 
his career as Sub-collector of Shahabad ; and devilish glad he was to get 
the appointment. 

Mrs. 8.—Go on, Mr. Judkins; pray go on. Thank heaven, J was 
brought up among people who knew the difference between pucka and 
cutcha appointments. 

J.—Mrs. Smart, the last place which your father held was that of 
Acting Magistrate at Jessore—Acting Magistrate, do you hear, Mrs. 
Smart ? 


Mrs. S.—Base man, you never uttered a more contemptible slander : 





& 





* * Bring some “ees and toast.’ 


t In days gone by, the Company’s servants were classed as Senior Merchants, Junior 
Merchants, and Writers. 
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slander worthy of one who gained his present position by acting as stalk- 
ing-horse to his Lieutenant-Governor. 

J.—Mrs. Smart! Who schemed to get the Governor-General’s Aide- 
de-Camp for her daughter ? 

Mrs. 8.—Mr. Judkins! Who refused to subscribe to the new church 
on the pretext that the padre was a humbug ? 

J.—Who asked the Station to dinner, and allowed only one glass of 
simkin* to each guest—eh, Mrs, Smart ? 

Mrs. 8.—Who tried to lead off the District Ball, and didn’t know his 
steps—eh, Mr. Judkins ? 


[They both speak at once. Curtain falls.] 


(To be continued.) 


* Champagne. 
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- June, 1864, I published an 
article in this magazine, which 
reviewed the whole subject of capi- 
tal punishments, and replied to 
some of the arguments commonly 
used against them. That article 
also pointed out the respects in 
which, in my opinion, the law re- 
quired alteration, and in particular 
insisted upon the importance of 
making such alterations in the pre- 
sent definition of murder, if it can 
be called a definition at all, as 
would bring it into harmony with 
popular feelings upon the subject. 
I was subsequently examined as a 
witness before the Commission, and 
explained at greater length and in 
more detail the views which I had 
stated in the article. The Com- 
mission has now made its report, 
and my present object is to make 
some remarks upon its recom- 
mendations. 

On the main question of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment the Com- 
missioners offer no opinion. It is 
obvious, indeed, that the question is 
more one of feeling than of facts ; 
and the feelings with which men 
will regard the subject are not likely 
to be affected by the report of a 
Commission. 

Their practical recommendations 
are four in number. I shall confine 
my observations to one only—that 
which suggests the revision and 
amendment of the law relating to 
murder. The definition which is at 
present given of this crime is so 
wide that it includes many acts 
which clearly ought not to be 
the subjects of capital punishment. 
The Commission accordingly recom- 
mend an alteration. Their recom- 


mendations are in the following 
words :— 


8. We proceed to offer such recommen- 
dations as we think expedient for altering 
the present law of murder. It appears to 
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us that there are two modes in which the 
change may be effected. 

9. The first plan is to abrogate altogether 
the existing law of murder, and to substitute 
a new definition of that crime, confining it 
to felonious homicides of great enormity, 
and leaving all those which are of a less 
heinous description in the category of man- 
slaughter. : 

10. The other plan is one which has been 
extensively acted upon in the United States 
of America, where the common law of 
England is in force; this léaves the defini- 
tion of murder and the distinction between 
that crime and manslaughter untouched, 
but divides the crime of murder into two 
classes or degrees, solely with the view of 
confining the punishment of death to the 
first or higher degree. 

11. We have given both these plans our 
serious consideration, and we are of opinion 
that the required change may be best 
effected by the latter, which involves no 
disturbance of the present distinction be- 
tween murder and manslaughter, which 
does not make it necessary to remodel the 
statutes relating to attempt to murder, and 
does not interfere with the operation of 
those treaties with foreign powers which 
provide for the extradition of fugitives 
accused of that crime. The object proposed 
can be attained by a short and simple 
enactment, providing that no murder shall 
be punished with death except such as are 
particularly therein mentioned. 

These should be called murders of the 
first degree ; all other murders should be 
called murders of the second degree, and 
punished as hereinafter recommended. 

12, We recommend therefore — 

(1) That the punishment of death be 
retained for all murders deliberately com- 
mitted with express malice aforethought, 
such malice to be found as a fact by the 


jury. 


(2) That the punishment of death be 
also retained for all murders committed 
in, or with the view to, the perpetration, or 
escape after the perpetration, or attempt at 
perpetration of any of the following 
felonies: murder, arson, rape, burglary, 
robbery, or piracy. 

(3) That in all other cases of murder the 
punishments be penal servitude for life, or 
for any period not less than seven years, at 
the discretion of the Court. 


No one who has considered the 
subject will be inclined to doubt 
that the Commissioners are perfectly 
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right in their wish that the law 
should be altered; but it appears 
to me that if their suggestion as 
to the mode of making the altera- 
tion is accepted, a most valuable 
opportunity of effecting a legal 
reform of the first importance will 
have been lost, and that the ex- 
isting condition of the law, bad 
as it is, will have been involved in 
still greater confusion than exists 
in it at present. In order to set 
this matter in its true light, and to 
show its full importance, it will be 
necessary to say something, not 
only of the definition of murder in 
particular, but of the definitions of 
crimes in general which form a part 
of our law, and of the character- 
istics which are common to all of 
them. 

No one can have paid much 
attention either to the study or to 
the practice of the criminal law 
without being struck, on the one 
hand, with the substantial narrow- 
ness of the field which it covers, 
and, on the other hand, by its enor- 
mous and unwieldy complexity and 
intricacy in practice. Leaving out 
of account those branches of the 
criminal law which come into opera- 
tion only on rare occasions, and con- 
fining our attention to the common 
routine of criminal business, it will 
appear that the total number of 
crimes which lead to trials at the 
assizes or sessions may be reduced 
to surprisingly few heads. Murder, 
and the infliction of bodily injury ; 
theft, with or without violence to 
the person or the habitation ; arson, 
and other malicious injuries to pro- 
perty ; forgery ; and offences against 
the coinage, make up probably nine- 
teen-twentieths of the whole list. 
If the separate offences falling under 
these five heads be again considered, 
and if they are compared with the 

vases which have been decided in 
connection with them, the reason 
of the excessive intricacy of our 
whole system of criminal law will 
at once become apparent. It may 
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be described in a very few words, 
‘mala stamina vite.’ The funda- 
mental definitions of crimes have 
every fault that definitions can 
have, and until this fundamental 
error is recognised as such, until 
its importance and the ease of cor- 
recting it are fully understood, the 
law itself will never be coherent 
and rational, nor will its adminis- 
tration ever be practically satisfac- 
tory. I will now proceed to deve- 
lope and illustrate these statements, 
and to show that the defects of the 
law of murder arise out of the way 
in which not only murder but all 
other crimes have been defined 
amongst us, and that those defects 
can be removed only by supplying 
new and sound definitions. I will 
then proceed to show that thisis prac- 
ticable, and indeed easy; and that 
the considerations which the Com- 


missioners view in the light of ob- 
jections are in reality so many 
strong arguments in favour of the 
proposal which they reject. 


First, then, let us look at the 
general character and history of 
English definitions of crimes. Open 
any standard law-book on the 
subject, such as Russell on Crimes, 
or Jtoscoe’s Criminal Evidence, 
and elaborate chapters on all the 
crimes mentioned above will pre- 
sent themselves to the reader, en- 
tering into distinctions of the most 
subtle kind, and crowded with dis- 
cussions of which, without a special 
acquaintance with the subject, he 
will understand neither the method 
nor the object. The general result 
will be a vast mass of ¢ details, bewil- 
dering to the understanding and 
overwhelming to the memory. If 
all this intricacy is followed up to 
its source, and that which is inhe- 
rent in the subject-matter itself di- 
vided from that which is the result 
of unskilful legislation, direct or 
indirect, it will be found that the 
whole system is ultimately built 
upon a set of vague descriptions—for 
they do not deserve to be called de- 
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finitions—of great antiquity, which 
have been supplemented and patched 
up from time to time by successive 

generations of judges and text-wri- 
ters. Thusthe present state of things 
has at last been produced by the 
isolated efforts of different people, 
each of whom endeavoured, without 
concert with the rest, to apply the 
rules which they had laid down to 
some state of facts which in all pro- 
bability had never presented itself 
to the mind of the man who origi- 
nally laid down the rule. In every 
part of the law, but especially in 
the criminal law, the judges for cen- 
turies past have been occupied in 
solving the problem what their 
predecessors would have thought of 
a state of facts which never was 
before them, if it had been brought 
before them. Having arrived at a 
conclusion, which again was always 
more or less modified by their own 
notions of justice or expediency, 
they declared that conclusion to 
be the law of the land. Thus all 
definitions of crimes—and especially 
the definitions of murder and theft 
which lie respectively at the bottom 
of the two great departments of the 
criminal law, offences against the 
person and offences against pro- 
perty—are exceedingly complicated 
aggregates. These aggregates are 
composed of the remarks of differ- 
ent people on a subject whieh those 
whooriginally wrote upon it were by 
no means competent to handle pro- 
perly, and which those who brought 
greater ability to its consideration at 
a later time were not able to handle 
freely, because the limits within 
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which they were to consider it had 
already been prescribed to them by 
their predecessors. Thus, for in- 
stance, at an uncertain time an un- 
known person introduced into the 
definition of murder the word ‘ ma- 
lice.” The first inventor of this 
phrase, whoever he may have been, 
probably attached no very definite 
meaning to it, and employed it with- 
out having the least idea of the num- 
ber of intricate questions of which it 
would afterwards be made the cen- 
tre. When he had once succeeded 
in introducing it into the definition 
of murder, the ingenuity of many 
subsequent generations of judges 
and text-writers was exercised in 
trying to adapt it to new sets of 
circumstances as they arose. The 
consequence of the continuance of 
this process for many generations 
has been the production of what the 
Commissioners justly call ‘arbitrary 
rules’ and ‘nice and subtle distinc- 
tions,’ of which ‘the practical re- 
sult’ is ‘most unsatisfactory.’ In 
order to show fully how and why it 
is so unsatisfactory, and how much 
more unsatisfactory it would be made 
if their proposed alterations were 
adopted, it will be necessary to give 
in some detail an account of the law 
of murder and of its history. 

The earliest definition of murder 
in English law is given in Bracton, 
and, like the greater part of his 
book, is taken, with certain modifi- 
cations, from the Roman law. Mur- 


der, according to him, was one of the 
subdivisions of homicide, which he 
defines as the killing of a man by a 
man, and classifies as follows :— 
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Murder therefore was a secret, 
wilful, actual, corporal homicide ; 
and in Bracton’s time, and long 
afterwards, it differed in no material 
respect from what we now call 
manslaughter, for both murder and 
manslaughter were punished with 
death, and each were within the law 
of benefit of clergy. The peculia- 
rity of murder was, that it entailed 
what was called a ‘presentment of 
Englishry ;’ that is to say, unless 
the coroner found that the murdered 
man was an Englishman, he was 
presumed to be a Norman murdered 
out of spite; and the township in 
which his body was found was liable 
to a fine. 

From the time of Bracton there 
were very few writers on the crimi- 
nal law till the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. Fleta repeats 
what Bracton had said; the ‘ Mir- 
ror,’ which is a book of little autho- 
rity and uncertain date, is to much 
the same purpose. It is remark- 
able, however, that the expression 
‘malice aforethought,’ appears in 
the ‘Mirror’ in a form given for 
appeals of murder ; that is, for the 
civil action which was then the 
usual way of bringing murderers 
to justice. The appellor is made 
to allege that the appellee com- 
mitted the crime ‘upon malice 
forethought feloniously.’ The ex- 
pression also occurs in an early 
statute of pardon (13 Rich. IL, 
st. 2, c. 1), in which murders 
‘with malice aforethought’ are 
exempted from the list of crimes 
included in the pardon. The ex- 
pression occurs also in a statute, 
23 Henry VIII. c. 13, by which 
persons guilty of ‘wilful’ murder 
‘with malice prepense’ were de- 
prived of the benefit of clergy. 
The date of this enactment is 1533. 
Somewhat later, Standford and 
Lambard wrote upon the subject, 
and laid down that murder is 
homicide with malice prepense, 


whether the act is open or secret, 
and whether the person killed is 


This is 


or is not an Englishman. 
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clearly inconsistent with the Act of 
1533, the wording of which ob- 
viously implies that there are some 
kinds of murder in which there is 
no malice aforethought. 

It thus appears, upon the whole, 
that the present definition of 
murder is founded upon a vague 
phrase introduced no one knows 
when, why, by whom, or in what 
sense. All that can be said of 
it is, that it is entirely dif- 
ferent from the original sense of 
the word murder, 7.e. secret kill- 
ing; and that it contradicts the 
earliest Acts of Parliament in which 
the phrase ‘malice aforethought ’ 
was used, for by treating ‘ murder 
with malice aforethought’ as a 
peculiar species, not of homicide, 
but of murder, these statutes 
plainly imply that in some kinds of 
murder malice aforethought was 
absent. 

The next step in the history of 
the law of murder is Lord Coke’s 
account of it. He defines murder 
thus: ‘Murder is when a man of 
sound memory, and of the age of 
discretion, unlawfully killeth, within 
any country of the realm, any reason- 
able creature in rerwm natura under 
the king’s peace, with malice 
forethought, either expressed by the 
party or implied by the law, so 
as the party wounded or hurt, &c., 
die of the wound or hurt, &c., 
within a year and a day after the 
same.’ He goes on to explain what 
malice means, and says: ‘ Malice 
prepensed is when one compasseth 
to kill, wound, or hurt another, and 
does it sedato animo. This is said 
in law to be malice forethought pre- 
pensed.’ He then adds, that malice 
is implied by the law in three cases. 
‘ First, in respect of the manner of 
the deed. As if one kill another 
without any provocation the law 
implieth malice.’ So poisoning 
(which, he adds, may be done four 
ways—gustu, anhelitu, contactu, and 
suppostu—and by divers poisons, as 
the powder of diamonds, the powder 
of spiders, &c. &c.) implies malice. 
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Secondly, in respect of the person 
slain. If a magistrate or known 
officer is slain in the execution of 
his duty, the law implies malice. 
Thirdly, in respect of the person 
killing. A. tries to rob B. B. resists, 
and A. kills him. ‘ This is murder 
by malice implied, albeit he never 
saw or knew him before.’ ‘If a 
prisoner by the duresse of his 
gaoler cometh to untimely death, 
this is murder in the gaoler, and the 
law implieth malice by reason of 
the cruelty.’ ‘If the sheriff, where 
he ought to hang the party, burn 
or behead him, or e converso, the 
law implieth malice in him.’ ‘If 
a lieutenant or other that hath com- 
mission of martial authority, in 
time of peace, hang or otherwise 
execute any man by colour of 
martial law, this is murder, for this 
is against Magna Charta . .. and 
here the law implieth malice.’ 

It is out of this doctrine of Coke’s 
that the whole modern law of mur- 
der, as we have it, has taken its 
form; and it is worth while to at- 
tend with some particularity to its 
character. In Bracton we see two 
different elements at work. On the 
one hand, there is the rough bru- 
tality of an almost barbarous age, 
which punished with death almost 
every description of homicide. On 
the other side, there is the ingenuity 
and love of classification, for classi- 
fication’s sake, which are the spe- 
cial characteristics of the Roman 
law,* from which this part,like nearly 
the whole of Bracton’s work, was 
taken. This trivial ingenuity alto- 
gether passed away and was lostsight 
of in the interval between Bracton 
and Standford, and by degrees a 
rough classification obtained which 
divided killing into murder if there 
was, and manslaughter if there 
was not, ‘ malice aforethought.’ The 
natural meaning of those words was 
a personal grudge, and a positive set- 
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tled intention to kill, on the part of 
the criminal. Experience, however, 
soon showed how rough and inad- 
equate this distinction was. In many 
cases where the moral guilt was 
obviously of the deepest dye—as in 
the case of a robber killing in order 
to effect a robbery—there was no 
settled hostility, and no deliberate 
intention to kill. Thesecases showed 
that the crime had been ill-defined, 
and that neither malice, in the com- 
mon sense of the word, nor preme- 
ditation, nor both together, were the 
proper tests by which the worst 
kinds of killing might be distin- 
guished from those which were less 
bad, The proper course would have 
been tohave discarded the old phrase, 
and to have chosen a more appro- 
priate one upon a full examination 
of the subject: but English lawyers 
have never taken this course. Par- 
liament was never a very suitable 
theatre for discussions about the 
proper use of words ; and in Coke’s 
time, and long afterwards, the com- 
mon law was regarded with a sort 
of idolatry, as something much too 
wise and good to be rudely ques- 
tioned and reformed. Hence it had 
to be adapted to common sense by a 
set of fictions, of which the fiction 
of implied malice is a good illustra- 
tion. The phrase is worth examining. 
It is murder, says the law, to kill 
with a premedidated intent to kill, 
proceeding from ill-will towards the 
person killed. It is also murder to 
kill with an implied premeditated 
intent to kill, proceeding from ill- 
will towards the person killed. 
What sense is there in these words ? 
What state of mind is an ‘implied’ 
premeditation ? The first word does 
not modify the second. It is like 
talking of a green premeditation, or 
the square root of a premeditation. 
A meaning might no doubt be given 
to the expression, by interpreting it 
to relate to the question of evidence, 


* In an account of the definitions of the Roman lawyers on the subject of homicide, in 
Adolphe and Hélie’s Théorie du Code Pénal, iii. 385, &c. ch. 46. 
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and so asserting that, by the law, 
certain facts were taken as conclu- 
sive proof of a premeditated design 
to kill. This would do pretty w ell 
for Lord Coke’s first case of implied 
malice. It is reasonable enough to 
say that to kill deliberately, without 
any apparent pr ovocation at all, or 
by means which, like poisoning, in- 
volve art and contri ivance, ‘implies’ 
or suggests the existence of preme- 
ditation and ill-will; but it is an 
abuse of language in such cases to 
say that the law implies malice. The 
malice is in these cases a real fact, 
of which other real facts are the evi- 
dence. It would be as reasonable to 
say that the law ‘implies’ that a 
man cuts another’s throat in cases 
in which six unprejudiced witnesses 
swear that they saw him do so. It 
is impossible, however, to make any 
sense at all of the doctrine of ‘im- 
plied’ malice in connection with 
Coke’s second case of implication. 
A robber kills his victim in order to 
carry out the act of robbery. Here, 
says Coke, the law ‘implies’ a 
premeditated intention to kill, aris- 
ing out of personal ill-will, in order 
to punish so atrocious a crime in a 
proper manner. Why could not the 
law, or, to speak more properly, the 
legislator, punish the crime as it 
deserved without making a false 
statement about it? Why say ma- 
lice aforethought shall mean some- 
thing quite different from what it 
really does mean, because malice 
aforethought is an essential element 
in murder, and this kind of killing is 
as bad morally and politically as 
killing with malice aforethought ? 
This is to be at once a slave and a 
tyrantto words—a slave tothe sound 
and a tyrant to the sense. 

After discussing the subject of 
murder—and introducing into the 
subject, or at least recording, for the 
misfortune of his successors, the 
fiction of implied malice—Coke, in 
his usual disorderly manner, goes 
on to homicides in general, under 
which head he considerably en- 
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larges the definition of murder 
by a set of distinctions which are 
inconceivably absurd. The whole 


of his chapter on this subject is con- 


fused and disjointed i in the extreme. 
He says: 


‘There is no difference be- 
tween murder and manslaughter, 
but that the one is upon malice fore- 
thought, and the other upon a sud- 
den occasion, and therefore is called 
chance-medley.’ He then mentions 
in the most cursory way one or two 
cases of manslaughter, and after- 
wards goes on, so confusedly that it 
almost seems as if part of the chap- 
termustbe lost, todescribe justifiable 
homicide, homicide se defendendo, 
and homicide per infortunium. He 
defines this last thus: ‘ Homicide 
by misadventure is when a man 
doth an act that is not unlawful, 
which, without any evil intent, tend- 
eth to a man’s death.’ Upon the 
word wnlawful he adds: ‘If the act 
be unlawful it is murder.’ ‘So 
ifone shoot at any wild fowl upon a 
tree and the arrow killeth any rea- 
sonable creature afar off, without any 
evil intent in him, this is per infor- 
tunium, for it was not unlawful to 
shoot at the wild fowl; but if he 
had shot at a cock or hen, or any 
tame fowl df another man’s, the ar- 
row by mischance had killed a man, 
this had been murder, for the act was 
unlawful.’ In these chapters Coke 
says nothing of manslaughter by 
negligence. 

Hale was the next writer of emi- 
nence on thecriminal law. He treats 
it far more philosophically than 
Coke, but follows in the road which 
Coke had marked out, as indeed he 
was obliged to do. He distributed 
the subject in a rather different man- 
ner, and by doing so introduced 
into the law a considerable modifica- 
tion, which still forms a part of it. 
He distinguishes murder and man- 
slaughter as Coke distinguished 
them, as being killing ‘of malice 
prepense, and ‘upon a sudden 
provocation and falling out.’ He 
also divides malice into express and 
R 
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implied ; and, after illustrating the 
meaning of express malice, he gives, 
as the first kind of implied malice, 
cases ‘ where the homicide is volun- 
tarily committed without provoca- 
tion,’ and in connection with this 
he enters upon the question of the 
degree of provocation which will re- 
duce murder to manslaughter. The 
elaborate intricacy of this, and the 
great change quietly effected by it 
in the law may not be immedi- 
ately perceptible, andmay require ex- 


planation. Coke had put the case of 


one man killing another without pro- 
vocation, as an instance in which the 
law would imply malice. Hale trans- 


forms this, by the rearrangement of 


the subject just described, into the 
modern doctrine that all voluntary 
killing is presumed to be murder, 
unless the person who has done the 
act succeeds in proving the existence 
of a sufficient provocation to reduce 
it to manslaughter. He then goes 
on to describe what the sort of pro- 
vocation is which has this effect. 
Blows are such a provocation, but 
words of insult are not, unless pos- 
sibly the violence which causes the 
death is of a kind which was not 
likely to cause death. This was a 
moot point in Hale’s time, though 
it was developed at length by Foster, 
and is now a well-established part 
of the law. This doctrine, when 
combined with the definition of man- 
slaughter given afterwards, makes 
the law coherent, but throws its 
phraseology into strange confusion. 
Manslaughter is defined as ‘ the vo- 
luntary killing another without ma- 
lice express or implied.’ But, by the 
doctrine just stated, malice is alw ays 
implied in the case of a voluntary 

killing, unless provocation can be 
shown. Thus theword ‘malice,’ with 
its various divisions into express and 
implied, becomes a mere alias for 
provocation. If it is always implied 


unless there is a provocation, the 
presence of express malice becomes 
immaterial, and the second and third 
cases of implied malice—i.e. when 
‘done upon a min- 


the homicide is 
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ister of justice,’ and when it is done 
by a person that intends ‘a theft 
or burglary, &c.’—also become 
superfluous. The law of malice, 
as stated by Hale, might be thus 
parodied :— 

Bread is either leavened or un- 
leavened. 

Leaven is either express or im- 
plied. 

Express leaven is the substance 
called yeast. 

Leaven is implied in_ three 
cases :— 

First—It is implied in all white 
bread. 

Secondly—It is implied in all 
brown bread. 

Thirdly, and lastly—It is always 
implied in every sort of bread, un- 
less the person denying its presence 
can show that the bread in question 
contains no yeast. 

Surely this is rather a cumbrous 
way of saying that there either is or 
is not yeast in a loaf of bread. Yet all 
Hale’s elaborate apparatus comes to 
this, that if one person intentionally 
and culpably kills another, he either 
does so without provocation, which is 
murder, or with provocation, which 
is manslaughter. 

Sir Michael Foster stands at 
about the same distance from Hale 
as Hale from Coke. His work on 
the Crown Law consists partly of 
a report of certain cases which he 
considered important; and partly 
of several ‘discourses’ on different 
branches of the law, including in 
particular one on high treason and 
another on homicide. The discourse 
on homicide appears to me to be far 
superior both to Hale and to Coke. 
It enters into a variety of parti- 
culars about homicide by necessity, 
per infortunium, and the like, which 
are foreign to the present question, 
and are more or less complicated 
with curious antiquarian subtleties 
now laid aside. The great merit of 
the discourse is that it gets rid of 
the fiction of implied malice, and 
substitutes for it a reasonable defi- 
nition or rather description of malice 
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as ‘such circumstances as are the 
ordinary symptoms of a wicked, de- 
praved, malignant spirit.’ In other 
words, Foster views malice as being 
synonymous with wickedness, and 
then enumerates the various circum- 
stances which are considered by the 
law as such symptoms. He remarks 
with great good sense: ‘ Most, 

not all the cases which in our books 
are ranged under the head of im- 
plied malice, will, if carefully ad- 
yerted to, be found te turn upon 
this single point, that the fact hath 
been attended by such circumstances 
as carry in them the plain indi- 
cations of a heart regardless of social 
duty, and fatally bent upon mis- 
chief.’ This is obviously the simplest 
and most perspicuous way of treat- 
ing the subject, and the criminal 
law appears still to have retained 
enough of the character of a sci- 
ence depending on principles of its 
own, in Foster’s time, to have been 
susceptible of a good deal of mould- 
ing in the hands of a really able 


writer who happened alsoto beplaced 


in a conspicuous, and especially 
in a judicial, position, Still, how- 
ever, the opposite character was so 
strongly i impressed upon it that the 
most absurd of all the rules of the 
law of England upon the subject of 
murder is repeated by Foster from 
Coke, without criticism, though no 
one was more alive than he to Coke’s 
great defects. After laying down 
his general principle about “malice, 

Foster says: ‘A. shooteth at the 
poultry of B. and killeth a man; if 
his intention was to stealthe poultry A 
which must be educed from cir- 

cumstances, it will be murder by 
reason of that felonious intent; but 
ifit was done w antonly, and without 
that intention, it will be but barely 
manslaughter.’ It is a curious proof 
of the power of dyslogistic epithets, 

that the word ‘felonious’ so com- 
pletely overpowered Foster as to 
make him take it for granted that 
every felonious act showed ‘a heart 
regardless of social duty, and fatally 
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bent upon mischief,’ in respect even 
of the accidental consequences of the 
act itself. His perceptions, however, 
were probably somewhat blunted by 
the cruelty of the criminal law in 
his time. 

Foster’s simple and reasonable 
way of considering the subject has 
unfortunately not prevailed. Since 
his time the criminal law has fallen 
almost entirely into the hands of re- 
porters. During the whole of the 
present, and part of the last century, 
a succession of reports of Crown 
cases, and of treatises on criminal 
law, which are little more than di- 
gests of the reports intended almost 
entirely for the practical purpose 
of being quoted in court and referred 
to in argument, have followed each 
other with so much rapidity that the 
criminal law, like every other branch 
of our jurisprudence, is swollen to 
an immense and unwieldy size 
and shape. In order to give some 
sort of notion of the degree in 
which the subject is overgrown with 
authorities, 1 will give a short ac- 
count of the way in which it is 
treated in the last edition of Sir 
William Russell’s standard book on 
crimes and misdemeanours. The 
chapters on murder and manslaugh- 
ter fill 216 very large and closely 
printed 8vo. pages, which comprise 
nearly everything that has ever been 
said upon the subject by any text- 
writer or judge, or in any court of 
justice. The subject is opened by a 
definition of murder quoted from 
Coke, which is followed by Foster’s 
definition of malice, and next by 
Hale’s division of malice into express 
and implied — an unfortunate ar- 
rangement, as one of Foster’s objects 
was to do away with the subtleties 
about implied malice recorded, if 
not invented, by Coke. After this 
come several cases about the person 
killing; then many others as to the 
person killed, bearing on the whole 
subject of infanticide ; then various 
illustrations of the different means 
by which death may be caused, in- 
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cluding many casesas to homicide by 
neglect; as to the responsibility lying 
on parents, guardians, the masters 
of apprentices, &c., as to providing 
for children or apprentices ; as to 
homicide by mala pravis; as tosuicide 
and as accessories. All this occu- 
pies between forty and fifty pages ; 
after which the author observes :— 

A statement of the several instances of 
gross and direct wilful murder cannot be 
thought necessary, but there are a variety 
of cases of a less decided character, and 
some upon which doubts have arisen, which 
may properly be here considered. An apt 
arrangement often isa matter of some diffi- 
culty, yet the following order seems to/ be 
appropriate :—1. Cases of provocation. 2. 
Cases of mutual combat. 3. Cases of re- 
sistance to officers of justice, &c. 4. Cases 
where the killing takes place in the prose- 
cution of some other criminal, unlawful, or 
wanton act. 5. Cases where the killing 
takes place in consequence of some lawful 
act being criminally or improperly per- 
formed, &e. 


This is followed by a full abstract 
of as many cases on these subjects 
as fill upwards of forty more pages. 
A chapter is then interposed on the 
indictment, trial, and evidence in 
cases of murder; after which the sub- 
ject of manslaughter is treated with 
the same immense enumeration of 
cases arrayed under precisely the 
same heads, and occupying this time 
about 100 pages. Here and there 
general rules are laid down as the re- 
sult of the cases. For instance, after 
a great number of cases have been 
detailed, it is said :— 

In all cases of slight provocation in which 
it may be reasonably estimated, from the 
weapon made use of, or from any other 
circumstance, that the party intended to kill 


or to do some great bodily harm, wilful 
homicide will be murder. 


After another long detail of cases 
it is said :— 


From the cases which have been stated 
in the former part of this section, it appears 
that malice will be presumed, even though 
the act be perpetrated recently after the 
provocation received, if the instrument or 
manner of retaliation be greatly inadequate 
to the offence given, and cruel and dangerous 
in its nature; for the law supposes that a 
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party capable of acting in so outrageous a 
manner upon a slight provocation must 
have entertained a general, if not a par- 
ticular malice, and have previously deter- 
mined to inflict such vengeance upon any 
pretence that offered. ; 

Further on, after a variety of 
cases about resistance to lawful ap. 
prehension, it is said :— 

Where persons having authority to arrest 
or imprison, using the proper means for 
that purpose, are resisted in so doing and 
killed, it will be murder in all who take a 
part in such resistance. 

There are other rules in other 
parts of the treatise in question, but 
these are enough to illustrate the 
form into which the law has fallen 
in course of time, and under the in- 
fluence of unlimited and unregulated 
reporting. That form is a strange 
mass of precedents, principles, and 
rules, of which the precedents form 
very much the largest part. It may, 
however, be said with some confi- 
dence that the subject is at length 
exhausted; and that rules free from 
all fiction (like those quoted above) 
have at length been established, by 
which the meaning of the unlucky 
word ‘malice’ has been reduced 
to a certainty. Indeed, so fully has 
the subject been discussed, and so 
very complete is the collection of 
illustrations, that for the last twenty 
years and more no single case has 
been decided which materially varies 
the law upon the subject. The 
authorized reports from 1844 to the 
present time are those of Dennison, 
Dearsley, Dearsley and Bell, Bell, 
and Leigh and Cave. None of these 
contain any case which affects the 
definition of murder. As hundreds 
of trials for that crime have taken 
place during the period in question, 
it is obvious that the law may be 
considered to have taken its final 
shape, and our experience on the 
different ways in which, and circum- 
stances under which, men may take 
away each other’s lives may be said 
for all practical purposes to be com- 
plete. The shape of the law is cum- 
brous in the extreme, and, as the 
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Commissioners have found, it is to 
a considerable extent unsatisfactory. 
But there can be little real doubt as 
to what it is. 

In this state of things, the ques- 
tion is how the law is to be altered. 
Its faults are obvious enough. The 
most important of them are that 
no importance is attached to pro- 
vocation, except the provocation of 
considerable personal violence and 
the actual sight of adultery com- 
mitted by a wife; and that the law 
goes too far in considering that the 
fact that an act which causes death 


was donein thecommissionofa felony ° 


is conclusive evidence of that malice 
which constitutes murder. The case 
mentioned by Foster and others, 
about the man who shoots at a fowl 
with intent to steal, and accidentally 
kills a man,is an extreme case of this 
principle ; and though it is doubtful 
whether in the present day the ex- 
treme severity of such a rule would 
not prevent it from being acted upon, 
several cases have occurred at no 
very great distance of time in which 
men have actually been executed in 
accordance with it. Not very many 
years ago, for example, a burglar 
was hanged at Lincoln for murder, 
in having killed an old lady, rather 
by fright than violence. He broke 
into the house where she was, and 
threw a pillow over her, not with 
the intention of killing or even of in- 
juring her, but probably as a sort of 
threat. The effect on her nerves was 
such that she immediately died. A 
similar case happened perhaps about 
the same time, or rather earlier, at 
Warwick. Three boys went out to 
pick pockets. One gave a blow to 
an old man to make him lean for- 
ward, snatched his watch from his 
pocket, and passed it to his accom- 
plices. The old man was fat and 
weak, and the blow killed him, 
though it was not a severe or appa- 
rently dangerous one. All the three 
boys were convicted of murder, and 
sentenced to death. So, too, the 
rule which makes it murder to kill 
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any officer of justice in the execu- 
tion of his duty, without reference 
to the means employed or the in- 
tention of the criminal, is exceedingly 
harsh. Take, for instance, the case 
of a thief tripping up a constable 
who tries to arrest him, and acci- 
dentally killing him. Would it not 
be monstrous to treat such an act 
as murder? yet murder it un- 
doubtedly is by law. ‘ The law im- 
plies malice’ in eases of resistance 
to lawful authorities. So, again, sui- 
cide is murder ; and if two persons 
attempt to commit suicide together, 
and one escapes, the one who escapes 
is a principal in the murder of the 
other. Itis easy to see that in all 
these cases the law is far too wide, 
and it is obvious enough that it came 
to be too wide by the generality of 
the original definition, ‘murder is 
wilful killing with malice afore- 
thought,’ which generality many 
generations of judges reduced to a 
definite shape, acting upon the view 
which they happened to take of the 
particular facts which chanced from 
time to time to come before them. 

Such being the defects of the 
law, and such its general condition, 
the Commissioners have had before 
them two proposals for its alteration. 
On the one hand, it was recom- 
mended that the law should be 
recast, and the crime of murder re- 
defined. On the other, it was pro- 
posed that the law should be left as 
it is, but that an Act should be passed 
providing that sentence of death 
should not be passed in cases of 
murder unless the jury found, as a 
fact, the presence of express malice 
aforethought, or unless the murder 
were ‘committed in, or with a view 
to, the perpetration, or escape after 
the perpetration or attempt at per- 
petration, of any of the following 
crimes—murder, arson, rape, bur- 
glary, robbery, or piracy.’ 

In considering these recommenda- 
tions, I will first examine the sug- 
gestion made by the Commissioners, 
and give my reasons for objecting 
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to it, and then show that the other 
course is perfectly practicable and 
easy, and that it would be attended 
with many advantages which would 
be lost by adopting ‘ the proposal of 
the Commissioners. 

In the first place, it must be ob- 
served that the proposal to leave 
the law unaltered, but to split the 
crime into two degrees, is obviously 
a proposal not to simplify the law, 
but to make it much more com- 
plicated than it was before. All 
the ‘ nice and subtle distinctions’ 
of which the Commissioners justly 
complain will be left just as they 
are, to take the most favourable 
view of the case; and the question 
will be complicated by the further 
question of the two degrees of mur- 
der. It is, however, ‘too much to 
hope that the law will be left as it 
is, with the addition of an extra 
complication. It will be rendered 
far worse, as I now proceed to 
show. At present the distinction 
between express and implied malice 
has in practice become obsolete. 
Though it still to some extent per- 
plexes the subject, a series of posi- 
tive rules, which are at all events 
intelligible and complete, have prac- 
tics ally superseded it. For instance, 
when a judge has to deal with a 
case of death inflicted in the com- 
mission of a felony, he does not 
explain to the jury the difference 
between express and implied malice, 
but tells them broadly that to in- 
flict death in the commission of a 
felony is murder, and the same 
course is taken in the case of resist- 


ance to officers in the execution of 


their duty, &c. In short, though 
the law has not been expressly 
codified, it has worked itself by 


degrees into a system which has 
some of the advantages of a code, 
as it admits of being thrown into the 
shape of a set of positive rules 
which have been established by a 
vast number of cases. Pass an Act 
of Parliament declaring that ‘ ex- 
press malice aforethought to be 
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found as a fact by the jury’ is to be 
a necessary ingredient of murder in 
the first degree, and this advantage 
will be entirely given up, and the old 
legal fictions will allberevived. Let 
us consider what ‘express malice’ 
means. Whatever else it is, it is 
not ‘ implied malice.’ But what are 
Lord Coke’s cases of ‘implie »d malice? 
Poisoning, he says, is a case of ‘im- 
plied malice.’ So is a murder com- 
mitted either without any assign- 
able motive, or in the execution of 
another crime, such asrobbery. The 
Commissioners propose to provide 
specially for the case of murders 
committed in the execution of ano- 
ther crime, and therefore their re- 
commendation is that if A. kills B. 
without any precise assignable mo- 
tive ‘ to be found as a fact by the 
jury’—as, for instance, if he secretly 
poisons him, and no motive appears 
—this is to be murder in the second 
degree. If this is not their mean- 
ing, they use the words ‘ express 
malice’ in a different sense both 
from Lord Coke and Lord Hale ; for 
Coke expressly says that poisoning, 

where no special grudge is proved, 

is a case of implied malice ; and 
Hale says that malice is implied in 
all cases, unless its absence can be 
shown. Hence,if Coke and Hale are 
to be authorities at all, the law as 
proposed to be altered by the Com- 
missioners will be that all murders 

are to be assumed to be murders in 
the second degree, unless the par- 
ticular grudge between the parties 
can be proved, or unless the crime 
is committed in the perpetration of 
one of the other crimes mentioned. 
Surely this isan absurd result. Ii, 
however, it is the result which the 
Commissioners wish for, their recom- 
mendation, instead of using the ob- 
scure phrase ‘ express malice afore- 
thought,’ should substitute its equi- 
valent, when their recommendation 
would be expressed thus: ‘The 





punishment of death should be 
retained for all murders deliberately 
committed, for which there can be 
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assigned some definite motive of 
ill-will towards theperson murdered, 
to be found as a fact by the jury.’ 
A definite motive of ill-will must 
be what Coke and Hale meant by 
express malice, or they would never 
have defined implied malice as they 
did. When the proposition is thus 
stated in plain words, it implies, in 
the first place, that murders may 
be deliberately committed without 
any definite motive of ill-will against 
the person murdered (which seems 
remarkable); and,in the second place, 
that the punishment of a murderer 
is to depend on the degree of know- 
ledge which the jury may be able 
to attain of the state of his feelings 
before he did the act. Surely com- 
mon sense tells us, that if one man 
deliberately or intentionally kills 
another, it does not matter what his 
motive is. If it were benevolent— 


if he wished to send the man to 
heaven, or to rid him of a painful 
and lingering disease—that ought 
to make no difference, unless every 


one is to have the power of life and 
death over all his neighbours. 

It may indeed be that the essence 
of the Commissioners’ recommenda- 
tion lies not in the words ‘ express 
malice,’ but in the words ‘to be 
found as a fact by the jury ;’ and it 
might perhaps be held, by a sort of 
analogy to the law of libel, that the 
effect of the proposed enactment 
would be to remit it to the jury, in 
every particular case, to say whether 
or no the circumstances of that case 
exhibited what they would call 
express malice aforethought. It 
appears probable that this was 
their meaning, as otherwise they 
leave the question of provo- 
cation just as it is. If this is 
the intention, the effect would 
be very similar to that of the 
French system of extenuating cir- 
cumstances, which is one of the 
worst and weakest parts of their 
law. If such a power were given to 
the jury, they would become, not 
judges of the fact, but depositaries 
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of the Crown’s prerogative of mercy, 
and this they would have to exer- 
cise under the pressure of vehement 
and eloquent appeals to their pas- 
sions. Ina case, for instance, lke 
Townley’s, the trial would no 
longer be an inquiry into facts. It 
would consist principally of vehe- 
ment appeals to the sympathies of 
twelve small shopkeepers or farmers 
chosen by chance, and called upon 
to decide, not on the question of fact 
as at present, but on the propriety 
of hanging A. B. ; and this decision 
would have to be given on the bare 
evidence admissible for the purpose 
of examining the facts, and under 
the excitement of the moment. The 
present mode of exercising the pre- 
rogative of mercy is most unsatisfac- 
tory in every possible way, but it is 
at least calm, dignified, and deliber- 
ate. In determining on the fate of 
a man convicted of murder, the 
Home Secretary takes his own time. 
He inquires into such collateral facts 
as may appear to him to be relevant 
to the question whether it is desir- 
able to hang a particular person, and 
which could not have been admitted 
in evidence on his trial. He is known 
to the public, and is responsible in 
various ways for the advice which 
he gives. He is also a Cabinet 
Minister, and may thus be presumed 
to have some acquaintance at least 
with the principles on which pun- 
ishment ought to be admuinister- 
ed. None of these things are true 
of ajury. They cannot travel out 
of the evidence before them ; they 
must decideon the spot; they haveno 
special acquaintance with the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice; and 
their number is just large enough 
to.shield them from any sort of re- 
sponsibility. The system of extenu- 
ating circumstances incorporates for 
the time being popular sentiment- 
ality, whether in the fierce or in the 
tender mood, as the case may be. 
It is, in short, a device intended 
solely to shirk a difficulty which the 
Legislature ought to face and solve, 
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by throwing the solution of it on a 
body which is particularly unfit to 
bear it. 

If proof of this is required, it is to 
be found in the way in which the 
law relating to extenuating circum- 
stances has worked in France. It 
is a constant occasion of ignomini- 
ous compromises. The jury con- 
stantly convict with little or no 
evidence when their passions are 
aroused ; and find extenuating ‘cir- 
cumstances in cases of the worst 
kind of guilt, if their sensibility 
happens to be worked upon either 
by the speeches of advocates, or by 
any romantic circumstances in the 
sase itself. The introduction of 
sentiment and romance into the 
administration of any branch of the 
law is an immense evil, and this 
would be the direct and imevitable 
consequence of introducing into our 
own system the change proposed, 
if I have rightly conjectured its 
meaning. 

The objection which I have been 
illustrating may be put very shortly 
as follows. = ‘express malice 
aforethought’ is made a necessary 
ingredient in elas in the first 
degree, and if those words are con- 
strued as meaning what Coke and 
Hale say they mean, many of the 
worst kinds of assassinations will 
be treated as murders of the second 
degree, so long as the motive of the 
murderer is not brought to light. 

If the words ‘to be found as a 
fact by the jury’ mean that the 
jury, without being guided by any 
rule at all, are to decide whether the 
particular circumstances proved in 
a particular case do or do not 
constitute ‘express malice afore- 
thought,’ 
extenuating circumstances, with all 
its evils and weaknesses, will be in- 
troduced into this country. 

It may be added that it is alto- 
gether uncertain which of these two 
things the recommendation of the 
Commissioners means. 


the well-known technical words ‘ ex- 
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press malice aforethought ’ point to 
the first meaning. The use of the 
words ‘ to be found as a fact by the 
jury’ points to the second ; for by 
the law as it stands, malice, whether 
express or implied, must always be 
found as a fact by the jury. 

I now come to the second class 
of crimes, which the Commissioners 
propose to describe as murders of 
the first degree. These are mur- 
ders committed ‘in, or with a view 
to, the perpetration, or escape after 
the perpetration, of murder, arson, 
rape, burglary, robbery, or piracy.’ 

This is an adaptation of the old 
rule that malice is implied when the 
death is caused in the commission 
of a felony. The Commissioners 
felt, and felt justly, that this was 
far too severe. The cases which 
have been mentioned above, of the 
man shooting at a tame fowl with 
intent to steal, and the like, are in- 
stances of this excessive severity. 
Their recommendation appears to 
me to be quite as arbitrary as the 
old law, and to be likely to work 
great injustice both in what it in- 
cludes and in what it excludes. In 
the first place, the list of crimes 
to which the rule applies appears 
to be far too small. Murder com- 
mitted in, or with a view to, the 
perpetration of high treason, is 
surely as bad a crime as murder 
committed in, or with a view to, 
robbery. A Fenian brother'delibe- 
rately shoots or poisons the sentries 
at Dublin Castle, in order to prepare 
the way for an attack on it. Ac- 
cording tothe Commissioners, this is 
murder in the second degree only. 
There is no ‘express malice afore- 
thought,’ for the prisoner had no 
personal ill-will to any particular 
man, and the object of the murder 
was neither to perpetrate, nor to 
escape after perpetrating, murder, 
arson, rape, burglary, robbery, or 
piracy. The object was to commit 
high treason, and therefore the 
prisoner, if tried on a capital charge 
at all, must be tried for high treason, 
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with all the cumbrous incidents 
attached to such a prosecution, and 
the murder must be laid as an overt 
act of treason. To vary the illustra- 
tion let us suppose that the victims 
were officers of a gaol, and the 
object to rescue a powerful leader 
of rebellion from lawful custody. 
A more atrocious crime could 
scarcely be conceived, yet the same 
remark would apply, unless by some 
quibble the breaking into the prison 
were viewed as burglary. This, 
however, would not be the case if 
the victims were the judges on the 
bench, the counsel, and the officers 

in court. A general massacre of 
all these persons, for the sake of 
rescuing a prisoner, would only be 
murder in the second degree. 

Take another case of a similar 
kind. It is a felony riotously to de- 
molish or begin to demolish a house. 
It is also a felony for more than 
twelve persons to continue riotously 
assembled together for more than an 
hour after the Riot Act has been 
read. Itis also a felony to wound 
with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm ; and if, in the commission of 
any of these felonies, death is wil- 
fully caused, the crime is murder, 
and the punishment at present is 
death. Let us suppose the recur- 
rence of such a scene as the Bristol 
riots. The streets are full of armed 
mobs ; the Riot Act has been read; 
houses are being burnt or pulled 
down on all sides s; several soldiers 
are shot dead whilst attempting to 
disperse the crowd; a clergyman 
who interferes to persuade the riot- 
ers to go home is deliberately shot 
through the leg by a drunken ruffian, 
and dies of his wounds. In one of 
the houses which is being pulled 
down are several people, who are 
thrown out of the windows for re- 
monstrating, and killed on the spot ; 
and in one of the houses which is 
being burnt an old man is pushed 
roughly on one side, falls down stairs, 
and dies some time afterwards. The 
persons guilty of these various crimes 
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are all apprehended and convicted. 
As the law now stands, they were 
all guilty of one and the same of- 
fence, namely, wilful murder; and 
some might, and probably would, 
be executed, and others respited, 
according to circumstances. Under 
the new provisions proposed by the 
Commissioners, one man only, and 
he the least guilty of all, would 
be guilty of murder in the first 
degree— the person, né umely, who 
pushed down the old man in the 
burning house. This criminal would 
have committed murder in the per- 
petrationof arson. Theman who shot 
the soldier would be a murderer in 
the second degree only, as his crime 
would have been committed without 
express malice against the soldier, 
and in the perpetration of the felony 
of being assembled riotously after 
the Riot Act was read. The persons 
thrown out of the windows of the 
houses demolished otherwise than by 
fire would have been murdered in 
the perpetration, not of arson, but of 
a special statutory felony. The 
clergyman—the worst case of all— 
would have been murdered in the 
perpetration of the felony of wound- 
ing with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm. So long as there is no definite 
intent to kill, but only an intent to 
take the chance of killing by acts of 
atrocious personal cruelty, the crime 
would be murder in the second 
degree. 

Let us pursue these illustrations a 
little further. It would be murder 
in the first degree to kill a man by 
a slight blow or push given for the 
purpose of taking his watch by force, 
or for the purpose of preventing him 
from apprehending the robber as he 
ran away. It would be murder in 
the second degree to kill a child by 
setting a ferocious dog at it for 
sport; or to kill a woman by the 
most brutal kicks in the stomach 
and blows on the head, given not 
with the intention of killing, but 
with the intention of doing grievous 
bodily harm, and with utter indiffer- 














ence whether death was inflicted or 
not. By way of compensation for 
this leniency, if a pirate were to fire 
a gun to bring a vessel to in order 
to rob her, and if the gun were to 
burst and kill one of his compan- 
ions, this would be murder in the 
first degree. A., B., C., D., E., and 
F. are in custody—aA. for a night 
poaching affray in which several 
keepers and poachers have been 
maimed for life; B. for extorting 
money by threats; C. for wound- 
ing with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm, having cut out a man’s eyes ; 
D. for setting fire to a stack of 
beans in a solitary field; E. for a 
burglary, consisting in opening the 
door of a shop at 9.15 on a sum- 
mer’s evening to steal a penny loaf ; 
and F. for robbing a drunken man 
of a shilling when he himself was 
drunk. They find means to break 
out of prison, and escape together. 
They meet a warder, who opposes 
them. One pushes him down, and 
he dies. The push in law is the 
push of all, and the crime is mur- 
der in the second degree in A., 
B., and C., and in the first degree in 
D., E., and F.; and this is the result 
of a proposal intended to mitigate 
the unreasonable severity of the law 
as it exists. 

I will make at present only 
one general observation on the 
cause of this absurd result. The 
Commissioners have altogether 
left out of consideration the cha- 
racter of the act by which death 
is caused, and the intention of 
the man who causes it. They 
have looked only at the fact that 
it is part of a series of actions 
ending in serious crimes. Surely 
this is a great mistake. If a mur- 
derer, in the act of committing one 
murder, undesignedly, and by some 
strange accident, kills another per- 
son, he is not more guilty morally in 
respect of the second death than he 
would have been if he had not 
caused the first. You might as 
well hang a murderer for the tres- 
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pass he commits in entering his 
victim’s house without leave, as on 
account of an unintentional homi- 
cide accidentally connected with 
the principal offence. Men ought 
to be punished for their crimes, not 
for matters accidentally and unin- 
tentionally connected with them. 

[ pass now to another consideration 
connected with the proposed change. 
It is self-evident, that to multiply 
legal definitions is a great evil. 
Wherever there are two crimes 
which closely resemble each other, 
there will be a number of hard 
cases, because crimes between 
which there is not much substantial 
difference will be very near to each 
side of the boundary. Most of the 
intricacy of the criminal law would 
be removed if the distinctions be- 
tween theft, embezzlement, and false 
pretences were done away with, 
and the explanations already given 
show how many ‘nice and subtle 
distinctions,’ to use the Commis- 
sioners’ own words, have arisen in 
settling the boundaries between mur- 
der and manslaughter. The fact 
is that there is no use in distinguish- 
ing cognate crimes unless a distinc- 
tion is to be made in the punishment 
to be awarded, or in the court com- 
petent to try the offence. Tried by 
this principle, which is self-evident, 
why distinguish between murder 
in the second degree and man- 
slaughter ? Murder in the second 
degree wiil be punishable with 
penal servitude for life, or not less 
than seven years. Manslaughter 
is punishable with penal servitude 
for life, or any less term; or with 
imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for two years or under. Why 
there should be a minimum punish- 
ment in the case of murder in the 
second degree I cannot imagine. 
Many cases of murder by way of 
implied malice may be put in which 
seven years’ penal servitude would 
be an absurdly severe punishment ; 
as, for instance, where a thief trips 
up, and so kills, a policeman who 
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is trying to apprehend him. There 
is only one other case in which 
a minimum punishment is now 
prescribed by law,* and experi- 
ence has shown that such punish- 
ments are exceedingly inconvenient, 
and perfectly useless when the 
judges can be trusted. Take away 
this slight difference, and murder 
in the second degree and man- 
slaughter become identical. Each 
consists in culpable homicide, 
punishable in precisely the same 
way. Why, then, retain a differ- 
ence in name which might fre- 
quently embarrass the administra- 
tion of justice? If the proposal 
of the Commissioners is adopted 
we shall get the following strange 
result :— 
Manslaughter 
without malice. 
Murder in the second degree is 
wilful killing with implied malice. 
Murder in the first degree is wil- 
ful killing with express malice, or in 
the perpetration of certain crimes. 
N.B.—The presence of implied 
malice makes no difference. 
Is not this a strange way of 
simplifying and improving the law ? 
The last objection I have to make 
to the suggestion of the Commis- 
sioners for the alteration of the law 
of murder is of a general character, 
yet I believe it to be quite as weigh- 
ty as the others on which I have 
already enlarged. Men are to a 
great extent the creatures of words 
and names. When, therefore, it for- 
tunately happens that the name 
of a crime is connected with ter- 
rible associations, and is regarded 
with universal horror, nothing can 
be more foolish than to we: aken its 
effect. The word ‘murder’ at pre- 
sent is associated with all that is 
horrible, and exercises a powerful 
influence over the imaginations of 


is wilful killing 


* The case of crimes enslets nature. 
circumstances, 
crime of which the 


same can be said, 
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mankind. This is because the 
popular conception of it is simple. 
Split the crime up into murder 
of the first degree, and murder 
of the second degree, and teach 
people that there are many 
murders which involve compara- 
tively slight punishment, and the 
whole moral effect of the present 
association is destroyed. Conceive 
what an effect for evil it would 
have if, after receiving a sentence 
of seven years’ penal servitude for 
murder, a man were to come back 
to his native place, and afford to 
its inhabitants a daily illustration 
of the fact that, owing to alterations 
in the law, the mysterious horror 
which used to surround the name 
of murder was now dispelled. The 
loss of such an association would 
do far more harm than would 
counterbalance the good to be ob- 
tained by an alteration of the law. 

Such are my objections to the 
change which it is proposed to 
make. I now proceed to consider 
the arguments which have induced 
the Commissioners to give it the 
preference over the other scheme 
which was proposed of abrogating 
the present law of murder, and 
starting afresh with a new defini- 
tion. These arguments are three in 
number. 

The first is, that the measure pro- 
posed by the Commissioners ‘ in- 
volves no disturbance of the present 
distinction between murder and 
manslaughter. 

This would be an excellent and 
indeed conclusive argument if the 
distinction in question were sound ; 
but considering that the unsound- 
ness of the distinction is the 
foundation of all the proposals of 
the Commissioners, it is difficult to 
understand the force of 
ment. 


the argu- 
They observe that ‘ arbitrary 


This is a very aati ease, affording no 
analogy for any other; for the guilt consists in the act itself, independently of all other 


It may thus be susceptible of aggravation, but not of extenuation, beyond 
a certain point, and so is a proper case for a minimum punishment. 


I know of no other 
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rules have been introduced into the 
law’ (as to the distinction between 
murder and manslaughter) ‘ which 
most materially restrict its benefi- 
cial operation.’ They refer to the 
‘nice and subtle distinctions which 
prevail upon the subject’ of provoca- 
tion. They declare that the practical 
effect of this state of things ‘ is most 
unsatisfactory.’ They have ‘ unani- 
mously arrived at the conclusion 
that this portion of the law requires 
revision and amendment ;’ and they 
conclude, not by recommending that 
the ‘arbitrary rules’ should be abo- 
lished, and the ‘nice and subtle 
distinctions’ taken away, but by 
treating the ‘disturbance of the 
present distinction between murder 
and manslaughter’ as a positive evil. 
Unless ‘murder’ and ‘manslaughter’ 
are something more than the names 
of crimes—unless they are real 
substantial entities, whose interests 
are to be carefully protected, and 
whose relations are on no account 
to be disturbed, I confess myself 
utterly unable to understand what 
this can possibly mean. I should 
have thought that if the present 
distinction between murder and 
manslaughter was arbitrary, intri- 
cate, and unreasonable, it ought to 
be ‘disturbed’ at once to any ex- 
tent that might be necessary to 
make it natural, simple, and reason- 
able. On no account, say the Com- 
missioners. ‘To ‘disturb’ an exist- 
ing distinction is unreasonable, and 
an evil in itself. The right way to 
get rid of its inconveniences is to 
set up a second absurd distinction, 
the effects of which will probably, 
or at least possibly, neutralise those 
of the first. 

The second argument is, that the 
proposal in question does not make 
it necessary to remodel the statutes 
relating to attempts to murder. 

This at least has the advan- 
tage of being an intelligible argu- 
ment. No doubt a new definition 
of murder would imply an altera- 
tion in the law relating to attempts 
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to murder, and in this there would 
be a certain degree of trouble. In 
order to show the amount of tron- 
ble which the alteration would 
cause, and the importance of making 
the alteration, it will be necessary 
to say a few words on the law re- 
lating to attempts to murder. A 
very little attention to this matter 
will show that the argument put 
forward by the Commissioners as 
an objection to the scheme is in 
truth one of the strongest argu- 
ments in its favour. 

If murder had been properly de- 
fined in the first instance, all at- 
tempts to murder might have been 
punished as crimes involving the 
same or a similar amount of guilt; 
but the extreme latitude of the 
definition of the offence itself 
led to one of the strangest and 
most characteristic results in the 
whole range of our criminal juris- 
prudence. In very early times it 
seems that the rule ‘ Voluntas pro 
facto’ applied in this matter, and 
that an attempt to murder which 
failed by accident was punished as 
a murder. At some unknown 
period this rule fell into disuse, and 
attempts to commit murder fell 
back into the general class of mis- 
demeanours. Some peculiarly atro- 
cious crimes of the kind having 
attracted notice, particular Acts 
were passed—like the Coventry Act 
and the Black Act—which made cer- 
tain forms of personal violence capi- 
tal felonies, and these were slightly 
generalised and enlarged, until at 
last the law fell into its present 
shape, which is as follows. Attempts 
to murder fall under the provisions 
of ss. 11-15, both inclusive, of the 24 
& 25 Vict. c. 100:— 

S. 11 punishes with penal servi- 
tude for life or less, or imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for 
two years or under, the administra- 
tion of poison, or wounding with 
intent to murder. 

S. 12 inflicts the same punish- 
ment on those who, with the same 
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intent, destroy or damage a building 
with gunpowder. 

S. 13 inflicts the same punish- 
ment on those who, with the same 
intent, set fire to or cast away a 
ship. 

S. 14 inflicts the same punish- 
ment on those who, with the same 
intent, attempt to administer poison, 
or shoot or attempt to shoot, or 
attempt to drown, suffocate, or 
strangle. 

S. 15 inflicts the same punish- 
ment on those who, with the same 
intent, ‘shall by any other means 
than those specified in any of the 
preceding sections’ attempt to com- 
mit murder. 

This is the statute which the 
Commissioners do not wish to ‘ re- 
model.’ If there were not other 
instances of the same sort of inge- 
nuity in the other Consolidation Acts, 
it might perhaps be a pity to abolish 
what would deserve to be considered 
as an unrivalled specimen of the 
art of botching. But it is only 
as a curiosity of clumsiness that 
the present law deserves any kind of 
respect. The way to remodel it is 
simply to repeal it altogether, and 
to substitute for it the following en- 
actment :—‘ Whoever shall attempt 
to commit murder or manslaughter 
shallbe guilty of felony,and shall,’ &ec. 

If murder were reasonably de- 
fined, there could be no objection 
to this. Whatever be the definition 
adopted, there can be no attempt to 
commit murder except in cases of 
premeditation and design. A man 
cannot attempt to do what he does 
not intend to do. He cannot try 

kill a man unintentionally or 
negligently. If he tried to kill 
him under strong provocation, that 
would be an attempt to commit, 
not murder, but manslaughter. 
This crime at present, or under 
the alteration suggested by the 
Commissioners, would be punish- 
able only as a misdemeanour; but 
surely an attempt to kill a man 
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under provocation is a most serious 
matter, and if the law as to pro- 
vocation is to be relaxed, it will 
become still more serious than it 
was before. It is very remarkable 
that the Commissioners object to 
the severity of the law of murder 
as it stands, and yet propose to leave 
the law as to attempts to murder 
unaltered. Thus a man, driven to 
frenzy by the grossest insults, shoots 
another dead. It is hard, say the 
Commissioners, that he should be 
hanged for this; nevertheless, let 
us continue to call the act itself 
murder, though we mitigate the 
punishment, in order that the at- 
tempt may be punished with suf- 
ficient severity 

The third argument is, that the 
proposed change will not ‘ interfere 
with the operation of those treaties 
with foreign powers whieh provide 
for the extradition of fugitives ac- 
cused of that crime.’ 

It has been lately decided that 
the law which is to be applied in 
the case of extradition, is the law 
of the country which delivers up 
the criminal. Hence, if the Ame- 
ricans demanded the extradition of a 
person accused of murder, it would 
be necessary to consider whether 
he was a murderer by our law. As 
the law at present stands, they 
would have the power to claim ex- 
tradition in thousands of cases to 
which it is morally certain that the 
treaties were never meant to apply. 
Suppose, for instance, a political 
refugee, in escaping from prison at 
New’ York, were to trip up and so 
kill a policeman who was in chase 
of him, this by our law as it stands 
would be murder, and the extradi- 
tion of the offender could be claimed ; 
yet such an act, though within the 
words of the tres uty, W ould certainly 
not be within its spirit. This is not 
mere speculation. The case of John 
Anderson, the runaway slave, who 
was claimed by the Americans in 
1861, was a case of constructive 
malice; and if the matter had not 
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been settled by the course of events 
without the necessity of a decision 
from our courts, the looseness and 
width of our definition of murder 
might have involved us in most 
serious difficulties. It cannot surely 
be seriously contended that the 
treaties with France and America 
bind us not to modify in any degree 
those parts of our municipal law to 
which the treaties refer. If this 
were so, by what right did we in 
1861 recast the whole of our law of 
bankruptcy, and especially alter 
entirely all the provisions consti- 
tuting offences against the bank- 
ruptcy law when we had a treaty 
with France for the extradition of 
‘ fraudulent bankrupts ’? 

Such are my reasons for object- 
ing to the change which the Com- 
missioners propose to make in the 
present state of the law of murder, 
and for thinking that the arguments 
by which they support their pro- 
posal are unsatisfactory. I will now 
proceed to state my reasons for 
thinking that the other course sug- 
gestec i—namely, the re-definition of 
the crime of murder—would be 
highly beneficial and perfectly easy. 

[ have given elsewhere* at length 
an account of the common law defi- 
nitions of crime, and have shown that 
by far the greater part of the in- 
tricacy and technicality with which 
the criminal law is justly charge- 
able arises from their insufficiency, 
and from the manner in which suc- 
cessive generations of judges have 
cobbled them up to make them meet, 
if possible, the requirements of suc- 
cessive generations. The great de- 
fect of the law, indeed, is that the 
great leading crimes have never 
been defined at all in an authorita- 
tive manner. There is, indeed, one 
exception to this statement. By far 
the best and most scientific Criminal 
Code that has ever been composed 
is little more than an abstract of the 
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criminal law of England, altered in 
some particulars, but preserving its 
principal outlines. I refer, of course, 
to the Indian Criminal Code, the 
practical success of which, I believe, 
has been fully equal to its theore- 
tical merits.t In the article which 
I published in this magazine in 
June 1864, I proposed the adop- 
tion of its provisions in this coun- 
try ; and in my evidence before the 
Commissioners I entered upon the 
subject more fully, and pointed out 
one or two modifications which I 
thought might be advantageously 
made init. I still think that this 
course would be the best which 
could be taken ; besides, it is one 
which is already sanctioned by ex- 
perience, and by the authority of 
the eminent lawyers who prepared 
the code in question. Suppose, 
however, that for any reason the 
particular definition in question is 
objected to, still the importance of 
having some definition, and the 
general character of the definition 
to be adopted, admit of illustration. 
I will now discuss these subjects 
in their turn. 

As to the importance of having a 
definition,there can,one would think, 
be no doubt of it. The many scores 
of reported cases which encumber 
our law books are, after all, only 
substitutes—and singularly clumsy 
and unserviceable substitutes they 
are—for a regular and careful defi- 
nition. When a certain number of 
them have been decided, the law 
upon the point to which they relate 
is said to be well settled, and to ad- 
mit of no further discussion; and 
when matters have once been 
brought into this shape, the parti- 
cular cases by which a given rule 
has been established, and the spe- 
cial facts on which the rule was 
founded, are for the most part for- 
gotten. Thus, for instance, it is 


perfectly well settled that no pro- 


‘ 


* See my General View of the Criminal Law of England, chapter iv. 
+ See upon this, the evidence of Sir Mordaunt Wells before the Commissioners. 
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vocation except considerable per- 
sonal violence, or the sight of the 
act of adultery by a wife, will reduce 
the guilt of murder to that of man- 
slaughter. Indeed, if nothing else 
were required than to codify the 
existing law, it would be easy to 
throw the cases alres udy decided 
into the shape of a series of pro- 
positions which would express all 
that they decide. That such a 
step W ould be an immense con- 
venience in the administration of 
justice and in popularising the 
knowledge of the law, is a self-evi- 
dent pr oposition. How ¢ anyone can 
doubt it who does not also doubt 
whether the Latin syntax ought 
not toconsist entirely of anindefinite 
number of examples to the total 
exclusion of all rules, is to me in- 
comprehensible. WwW hoever may ob- 
ject to definitions, the authors of the 
suggestions under examination can- 
not consistently do so, for they re- 
commend that murder of the first 
degree should be defined. Hence 
the question is not between defining 
and not defining, but between one 
definition and another. 

Since, then, it is obvious that, if 
the law is to be altered at all, there 
must of necessity be a new definition 
of some sort, what is it to be? The 
natural division of the subject is 
simple and obvious. All homicide 
is either criminal or not criminal. 
If it is not criminal, it is either acci- 
dental or justifiable. [fit is criminal, 
the criminality must arise from the 
nature of the intention with which 
the act causing death was done, and 
this again will generally be inferred 
from the nature of the act itself. 
The cardinal points, therefore, are 
the intention with which the fatal 
act was done, and the nature of the 
act as evidence of that intention. As 
the question of evidence is exclu- 
sively for the jury, the only point 
with which the definition need be 
concerned is the intention. What, 
then, are the intentions with which 
acts which destroy life may be done? 
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They may be done either with or 
without an intention to kill. If 
done without an intention to kill, 
they may be done with or without 
an intention to inflict bodily injury 
likely to kill; and that intention, 
if it exists, may or may not be 
coupled with indifference as to the 
result. In either case they may be 
done with or without provocation. 
I will give a single illustration of 
ach case. 

1. A. cuts B.’s throat from ear 
to ear with a razor, B. being asleep 
in bed: A. robs the house. Here 
there is an intent to kill, shown by 
the character of the act and the 
subsequent conduct. 

A. robbing B.’s room, B. wakes 
up and tries to arrest A.; A. strikes 
at B. with a knife and cuts B.’s 
throat. Here there is no intent to 
kill, but there is an intent to do 
personal injury likely to kill, and 
coupled with indifference whether 
death follows or not. 

3. It would be possible to put a 
case of an intent to do personal 
injury likely to kill, coupled with a 
wish not to kill; but this is a mere 
speculative possibility. No jury 
which acted on the rule that a man 
intends the natural consequence of 
his actions would ever find the 
existence of such a state of facts. 

Substitute for the motive assigned 
in these cases some gross outrage by 
B. against A., and you have the 
case of killing, or doing an act 
likely to kill, with provocation. 
The remaining cases of criminal 
homicide are killing by negligence, 
without any intention to inflict 
dangerous bodily injury; and killing 
by bodily injury intentionally in- 
flicted, but not likely to kill. This 
is obviously very near the case of 
killing by negligence. I would 
therefore lay down the following 
propositions, not as definitions, but 
as illustrations of the ease with 
which a definition might be framed. 
A formal definition would require 
further explanations and provisos, 
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such as are contained in the Indian 
Code. The propositions which fol- 
low are intended to exhibit the 
broad outline of the subject accord- 
ing to its natural arrangement. 

Homicide is either accidental, 
or justifiable, or criminal. Acci- 
dental and justifiable homicide are 
sufficiently ascertained by the law 
as it stands. 

2. Criminal homicide is either 
murder or manslaughter. 

3. Murder is criminal homicide 
committed witheut provocation, and 
either with an intention to kill or 
with an intention to inflict bodily 
injury or violence likely to cause 
death, coupled with indifference 
w hethe sr death is caused or not. 

4. Manslaughter is criminal ho- 
micide committed without either of 
these intentions, or with either of 
these intentions, but under provo- 
~ation. 

5. Provocation is conduct likely 
to cause uncontrollable passion in an 
ordinary man. Acts are said to be 
done ‘under provocation’ only if 
the person committing them is, in 
fact, thrown by them into an uncon- 
trollable passion, and does the act 
whilst so deprived of self-command.* 

I will now proceed to contrast 
these propositions and the outline 
which they draw with the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. 
In the first place they get rid of two 
expressions introduced by the Com- 
missioners into their definition of 
murder in the first degree—‘ deli- 
berately,’ and ‘express malice afore- 
thought.’ It appears to me that 
this is a great advantage. It is com- 
mon to consider premeditation and 
deliberation as necessary ingredients 
of the worst kinds of murder, and 
this appears to have been the view 
taken. by the Commissioners ; but 
surely there are other cases of mur- 
der, which are at least as bad in a 
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moral point of view, and quite as dan- 
gerous to society. A person who 
suddenly conceives and immediately 
executes the resolution to kill an- 
other for some unlawful reason, 
not amounting to provocation, ap- 
pears to me to be rather worse, if 
anything, than the man who decides 
to do so only after long deliberation, 
Suppose, for instance, that a person 
were to be discovered in the com- 
mission of an indecent or immoral 
action, and in order to prevent dis- 
closure were instantly, without fur- 
ther provocation, to kill the person 
who so discovered him, would not 
this show greater wickedness anda 
far more dangerous temper than the 
same crime committed after long 
hesitation and reflection? Yetthe 
one would be a case of premedi- 
tation, and the other a case in 
which there was no premeditation. 
A policeman meetsa thief or vagrant 
whom he has a right to search, and 
offers to search him; the thief or 
vagrant pulls out a pistol and shoots 
him through the head, forming and 
executing the design on the instant. 

Why is this to be treated as mur- 
der in the second degree ? Accord- 
ing to what test of the criminality 
of an action is it less criminal than 
a planned assassination, or than a 
murder committed in the course of 
a burglary? Consider again the 
indefiniteness of such a word 
‘deliberately.’ Is five minutes time 
for deliberation, or two, or one, or 
anhour? If it be replied that this 
depends on circumstances, this no 
doubt is true, but it proves that 
intention and not deliberation is 
the test, and that deliberation is 
important only as showing inten- 
tion. 

Contrast, again, the propositions 
in question with the second class 
of murders, for which the Com- 
missioners purpose to reserve 


* Further rules on this point are laid down in the Indian Code, which I omit here for 


the sake of simplicity. 
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capital punishment—murders that 
are committed in the perpetration 
of certain specified crimes. I have 


shown already that the atrocity of 


such murders depends principally 
on the intention of the murderer, 
and that it is altogether arbitrary 

and unreasonable to punish a man 
for accidentally causing death in the 
act of committing some other offence 
for which he is already liable to 
be punished with extreme severity. 
Burglary, robbery, piracy, and arson 
are already liable, and justly liable, 
to be punished with penal servitude 
for life. If death were inflicted by 
any means likely to cause death in 
the commission of any of these 
offences, this, by my propositions, 
would be murder, inasmuch as the 
facts would furnish the strongest 
possible evidence that the crime had 
been committed either with an in- 
tention to cause death, or at least by 
the intentional infliction of bodily 
injury likely to cause it, coupled 
with indifference as to whether it 
was caused or not. It is impossible 
to suggest a case falling within the 
Commissioners’ definition and not 
falling within my definition, which, 
ifit stood alone, anyone would wish 
to punish capitally ; for in all such 
cases death must, of necessity, be 
caused in the commission of one of 
the crimes in question, under cir- 
cumstances not showing either of 
the intentions referred to—i.e. death 
must be caused by some accidental 
circumstance not showing any 
greater wickedness of disposition in 
the criminal than was already shown 
by his commission of the collateral 
offence. But for cases of this class 
the wide discretion as to punishment 
already vested in our judges is 
surely sufficient. If a burglar, in 
the commission of burglary, acci- 
dentally destroys life, this may be 
taken into consideration in appor- 
tioning his punishment; but it 
surely is extremely harsh to make a 
mere accident a substantive offence 
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of the highest degree known to the 
law. 

To show the unreasonableness of 
this rule, it is enough to trace it to 
its source. This is to be found in 
the old definitions of murder to 
which I have so often referred, and 
which are given by Coke and Hale. 
According to them, murder is bound- 
ed—so to speak—not only by man- 
slaughter, but also by accidental 
homicide. Accidental homicide is 
divided by Bracton into homicide 
in a lawful and in an unlawful act. 

Joke and Foster make accidental 
homicide in a felonious act murder. 
This might be tolerable in days 
when men were liable to be hanged 
- every sort of petty crime w hich 

vas included under the name of 
iiee but surely the time for such 
a doctrine is now past. 

These remarks show that my 
propositions are not open to objec- 
tions which may be urged against 
those proposed by the Commission- 
ers. I will now proceed, by compar- 
ing them with past experience, to 
show how they stand related to the 
existing law. I will refer for this 
purpose to the last edition of Russell 
on Crimes, in which, as I have 
already shown, the subject is ex- 
hausted. 

Chapter I. begins by an account 
of malice, and an explanation of the 
different senses in which the word 
is used. These would all be swept 
away by the substitution of the plain 
word ‘intention,’ for the ambiguous 
and technical term ‘malice.’ In 
substance, as I have already shown, 
this change has actually been ef. 
fected; for the scores of cases decid- 
ed on the subject have resulted in 
defining malice to mean an intention 
to do one or the other of several 
specified things. It would there- 
fore be a clear improvement to drop 
the technical phrase, with its intri- 
cate and subtle distinctions, and to 
substitute for it the plain meaning 
which has by degrees been affixed 
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to it. Passing over some cases relat- 
ing tothe possible subjects of murder 
(infants in the womb, &c.), which 
have no special reference to the de- 
finition of the crime itself, wecome to 
casesas tothe sort ofacts which would 
amount to murder, such as not pro- 
viding food for children. These 
cases may be summed up by saying 
that they establish that ‘ wilful ne- 
glect, so gross and wilful as to sa- 
tisfy the jury that the prisoner must 
have contemplated the death of the 
deceased,’ would amount to murder. 
This is exactly the intention to 
destroy life specified in my proposi- 
tion. These are followed by cases 
about physicians, or persons acting 
as such (St. John Long’s case), which 
prove that ‘gross negligence and 
gross rashness’ causing death, in 
medical treatment, amount to man- 
slaughter. This falls within my se- 
cond proposition. The deathis caused 
by an act neither justifiable nor ac- 
cidental ; it is therefore criminal. 
There is no intention to cause 


death or dangerous bodily injury ; 


therefore it is not murder. It 
is, therefore, manslaughter. This 
is followed by some cases on sui- 
cide, in which people went out to 
commit suicide together. One died, 
and the survivor was held guilty of 
murder. Forsimplicity’s sake, I have 
not gone into this topic; but in my 
evidence before the Commissioners 
I did so, and recommended that sui- 
cide should no longer be considered 
as murder, but that assisting a per- 
son to commit suicide should be 
made a substantive offence. After 
these come various cases as to the 
law of principal and accessory in 
murder, which are not relevant to 
the definition of the crime. 

We next come to cases of provo- 
cation. In these it is admitted that 
a considerable change in this part of 
the law is necessary. The way in 
which the Commissioners propose to 
deal with the subject is by no means 
clear—unless their proposal, that 
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‘express malice aforethought, to be 
found as a fact by the jury,’ means 
that the jury are in every particular 
case, and without any direction what- 
ever from the judge, to say whether 
or not there was sifficient provo- 
cation to reduce the crime from the 
first to the second degree. If this 
is intended, the result will be to at- 
tach a most unreasonable degree of 
importance to the momentary im- 
pressions of ignorant and inexpe- 
rienced men, under the influence of 
the excitement of a novel position, of 
a grave responsibility, and of power- 
ful appeals to their feelings. Surely 
they may fairly expect some guid- 
ance from the Legislature. The law 
of provocation, as laid down by the 
Indian Code, goes far in this direc- 
tion —I should have thought too 
far; but at least it expressly re- 
quires that the jury are to decide as 
to what constitutes ‘ grave and sud- 
den provocation,’ and it lays down 
a variety of wholesome rules, adopt- 
ed from English decided cases, as 
to what shall not be provocation. 
It declares that if murder is to 
be reduced to manslaughter, ‘the 
provocation is not to be sought 
or voluntarily provoked by the 
offender as an excuse for killing 
or doing harm,’—that the provo- 
cation ‘is not given by anything 
done in obedience to the law, or by 
a public servant in the lawful ex- 
ercise of the powers of such public 
servant,’ and that it ‘is not given by 
anything done in the lawful exercise 
of the right of private defence.’ 
None of these explanations are pro- 
posed by the Commissioners. Under 
the general words ‘express malice 
aforethought, to be found as a fact by 
the jury,’ anything and everything 
may be accepted by the jury as an 
excuse for reducing an offence to mur- 
der to the second degree. They need 
not even find that there was any 
provocation at all; still less that it 
was either grave or sudden; andthus 
they will be at liberty, if they like, 
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to make the very motive which 
caused the crime, and which under 
the present law is taken as proof of 
malice, an excuse for it. The 
Indian Code, whilst allowing con- 
siderable and, I think,* undue lati- 
tude to the jury on this point, does 
subject them to considerable restric- 
tions, and furnish them withrules by 
which, if they wish to discharge 
their duty properly, they can always 
be guided. 

Passing from this we come to the 
cases relating to mutual combat, 
which is either deliberate, as in 
the case of duelling, or upon a sud- 
den quarrel. Broadly, the result of 
these cases is somewhat as follows. 
Where there isa deliberate com- 
pact to fight with deadly weapons 
and death ensues, this is murder. 
If my propositions were adopted, 
it would also be murder; for there 
would certainly be an intent to 
hurt, and indifference whether death 
were caused or not. <A duel might 
be imagined (and no doubt many 
such duels have occurred) in which 
one combatant unluckily killed the 
other when trying to miss him, 
having come out merely to satisfy 
the opinions of society. If, from 
circumstances, the jury took that 
view of the case, they might, under 
the propositions which I have pro- 
posed, convict of manslaughter. As 
for combats on a sudden quarrel, 
the law as it stands is, that if the 
circumstances show that both par- 
ties were in hot blood, so that each 
gave provocation, it ismanslaughter ; 
if there was deliberation and ex- 
press malice, it is murder. This 
would not be altered either by the 
Commissioners’ propositions or by 
mine. A mutual combat is a mu- 
tual continuing provocation. The 
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Indian Code meets this by an ex- 
press rule. 

The next class of cases noticed 
by Sir William Russellt are those 
of resistance to officers of justice, 
to persons assisting them, and to 
private persons lawfully interfering 
to apprehend felons or to prevent a 
breach of the peace. He thus sums 
up the law on the subject :—‘ Where 
persons having authority to arrest 
or imprison, using the proper means 
for that purpose, are resisted in so 
doing, and killed, it will be murder 
in all who take part in such resist- 
ance.’ According to the Commis- 
sioners, it will be murder in the 
first degree only if there is ‘ express 
malice found as a fact by the jury,’ 
whatever that may mean. Accord- 
ing to my propositions, the question 
of murder or manslaughter would 
turn on the intention to kill or do 
grievous bodily harm, as there would 
be no provocation. To shoot a 
policeman dead with a pistol when 
he tried to restore peace, would be 
murder; to kill him by a blow 
neither likely nor intended to cause 
death, would be manslaughter. 
According to the suggestions of the 
Commissioners, all these cases, 
however atrocious, would be mur- 
ders in the second degree. 

Theremaining sections relate to the 
cases of criminal, unlawful, or wan- 
ton acts, and lawful acts improperly 
performed. These are the cases to 
which I have so often referred of 
felonious or other illegal acts. It 
appears to me that no part of the 
law is more irrational, and that 
there is none in which the question 
of the intention with which the act 
is done, to be gathered generally 
from the nature of the act itself, is 
so important. The proposal of the 


* I addressed a paper on this point to the Commissioners, but it is too special to be 


referred to here in detail. 


t It is hardly necessary to say to the legal reader, though it is right to inform others, 
that perhaps the greater part of the present value of this book is derived from the fact 
that it has been carefully edited by Mr. Greaves. 
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Commissioners, as I have already 
observed, lessens the extent of the 
irrationality, but leaves the prin- 
ciple itself untouched. 

I have thus compared the pro- 
positions which [ suggest with the 
eases decided and with the propo- 
sals of the Commissioners. There 
can be no more searching test of 
their soundness; at all events, the 
comparison will enable anyone to 
judge for himself as to the present 
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state of the law, as to the degree 
in which it is likely to be improved 
by the adoption of the sugges- 
tions of the Commissioners, and as 
to the degree in which it ought to 
be improved by a change which, if 
it looks a little bolder, is in reality 
much more prudent (witness the 
question of provocation), and more 
likely to put the whole matter on a 
simple and rational footing. 





AN ALPINE STORM. 


N every Alpine valley, the tales 
of disaster wrought from time 

to time by the tempest or the ava- 
lanche are amongst the most firmly 
rooted matters of local tradition. 
The landslip, the snowfall, the 
whirlwind, the storm, have written 
their story in indelible records 
almost everywhere beneath the 
shadows of the higher mountains 
—sometimes in isolated fragments 
which tell of a purely local catas- 
trophe, sometimesin the more ample 
chapters of a history which covers a 
national misfortune. Of elemental 
outbreaks of the more general cha- 
racter, the inundations of 1853 
afforded a striking example. For 


three days in succession, wherever 
an Alp reared its head, or a snow- 
basin lay couched in a mountain- 
hollow, the rain‘fell with a steady 
and persevering energy which, to 


those who knew the country, had 
something in it more ominous than 
the bursting of the wildest tempest. 
Without pause or variation of in- 
tensity, without break or gap for 
hundreds of square miles, and ren- 
(ered infinitely more potent by a 
temperature high without precedent 
under such circumstances, the 
waters streamed down from the 
skies over a thousand mountains 
and their intermediate depressions, 
and, with their volume swollen to 
an incrédible extent by the d¢bris 
of rock, glacier, and snowfield which 
they hore with them to the devoted 
valleys and lowlands, committed an 
amount of general ravage and de- 
struction such as no living memory 
could parallel, and such as all the 
luxuriance of Alpine vegetation 
could not hide for years. Such 
disasters are overwhelming from 
their magnitude and universality. 
But the cause is at least obviously 
adequate to the effect, and the re- 


sult foreseen as the inevitable con- 
sequence of a continuance of the 
downfall long before the waters rise 
to their full height. Local and par- 
tial inundations have often a pecu- 
liar intensity, not to say ferocity, 
of their own; and mischief such as 
in 1853 it took three days of bad 
weather to bring about, is some- 
times the work of an hour. A re- 
markable outbreak of this kind 
occurred during the past summer 

in the little ralley of Sixt, which, it 
is believed, afforded an example of 

‘apid destruction and of merely local 
activity rare even amongst similar 
phenomena, and may therefore de- 
serve @ passing notice. 

The village of Sixt is situated at 
the confiuence of two mountain tor- 
rents—the Bas Giffre and the Haut 
Giffre. The Bas Giffre drains a 
valley six or seven miles long, the 
upper part of which is well known 
to tourists as the Fond de la Combe, 
and receives the outpourings of 
several small glaciers clustered 
about the base of the Pic de Tin- 
neverges, the principal one being 
the glacier of Mont Ruan, where 
Jacques Balmat, the pioneer of 
Mont Blanc, met a tragical death. 
The valley of the Haut Giffre is of 
about the same extent, but leads to 
mountains more generally known— 
the Buet, whence the traveller gazes 
on one of the noblest prospects to 
be found in the Western Alps, with 
the Col de Léchaud crossing its 
western shoulder, and westward 
still the rocky chain of Les Fys, 
terminating in the magnificent 
Pointe de Salles s, and flanking the 
Col d’Anterne by a range of preci- 
pices which can scarcely be matched 
for abrupt and awful grandeur in 
Switzerland or Savoy. The valley 
penetrates into the very heart of the 
Buet, and is blocked at last by an 
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amphitheatre of crag and precipice 
not unlike one of the well-known 
*Cirques’ of the Pyrenees, on a 
much larger scale. The rocks rise 
tier above tier and wall above wall, 
with only here and there a narrow 
band of shelving verdure between 
one set of precipices and the next, 
from the bed of the watercourse to 
the glaciers by which the Buet is 
crowned, some five thousand feet 
above. Near one extremity of the 
horse-shoe, a beautiful slope of min- 
gled grass and firwood is banked 
up against the terraced structure of 
the mountain, in the form of an ir- 
regular cone, and presents a delight- 
ful contrast of colour with the ever- 
changing shades of grey and brown 
and black that flit athwart the 
sombre mass as the clouds chase 
one another across: the blue sky, or 
as the varying rays of morning, 
mid-day, or sunset play into the 
amphitheatre—sometimes conceal- 
ing in a blaze of sunlight, some- 
times exposing by the heavy shadows 
that attend them, the infinite intri- 
cacies of mountain architecture. At 
the base of this green buttress of 
the Buet, the valley forks again, the 
watercourse on the right descending 
straight from the Col de Léchaud, 
and that on the left receiving the 
far more considerable drainage of 
the great mass of the Buet itself. 
Two or three hundred feet above 
the confluence of these two waters, a 
little plateau breaks the uniformity 
of the grass slope, and here is nes- 
tled a little collection of chalets 
called Les Fonds, in front of which, 
on the very edge of the plateau, an 
English gentleman has built his 
‘ Kagle’s Nest,’ a beautiful mountain 
home, forming a conspicuous object 
from many parts of the path from 
Sixt to the Col d’Anterne. It was 
here that the tempest burst in its 
fall violence. 

The following particulars have 
been collected, partly by conversa- 
tion with a considerable number of 
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people in the neighbourhood, and 
partly by personal inspection. There 
was one source of information which 
appeared to be most comprehensive. 
A young prétre-aspirant, who had 
just donned his official costume, and 
whose soutane of the newest and 
glossiest black cloth shone in the 
sunlight as it never will shine 
again till polished into supernatural 
brightness by the friction of many 
years, paid a visit to the writer, 
accompanied by two or three of his 
seniors, and related many details. 
He was wound up like a piece of 
mechanism, and you had but to 
touch the spring and off the wheel- 
works went. He was brought up 
every now and then by an untimely 
interruption from one of his asso- 
ciates; but on these occasions he 
quietly bided his time, with more or 
less of patience, and then took up 
his parable again just where he had 
left off, until he was fairly run 
down. But as his narrative began 
with an assurance that the atmo- 
sphere had a strong smell of sul- 
phur, and as the writer’s look of 
surprise was met by a ready expla- 
nation that ‘On prétendait qu'il y 
avait la-haut beaucoup de pierres 
souffreuses,’ his anecdotes have been 
received with caution, and used but 
scantily. 

Early in the afternoon of the 
22nd of September, it was evident 
that a heavy storm was gathering. 
As far down the valley as Saméens 
—nearly eight miles below the 
Chalets des Fonds—it was so dark 
at three o’clock that the agent- 
voyer, Monsieur Barbier, who was 
at work in his office, was obliged to 
light his lamp ; and the upper parts 
of the Buet, of the heights running 
from the Buet to the Col d’Anterne, 
of the Chaine des Fys, and of the 
Pointe de Salles, were shrouded in 
one dense mass of impenetrable 
black cloud. To those who were 
in it, however, it does not appear 
to have been so thoroughly opaque 
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as many @ lighter mass of vapour ; 
for the people who were in the 
Eagle’s Nest speak of having seen 
the Chalets des Fonds, though of 
course obscurely ; and, as will pre- 
sently appear, when the storm was 
at its height they were able to 
distinguish the lower crags of the 
Buet at a much more considerable 
distance. ‘The storm did not fairly 
burst till between four and five, and 
then while it lasted there was no 
lack of light either where it was 
actually raging or lower down the 
valley, for it is said that the light- 
ning was to all appearance actually 
and absolutely continuous for half 
an hour together. The fall of water 
is described as having borne no 
resemblance to ordinary rain, but 
as having descended in sheets as if 
poured out of pails or tubs. Men 


who were at work mending the 
mule-path to the Col d’Anterne, at 
a height of between 5,000 and 
6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, say that it fell upon them in 


spouts, like great dowches, four or 
five inches across, which pitted the 
ground wherever it was struck. 
Fortunately the Chalets of Grasses 
Chéevres were at hand, or they 
might have found themselves hardly 
dealt with by the elements. 

A very few minutes after this 
deluge of water began to fall, two 
women who were at the Eagle’s 
Nest observed a black cataract 
burst, as it were, out of the clouds, 
and come falling down a gully on 
the side of the Buet where it ap- 
proaches nearest to the Chalets des 
Fonds. From this gully a water- 
course, called the Ruisseau des 
Fonds — often dry in summer— 
leads down to that arm of the 
Haut Giffre which descends from 
the Col de Léchaud and in its 
lower part forms the boundary of 
the ground belonging to the Eagle’s 
Nest. Along its side the owner 
has enclosed his property by a very 
substantial wooden palisading, built 
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with a strength and solidity which 
prove that the difference between 
an Alpine and an English climate 
has been felt and appreciated. In 
some places this fence is strength- 
ened by heavy walls of rough stone 
several feet in thickness; in others, 
the natural rock and soil have ap- 
peared to afford sufficient hold. 
Above the fence the ground rises 
very sharply till the little plateau 
on which the house stands is 
reached. Higher up the Ruisseau 
des Fonds, near to the place where 
the cataract was seen suddenly to 
emerge from the clouds, a huge 
withered pine had been felled for 
firewood for the inmates of the 
Kagle’s Nest. It was of enormous 
growth, and the stem which re- 
mained, after being topped and 
lopped and dressed, is said by a 
very intelligent man, named Claude 
Gurlie, a sort of major-domo at the 
Eagle’s Nest, to have been 80 feet 
long. It lay on the bank of the 
Ruisseau des Fonds, not longitudi- 
nally—parallel with the stream—but 
with the thick end near the bed of 
the watercourse and the top above 
the bank, leaning against the steep 
side of the ravine. The flood of 
water caught the butt end of the 
pine stem, and rolled the whole piece 
over till it fell into the torrent and 
was hurled down as if it were a 
plaything. At the same time a heap 
of logs ready cut for firewood, and 
stacked some twenty or thirty feet 
above the bed of the stream, were 
reached by the water and hurried 
away. The first obstacle the great 
pine tree met was the palisading 
of the Eagle’s Nest, at an angle in 
the stream ; of course it was swept 
away like so much gingerbread, 
and but for the stout wall at its 
base, the bank above must also 
have been assailed, and it is diffi- 
cult to say how much might not 
have been swept off by so irresist- 
ible a torrent, so charged with 
rocks and stones, and trees and 
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timber. The Ruisseau des Fonds 
is perhaps the very smallest of the 
affiuents of the Haut Giffre, but the 
marks along its sides showed that 
the water must have risen between 
twenty and thirty feet above its 
bed, and all observers concur 
in saying that the waters at- 
tained their full height in a few 
minutes. 

Where the Ruisseau des Fonds 
joins the Haut Giffre that stream 
flows, or rather falls, by a set of 
‘apids and cascades through a gorge 
of the wildest and most romantic 
description. Massive crags, of great 
height and perpendicularity, hem it 
in on either side, and almost meet 
in places. In one spot they are 
spanned by an old tree, which has 
fallen across, and almost forms a 
bridge, a hundred and twenty or 
thirty feet above the water. In 
ordinary times it is a stream that 
you leap across if you cannot walk 
over it dryshod, but on the present 
occasion the water rose to within 
about fifty feet of the top of the 
gorge, so that the stream at this 
point must have been seventy feet 
in depth. Higher up, the ravine is 
shallower on one side, and the depth 
of the actual cut through which the 
river flows not above thirty or forty 
feet. The set of the stream, over a 
beautiful fall a little way above, is 
against this side ; and ten days later 
the alder bushes and young firs 
which cover the steep slopes above 
it were so full of mud left by the 
swollen flood that the writer was 
half smothered with dust - pushing 
his way th tainly a 
hundred feet above the oot level 
of the water. Lower down, and 
below the narrowest part of the 
gorge, is a fir tree growing just on 
the edge of a shelving bank ending 
in a drop of about thirty feet into 
the river. This fir tree is so bruised, 
and battered, and barked, to a 
height of about six feet above the 
ground by the trees and débris 
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hurled past it, that it is doubtful if 
it can ever recover. 

But if this was the condition of 
the smaller arm of the Haut Giffre, 
what was the volume pouring down 
the other arm, which receives the 
real drainage of the Buet? It is 
not easy to give a notion by descrip. 
tion of whatit must have been. But 
there was a bridge by which the 
path to the Chalets des Fonds and 
the Col d’Anterne crossed the river, 
just above the junction of the two 
confinents. Its highest point was 
about fifteen feet above the stream, 
which is not confined to a very nar- 
row gorge like the smaller arm, but 
has abundant room to spread. This 
bridge was carried away, and the 
water-line was unmistakeably trace- 
able along the rock and in the 
shrubs and grass about twelve feet 
still higher. Not a hundred yards 
higher up, where the sides of the 
water course are a little more con- 
tracted, the marks of the flood 
were not less than fifty feet above 
the bed of the stream. In this place 
the flood must have been fifty feet 
deep and at least a hundred wide. 
People who saw and heard the 
waters about two miles below, where 
the bed of the Giffre is still con- 
tracted, and before it had met with 
anything like a plain to overspread, 

say that when standing five hundred 

feet above it they felt. the ground 
tremble beneath their feet as if they 
had been close to a railway train at 
its full speed. 

Before reaching the point of junc- 
tion with the Bas Giffre, which is a 
few minutes’ walk below the village 
of Sixt, the river passes by a small 
but very fertile plain or delta of 
alluvial soil; and a village named 
Fée is planted close to the water- 
side. There is a blacksmith’s forge, 


worked by the stream, and several 
houses are also close along its banks. 
The rush of the water upon these 
devoted buildings is described as 
having been awful in the extreme. 
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The blacksmith, Michetti, a provi- 
dent and industrious man, who has 
been utterly ruined by the calamity, 
described to the writer how there 
was a cry that the water was com- 
ing—how he rushed to the door, 
which happened to face up stream, 
and saw a black wall of mud higher 
than himself sweeping down upon 
him with the velocity of an ava- 
lanche, and how he was splashed by 
the spray of the advancing torrent 
as he hurried up the bank above 
him. Two seconds later, escape 
would have been impossible, and he 
must have perished with all that 
belonged to him. In another mo- 
ment the wheels and hammers were 
smashed to pieces, or far on their 
way towards Saméens, and an hour 
after his workshop was one mass of 
mud, which had to be dug out as 
the ashes are dug out of Pompeii. 
The neighbouring houses, of course, 
fared no better, and their inmates 
were happy to have saved their 
lives. 

Sweeping past the hamlet of Feée, 
the torrent spread itself over the 
low-lying fields, and soon covered a 
great extent of land; but it appeared 
not yet to have spent the velocity 
of its current sufficiently to deposit 
the vast stores of mud and grit with 
which it was charged. It ploughed 
a deep channel through the soft 
soil for nearly half a mile, and even 
this was fairly silted up only at its 
lower extremit y. The full measure 
of its destructive power was re- 
served for two smaller plains just 
helow the junction with the Bas 
Giffre, separated from one another 
by a most remarkable gorge called 
Les Tines, where the Giffre flows 
through a narrow ravine cut in the 
course of ages through the solid 
rock —- varying from twelve to 
twenty feet in width and about 150 
in depth—a dark, sunless chasm, 
at the bottom of which the stream 
glides on out of sight, and in ordi- 
nary times out of hearing. This 
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gorge of Les Tines saved the people 
of the rich plains below from infinite 
mischief, for it is so narrow that it 
speedily arrested the great trunks 
of trees and blocks of wood which 
the torrent brought down. Ten 
days after the storm a heap of logs 
and timber fifty or sixty feet high 
was still collected against the en- 
trance of Les Tines. It dammed 
back the water, ponded it on to the 
little plain above, and let it out to 
the plains below far more gradually 
than it otherwise would have come. 
But a little flat just below Les 
Tines, stretching on both sides of 
the stream, and one of the most 
fertile spots in this fertile valley, 
was nevertheless buried, like its 
neighbour above, three or four feet 
in grit and sand and débris. Houses 
that stood near the water side were 
half filled with mud, and humble 
homes made desolate for many a 
day to come. 

All this ruin was the work of 
half an hour. The violence of the 
storm had spent itself in that time, 
and what rain fell afterwards would 
not have been exceptional among 
the Alps. In that short time every 
bridge, large and small, between 
the Col de Léchaud and the gorge 
of Les Tines was swept away, and 
an amount of damage done, not 
great according to English notions, 
but disastrous in the extreme 
to the poor peasants who suf- 
fered from it. Skilled persons, 
directed by the Government to in- 
vestigate the mischief done, assess- 
ed it at little short of 100,000fr. 
That it was not far greater was 
owing partly to the peculiar nature 
of the course of the Giffre, which 
flows for a great distance between 
high and steep banks where it can- 
not do any great harm, and partly 
to the remarkably circumscribed 
area of the storm. It was confined 
in its violence almost to the Buet 
itself. The Bas Giffre was scarcely 
swollen—a little plank bridge not 
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four feet above the water, and 
within 200 yards of its junction 
with the Haut Giffre, was not dis- 
turbed. The region of the Col 
a’ Anterne felt only the outskirts of 
the storm. The ‘Graignier de la 
Commune de Sixt,’ a mountain 
which furnishes some of its water- 
courses with a provision of huge 
stones and boulders so extensive 
and destructive that they are always 
called ‘des plus méchants,’: was 
hardly touched by the tempest ; and 
so the stream, swollen as it was, 
lacked the ruinous power given to 
such torrents by the presence in 
their waters of the boulders with 
which they are often charged. The 
neighbouring valleys on the other 
side of the Buet and the Col d’An- 
terne were visited by no unusual 
downfall. 

Most readers probably know the 
kind of exaggeration that a Swiss 
or Savoyard peasant indulges in 
when any misfortune that affects 
himself or his neighbours is in 
question. The good people of Sixt 
are certainly no exceptions to 
the general rule in this respect. 
Amongst the happy results of 
French rule, an increased sense of 
self-reliance is certainly not to be 
counted. The wildest rumours 
were afloat as to the extent of the 
disaster. ‘ Tout est perdu!’ re- 
sounded on all sides, and Saméens 
was filled in an incredibly short 
time with a clamorous crowd, be- 
sieging the authorities and people 
of influence to procure for them 
the assistance of Government. 
Amongst the first rumours that 
were extensively circulated was 
that of the complete destruction of 
the Eagle’s Nest. Gurlie, men- 
tioned above as the major-domo of 
the establishment, was at Sixt 
when the alarming intelligence was 
brought in, by witnesses whose tes- 
timony would have placed the fact 
beyond a doubt had not cross-ex- 
amination elicited that they had 
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neither been near the spot them- 
selves, nor seen anyone who had 
been. Gurlie sent at once to Vallon, 
a village an hour’s walk down the 
valley, for his son Louis to accom- 
pany him on an expedition to ascer- 
tain the true state of the case. 
While he was waiting the arrival of 
Louis, fresh witnesses came in, who 
reduced the disaster to the annihi- 
lation of some of the ‘ dépendances.’ 
By-and-bye Louis arrived, having 
exercised his powers of observation 
by the way, and narrowly inspected 
the débris and broken timber cast 
up by the flood at the entrance of 
Les Tines. Louis’s observations 
still further modified the gloomy 
anticipations of his father. ‘Il n’y 
a pas tant de mal,’ he laconically 
observed. ‘I have seen no timber 
such as would have come from the 
Eagle’s Nest; some of the pali- 
sading is gone—that is all.’ And 
Louis’s predictions were fully borne 
out by the facts. 

The Government help so anxious- 
ly clamoured for came in the shape 
of a subsidy of 1,500 franes, which, 
by all accounts, was to be distri- 
buted pro rata, giving to each of the 
sufferers an absolutely useless divi- 
dend of about threepence-halfpenny 
in the pound. Of course, some of 
those whose land was injured were 
perfectly able to take care of them- 
selves, and were not proper objects 
for any kind of assistance ; whilst 
to others, who were utterly ruined, 
the pittance that came to them in 
the general scramble was so small 
as to be utterly valueless. But the 
sacred principle of equality was 
preserved. So many pounds of 
loss, so many sous of subvention. 
What could be fairer or more ad- 
mirable ? An anecdote which came 
under the writer’s notice is too 
characteristic of the people to be 
omitted. Some few families, spe- 
cially recommended by the curé and 
the maire as being reduced by the 
inundation to the greatest straits, 
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were saved from utter destitution 
during the coming winter by the 
bounty of a passing traveller. One 
of them, an old wretch of the name 
of Michaud, was not forthcoming for 
some minutes when sought by the 
stranger. He had spent the time 


in hastily collecting together all 
the neighbours he could find at so 
short a notice, and on receiving 
the somewhat liberal benefaction 
bestowed upon him, scarcely thank- 
ed the donor; but introducing to 
him all the bystanders, asked if 
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he would not do the same by each 
of them. The heads of two other 
families similarly rescued from the 
prospect of starvation, immediately 
gave out to all their neighbours 
that they had received just one-third 
of the sum which had really been 
given to them. They were afraid 
the traveller’s charity might be 
taken into account against them 
when the dividend of threepence- 
halfpenny in the pound came to be 
distributed ! 
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SUNDAYS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


HERE is no point in which the 
i. every-day life of England differs 
more from that of other countries 
than in the observance of Sunday. 
Abroad it is a day of excitement 
and recreation. Theatres are open, 
horse-races are held, and public 
amusements of every kind are even 
more frequented than on weekdays. 
Protestantism itself, on the Conti- 
nent, is free from English austerity, 


and the most respected citizens of 


Calvinistic Geneva while away the 
Sunday evening with cards and 
chess. In England everything like 
recreation is forbid len, or looked 
upon as impious and v ulgar ; ; andas 
we go northwards the severity in- 
creases, till in Scotland it reaches 
the extreme. 

Thisresult is commonlyattributed 
to the Reformation, and it is be- 
lieved that, in Scotland especially, 
the influence of Knox had much to 
do with it. But the truth is, the 
movement in favour of Sabbatical 
austerity was a thing quite apart 
from the Reformation. It began at 
a much earlier period, yet had pro- 
duced little or no practical effect 
long after the Reformation had been 
fully established. We must there- 
fore look for its first cause before 
the sixteenth century, and for the 
vauses of its triumph at a later date. 

The inquiry into this subject has 
a peculiar interest at the present 
time. Within the last few years 
questions have been raised in each 
part of the United Kingdom re- 
specting particular modes of ob- 
serving the day—whether public 
gardens and museums should be 
open, whether bands of music should 
be allowed to play, and whether 
railway trains should be allowed to 
run. In Scotland the great ques- 
tion of Sunday trains has had the 
effect of opening up the whole sub- 
ject; sothat the arguments, both of 
religion and expediency, have been 


far more fully discussed than they 
ever were before, and the entire 
theology of the Sabbath is begin- 
ning to assume an aspect quite 
unlike that in which it is still too 
commonly presented. 

That railways should affect the- 
ology need not appear a marvel. 
When all their good effects come to 
be reckoned up, it will perhaps be 
found in another generation that 
they have produced a third Union 
between England and Scotland. 
Greater than. either the Union of 
the crowns under James, or the 
Union of the kingdoms under Anne, 
will be that Union of the people 
under the Iron King. Even now it 
seems as if a barrier were removed, 
and the great tide of human inter- 
course pours healthily through the 
island,— not all from north to 
south, as was jestingly said of yore. 
Scotland has happily lost her’ geo- 
graphical and social isolation: she 
is no longer an Ultima Thule, left to 
work out her own social problems 
unheeded by the rest of the world. 
She receives the visits of English- 
men, and listens to their comments. 
She sends forth her sons to travel, 
and profits by their observations. 
It is undeniable that within the last 
twenty years English opinions and 
habits have made in Scotland quite 
unprecedented progress; and the 
necessity of improved intercourse 
with England has been the chief 
cause of the relaxation, now evi- 
dently begun, of the severity of the 
Scottish Sunday. 

It is not that there is much dif- 
ference between the two countries 
in their ideas of Sabbatical observ- 
anee. The Common Prayer Book 
of the Church of England treats the 
Decalogue as acode no less binding 
upon Christians than it was upon 
the Jews of old. This is the view 
of the great majority of Englishmen, 
and a higher could not be taken by 
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the most rigid Presbyterian. The 
difference between the Englishman 
and the Scot appears most in the 
degree to which they carry out their 
principles. The former, for the 
most part, easily satisfies himself 
with the reflection that there must 
always be a difference between 
theory and practice. Witha happy 
inconsistency, hecan drive tochurch, 
employing both servants and cattle 
unnecessarily, pray devoutly that 
the Lord may incline his heart to 
keep the Jewish Sabbath, and at 
dinner express his contempt for the 
Pharisees in the north who try to 
prevent Sunday travelling. But 
the Scotchman, if it were only for 
appearance sake, must make some 
attempt to reconcile his principles 
and his practice; and if he sincerely 
believe the former, he will try his 
best not only to act up to them him- 
self, but to promote their observance 
by others. Hence the inquisitorial 
tyranny of Kirk-sessions, which 
public opinion in Scotland at one 
time tolerated. 
struggle which we witness there at 
present, between new and old ideas 
on the Sabbath. 

Scotland is, in fact, at present try- 
ing to make up its mind whether the 
Sunday be a divine or human insti- 
tution. A few years ago the answer 
would have been almost unanimous 
from the whole country, that Chris- 
tians were bound no less than Jews 
to ‘remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy.” But a few years 
have made a great difference, and 
the constant ventilation of the sub- 
ject by those who have long con- 
tended for freedom from Sabbatical 
constraint has at length begun to 
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affect the ideas of the whole com- 
munity. The opinion is now ex- 
pressed both by divines and laymen 
that the Christian Sunday is not a 
substitute for the Jewish Sabbath, 
and that its observance must be 
governed by expediency, not by the 
Mosaic law. The opposite party, 
indeed, are still in a majority, but 
they differ with courtesy, and like 
men who know that it is an open 
question ; while the views of those 
who repudiate the Jewish ordinance 
are daily gaining ground. The 
striking speech of Dr. Norman 
Macleod, delivered in the Glasgow 
presbytery in November last, in 
which he denied that the Decalogue 
was binding upon Christians, except 
in so far as it accorded with the law 
written in men’s hearts by nature, 
is not the least remarkable sign 
of the times. Dr. Macleod, the 
accomplished editor of Good Words, 
is well known as a very orthodox, 
albeit a very liberal divine. Two 
of his brethren in the presbytery 
expressed their concurrence with 
his views; and it is not unknown 
that others of the Scottish clergy 
have of late proclaimed the same 
opinions from the pulpit. 

Some, perhaps, may be of opinion 
that England has little reason to 
interest herself in this Scottish 
controversy. From the general tone 
of London newspapers and conver- 
sation, whenever the subject is 
mentioned, itis evident that English- 
men in general believe they have 
not much to learn from studying it. 
They laugh at Scottish superstition, 
and thank God they are not so 
steeped in bigotry as their northern 
fellow-countrymen.* We cannot 


* Even so intelligent a newspaper as the Spectator, in commenting upon Dr. Norman 
Macleod’s speech above referred to, spoke of it as a thing that must have required a 
degree of moral courage in the speaker almost equal to that of a martyr; and that it 
would have been nothing wonderful if the reverend doctor had been assailed with stones 


or vitriol in the streets for his boldness. 


We are far from denying that it must have 


required real courage of a very high order on Dr. Macleod’s part to make such a speech; 
but to talk of it in such a fashion is about as absurd as the late Mr. Buckle’s expressed 
fear of drawing upon himself ‘ the enmity of a whole nation’ by his criticisms on Scotch 


peculiarities. 


Railways and penny postage notwithstanding, it is wonderful how little 


even at this day the two countries really understand each other. 
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think this feeling is a just one. 
What both countries have to un- 
learn is that Puritan theology 
of the Sabbath which turns what 
should be a day of cheerfulness into 
a day of gloom, and against which 
the reaction has visibly commenced, 
even more decidedly in Scot- 
land than in England. How this 
austere theology arose in such a 
country as ours, how long it was 
resisted, and how, ultimately, it tri- 
umphed over opposition and fastened 
its bitter yoke upon the nation, are 
among the most curious phenomena 
in English history. Mr. Cox’s re- 
cently published work on the ‘Li- 
terature of the Sabbath Question’* 
gives a complete 
all that has been written on the 
theology of the subject from the 
earliest times down to the present 
day, with an analysis of every im- 
portant treatise, by means of which 
the subject can be very thoroughly 
investigated by anyone who will 
devote to it a little leisure. We pur- 
pose, in the following remarks, only 
to give a few illustrations. 

It is unquestionable that the 
writings of the early Fathers, and 
of the philosophers and theologians 
of the middle ages, universally speak 
of the Jewish Sabbath as abolished 
with the other Jewish institutions. 
Notwithstanding this, some have 
weakly contended that it is still pos- 
sible they might have believed in the 
continued existence of a Sabbath in- 
stituted at the creation. But as they 
confess themselves unable to quote 
a syllable in support of such a view, 
it seems unnecessary to give it se- 
rious attention. The only Christian 
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Sabbath which the Fathers recog- 
nised was a spiritual one, consisting 
either of rest from evil works, or 
the rest that remained to the faithful 
in a future life. These, indeed, 
were Sabbaths to Christian souls, 
of which the primeval and the 
Mosaic Sabbath were but types, 
The Lord’s Day they regarded as an 
independent institution, commemo- 
rative of the resurrection of Christ, 
but not instituted by His authority 
or that of His Apostles. It was 
simply an ordinance of the Church, 
resting, not upon the scriptural 
foundation alleged by Protestants,— 
for Scripture really says not a word 
about its institution,t—but upon 
the Church’s own authority and 
traditional observance. And so it 
was regarded also throughout the 
Middle Ages. 

We know too little of the social 
life of those ages to be able to state 
minutely the points of usage wherein 
Sunday differed from other days. 
But in times when religion was more 
showy than it is now, a day of a 
specially religious character could 
not have appeared gloomy. Fairs 
and markets were held on Sunday, 
the former being an institution 
originally ofa half sacred character, 
celebrated in the immediate vicinity 
of the church, sometimes in the 
churchyard. In the churchyard, 
also, tournaments were held. Plays 
were acted in the church itself, 
though forbidden by the canon 
law; { but considerations of place 
apart, no law whatever forbade 
their being acted on Sunday. Kings 
were almost invariably crowned on 
Sunday, or on some high festival 


* The Literature of the Sabbath Question, by Robert Cox, F.S.A. Scot. Edinburgh: 


Maclachlan & Stewart. 


+ The attempt to seek a scriptural authority for it in the Apocalypse (Rev. i. 10)—‘I 
was in the spirit on the Lord’s day ’—only shows the miserable weakness of the argument 
which would plead such warrant for observing Sunday instead of Saturday. It can 
hardly be doubted that the ‘ Lord’s day’ here (7 «upiaxh jyépa) is synonymous with ‘the 
day of Lord’ (jjépa Kupiov) spoken of elsewhere, that was to come like a thief in the 
night, and that St. John is describing himself as beholding spiritually what was going 
to take place upon that day. - But even if this be not the meaning, it is manifest that the 
text will not bear the weight of the argument. 


+ 


t Stevenson’s Chronicon*Monasterii de Abingdon, preface to vol. ii. p. 1xxxiii. 
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like Christmas or Ascension Day.* 
For all kinds of merriment and 
for all kinds of pageants, Sunday 
was regarded as a most appropriate 
day. Nor had the practice altered in 
thisrespectin theage of the Reforma- 
tion. Let us look at it in the country 
now proverbial for Sabbatarian 
strictness. ‘ Sunday, indeed, in that 
age,” says Mr. Joseph Robertson, 
whose remarks have special reference 
to Scotland, ‘ was the day generally 
chosen for mirth and revel. It was 
on a Sunday that the Reformed 
Commendators of Holyrood and 
Coldingham, both of them Lords 
of the Congregation, rode at the 


ring in women’s clothes. It was 
on a Sunday that the Reformed 


municipality of Edinburgh gave its 
grand banquet to the Queen’ s French 
kinsfolk. Knox travelled on a Sun- 
day, wrote letters on a Sunday, 
and had the Duke of Chatelherault 
and the English Ambassador to sup 
with him ona Sunday. The Gaelic 
translator of Knox’s Forms of 
Prayers, the Reformed Superin- 
tendent of Argyle, and the Bishop 
of the Isles, feasted the Queen and 
the Ambassador of Savoy on a Sun- 
day. For more than twenty years 
after Knox was in his grave, Robin 
Hood plays were acted on Sundays, 
and the King of May held his gam- 
bols on Sundays, in Scotland ; as in 
England, masques and interludes 


* The following were the coronation days of the kings of England from William the 


Conquerer to Edward III. : 
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continued to be performed before the 
Court on Sundays, throughout the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James.’ + 
With regard to industrial occu- 
pations, there was probably a very 
general, though not universal sus- 
pension of labour, both on Sundays 
and on other holidays of the Church. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, indeed, 
we find laws against marketing, 
hunting, and various kinds of ser- 
vile and agricultural labour on Sun- 
days.$ Among them the day was 
at first reckoned to begin on Satur- 
day evening, and afterwards was 
counted from noon on Saturday 
to the dawn on Monday!§ But 
after the Norman Conquest the 
practice became less strict, as the 
almost total absence of legisla- 
tion upon the subject might alone 
suffice to indicate. The usage 
was probably much like that of 
the ancient Roman holidays, on 
which, as we learn from Virgil, 
certain kinds of labour were re- 
cognised as permissible.|| Until we 
come to the days of the Lollards, the 
only piece of Sunday legislation on 
the Statute-book is an Act of the 
28th year of Edward III. (cap. 14), 
which provides ‘that showing of 
wools shall be made at the staple 
every day of the week except the 
Sundays and solemn feastdays of 
the year.’ But within a century 
from that date, Lollard earnestness 


Sunday 26 


September 1087; Henry I., Sunday 5 Aug. 1100; Stephen, Thursday 26 Decentbe ar (being 
St. Stephen’s Day, whose name the king bore) 1135; Henry II., Sunday 19 December 
1154; Richard I., Sunday 3 September 1189; John, Thursday 27 May (being Ascension 
Day) 1199; Henry III., Friday 28 October (Feast of St. Simon and St. Jude) 1216; 
Edward I., Sunday 19 August 1274; Edward II., Sunday 25 February 1308 ; Edward III. 


Sunday 1 February 1327. 


+ Preface to Inventaires de la Royne d’Escosse, published by the Bannatyne Club, 


p- lxxix. 


t Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, pp. 17, 45, 131, 136, 139, 147, 


157, 298, &c. 
§ Jb., pp. 17, 112, 1§7, 298, 450. 
|| See Georg., lib. i. v. 268: — 


‘ Quippe etiam festis quedam exercere diebus 


Fas et jura sinunt. 


Rivos deducere nulla 


Religio vetuit, segeti praetendere sepem, 
Insidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres, 


Balantumque gregem fluvio mersare salubri.’ 
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had begun to tell even upon church- 
men. In 1444, Archbishop Stafford 
decreed that throughout the pro- 
vince of Canterbury no fairs or 
markets should be held in churches 
or churchyards, or on Sundays and 
feastdays, except during harvest 
time. Inthe same year the first at- 
tempt appears to have been made— 
and a miserable failure it proved— 
to institute a Puritan observance of 
Sunday in the metropolis. An Act 
was passed by the Common Council, 
as we learn from Fabyan, ‘that 
upon the Sunday should no manner 
of thing within the franchise of the 
city be bought or sold, neither victual 
nor other thing, nor none artificer 
should bring his ware to any man to 
be worn or occupied that day, as 
tailors garments, or cordwainers 
shoes, and so in likewise of all other 
occupations; the which ordinance 
held but a while.’* 

That this movement in favour of a 
more strict observance of the day 
arose out of Lollard theology is a 
proposition that we have taken for 
granted without any direct evidence 
of the fact; for, strange to say, 
Pecock’s elaborate answer to the 
Lollards contains not a word upon 
the subject of Sunday. The reason 
may be that Pecock’s object was 
only to defend the ordinances of the 
Church, not to rebuke superstitious 
observances on the part of the Lol- 
lards themselves. But the proba- 
bility is that the Sabbatarian doc- 
trine had not as yet become of 
sufficient consequence to call for an 
examination. The Church unques- 
tionably had always observed one 
day in seven ina specially religious 
manner. The Lollards, whoasked of 
every ordinance, ‘ Where groundest 
thou it in Scripture ?’ could not 
overlook the injunction contained 
in the Fourth Commandment ; and it 
was easy for an age of little theology 
to confound the Christian festival 
with the Jewish Sabbath. Un- 


* Fabyan’s Chronicle, p. 617. 
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questionably, if the Lollards had 
regarded the observance of Sunday 
as resting only on the authority of 
the Church, they would have taken 
special pains to violate it in the 
most flagrant manner. They would 
have classed it with the other abuses 
of tradition—with Saints’ days, pil- 
grimages, images in churches, and 
all those other noxious superstitions 
which they were anxious should be 
thoroughly rooted out. But here 
were most positive words of Scrip- 
ture enjoining the keeping of one 
day holy, and the clear tendency of 
Lollard teaching was to carry out 
the scriptural command to the 
letter. 

Nor is it at all improbable that 
this uncritical view may have spread 
beyond the limits of the Lollard 
sect. It would almost seem, from 
the manner in which it was de- 
nounced by Luther and the other 
Continental Reformers, that the 
Catholic world itself had become 
impregnated with this doctrine to 
some extent; but, however that 
may be, it is certain that the pro- 
gress of practical Sabbatarianism 
before the Reformation was ex- 
tremely slow. In 1449 an Act was 
passed, similar in effect to the decree 
of Archbishop Stafford, that ‘ con- 
sidering the abominable injuries and 
offences done to Almighty God and 
to his saints,’ owing to fairs and 
markets being held on Sundays and 
Saints’ days, no goods should be in 
future exhibited for sale at fairs on 
such days, except ‘necessary victual.’ 
This prohibition, however, was not 
to apply to ‘the four Sundays in 
harvest.’ Those lords of- manors 
and others who were empowered by 
old charters to hold fairs on Sun- 
days and holidays were permitted 
by this Act to hold them three days 
before or three days after. They 
do not seem to have all at once 
availed themselves of the permission, 
and it was a question for some time 
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how the law was to be understood. 
But it was ruled by Justice Bryan, 
in the time of Edward IV., that no 
sale was valid that was made upon 
a Sunday, even though it took place 
ina fair or open market. A century 
later, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
Ploydon was of opinion that the 
lord of any fair or market kept upon 
a Sunday might be indicted for al- 
lowing it.* 

In the fourth year of Edward IV. 
an Act was passed touching the 
making of shoes, which was mainly 
directed against the ridiculous 
fashion of wearing long peaks at the 
toes. By one clause, however, it 
was enacted ‘ that no person, cord- 
wainer of the city of London, or 
within three miles next about the 
same, upon any Sunday of the year 
[or] in the feasts of Nativity or As- 
cension of our Lord, or Corpus 
Christi, should sell, command, or 
make to be sold, any shoes, boots, 
or galoges, or upon any of the said 
Sundays or feasts should put upon 
the feet or legs of any person or 
persons any shoes, boots, or galoges, 
upon pain to forfeit and lose 20 
shillings sterling.’ An invidious 
proviso was, however, inserted that 
the Act ‘should not extend to the 
damage or prejudice, nor in any 
manner be hurtful to the dean and 
chapter for the time being of the 
free Chapel of the King of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand of London, nor 
to any persons dwelling in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane in London, or within any 
place or places within the precinct, 
fee, or franchise of the said dean 
and chapter.’ St. Martin’s-le- 


Grand was a noted sanctuary, and 
the effect of the proviso could only 
have been to extend to debtors and 
fugitives from the law privileges 
which were denied to the loyal citi- 
zens of London—an injustice that 
was so strongly felt that the Act 
was repealed in Henry VIII.’s 
time. 

This is all the Sunday legislation 
that appears upon the statute-book 
prior to the Reformation ; and, 
judging from these indications, it 
must be owned that the feeling as 
yet was by no means strongin favour 
of a general suspension of labour. 
Even weaker was the feeling against 
Sundayrecreation. Here and there, 
perhaps, even in that early time, a 
few might have kept the day more 
strictly than their neighbours. It 
was remarked as a specially re- 
ligious feature in the conduct of 
James IV. of Scotland that he never 
rode on Sundays, even to mass, and 
never ate meat on Wednesdays or 
Fridays.t But if any one who 
adopted such austere views had en- 
deavoured to make others also con- 
form to them, he would assuredly 
have met with the Shakspearean 
rebuff, ‘ Dost think, because thou 
art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale?’ Not only was this 
the spirit that prevailed during the 
age of the Reformation, but it was 
that which actuated the leading Re- 
formers themselves. Luther, in 
particular, denied most emphati- 
ally the authority of the Decalogue 
as a law to Christian men.t And 
Melancthon, Calvin, Cranmer, and, 
as we may presume from his con- 


* Heylin’s History of the Sabbath, ii. 231. 

~ Bergenroth’s Calendar of State Papers relating to the Negotiations between England 
and Spain, i. 169. 

t ‘The Ten Commandments,’ says Luther, in treating of the authority of the Lord’s- 
day, ‘do not apply to us Gentiles and Christians, but only to the Jews. If a preacher 
wishes to force you buck to Moses, ask him whether you were brought by Moses out of 
Egypt.’—See Cox, ii. 383. Again :—‘The Gospel regardeth neither Sabbath nor holy 
days, because they endured but for a time, and were ordained for the sake of preaching, 
to the end God’s word might be tended and taught..—Luther's Table Talk (Bell's 
Edit.), 357. 
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duct, Knox, all held with him that 
the Sabbath was only a part of the 
ceremonial law of Judaism which 
was abrogated by Christianity. 
Calvin even declared his opinion 
that the Church was not bound to 
number its days by sevens, and that 
a community might alter the day 
from Sunday to Thursday if it 
pleased.* It was at a somewhat 
later date that, in England, Aylmer, 
Bishop of London, was accused of 
breaking the Sabbath by playing at 
bowls, and justified the practice by 
saying that if a man might have his 
meat cooked that day for the sake of 
his health, it could be no sin to exer- 
cise his body for the same cause.t 
The estimation in which Sunday 
was held at the beginning of James 
the First’s reign is shown by a 
proclamation which he issued on 
the 7th of May 1603, stating that 
‘whereas he had been informed 
that there had been in former times 
a great neglect in keeping the Sab- 
bath-day; for better observing of 
the same, and for avoiding of all 
impious profanation of it, he straitly 
charged and commanded that no 
bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, 
common plays, or other like dis- 
ordered or unlawful exercises or 
pastimes be frequented, kept, or 
used at any time hereafter upon 
any Sabbath-day.’t Abuses like 
these were of old standing. Twenty 
years before this—on Sunday, the 
13th of January 1583—eight spec- 
tators were killed and many hurt 
by the sudden fall of the scaffolds 
in Paris Garden. The city of 
London, indeed, which seems always 
to have taken the lead in the move- 
ment for a stricter observance of 
the day, had, three years before this 
occurrence, obtained from Queen 
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Elizabeth power to prohibit plays 
from being acted that day within 
its liberties ; but as the Lord Mayor 
had no control on the other side of 
the Thames, Londoners in search 
of Sunday excitement had only to 
cross the water and see beasts 
fighting and tearing each other to 
their hearts’ content. Thedegrading 
character of such spectacles must 
have added considerable weight to 
the arguments of those who pro- 
tested against the violation of the 
day; so that it is no wonder the 
royal authority was appealed to on 
this, among other subjects of ecclesi- 
astical importance, in the conference 
held by James I. at Hampton Court, 
in the ‘beginning of his reign. 

But meanwhile a set of men had 
risen up who looked upon all forms \ 
of recreation on Sunday as sinful, ) 
and sought to put an end to a num- 
ber of innocent amusements in 
which the people had been accus- 
tomed to indulge from time im- 
memorial. ‘It is almost incredible,’ 
says Fuller, ‘how taking this doc- 
trine was, partly because of its own 
purity, and partly for the eminent 
piety of such persons as maintained 
it; so that the Lord’s-day, especially 
in corporations, began to be pre- 
cisely kept, people becoming a law 
to themselves, forbearing such sports 
as yet by statute permitted ; yea, 
many rejoicing at their own restraint 
herein. On this day the stoutest 
fencer laid down his buckler; the 
most skilful archer unbent his bow, 
counting all shooting beside the 
mark; May-games and morris- 
dances grew out of request; and 
good reason that bells should be 
silenced from jingling about men’s 
legs, if their very ringing in steeples 
were adjudged unlawful.|| Some 





* Heylin, ii. 175, 181. 
+ Strype’s Aylmer, p. 142. 


} Heylin, ii. 257. 
§ Holinshed, iii. 1353. 


|| Dr. Nicholas Bound, who was the first clearly to enunciate the Sabbatarian principles 
of the Puritans, in a treatise. published in 1595, maintained, among other things, that the 
ringing of more bells than one on a Sunday was not justified. 
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of them were ashamed of their 
former pleasures, like children, 
which, grown bigger, blush them- 
selves out of their rattles and 
whistles. Others forbore them for 
fear of their superiors; and many 
left them off out of a politic com- 
pliance, lest otherwise they should 
be accounted licentious.’* 
Unhappily, however, this praise- 
worthy self-denial was accompanied 


by strong efforts on the part of 


those who practised it to restrain 
the liberty of others. When King 
James, after his visit to Scotland 
in 1617, was returning southwards 
through Lancashire, complaints 
were made to him that, through the 
indiscretion of magistrates and pu- 
ritanical clergy, the people were de- 
barred from the enjoyment of lawful 
amusement and recreation upon Sun- 
day afternoons. Onthisthe King took 
counsel with Dr. Morton, the bishop 
of the diocese, rebuked the meddlers, 
and drew up an ordinance for the 
regulation of Sunday pastimes, to 
prevent their interfering with Divine 
Service or becoming a public nui- 
sance. After public worship, every 
man was to be free to enjoy himself. 
Men and women might dance; May- 
poles might be set up; archery, 
Whitsun-ales, and morris- dances 
were not to be forbidden. At the 
same time, bear and bull-baitings 
were strictly prohibited, together 
with other unlawful sports, among 
which, we read with some surprise, 
was one ‘in the meaner 
people by law prohibited—bowling.’ 

Such was the purport of the 
celebrated Book of Sports, an 
ordinance which has been absurdly 
represented as commanding, instead 
of merely permitting, Sunday re- 
creations. 'hereason which induced 
the King to issue it, as stated in the 
document itself, was that the unwise 
interference with these sports was 
calculated to produce two evils; 
first, to bring discredit on the 


sort of 
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Church of England and hinder the 
conversion of many from Catho- 
licism, under the impression that 
the religion of the State was opposed 
to innocent mirth; and second, 
that the lower classes would have 
no opportunity for such exercises 
as would fit them to become good 
soldiers when the King had occasion 
for their services; in default of 
which they would be driven to 
tipple in ale-houses, get drunk and 
talk sedition. There were many, 
however, to whom the Book of 
Sports was offensive, especially 
when, at the suggestion of Laud, 
it was re-issued by Charles L., and 
ordered to be read in churches. 
Several of the clergy refused to read 
it, and were suspended or deprived 
of their livings; and the people, 
who had for more than a generation 
been taught to respond in church 
to each of the Ten Commandments, 
sympathised more and more with 
the tender consciences. 

Thus Sabbatarianism became one 
of those popular sentiments which 
Charles I. unwisely outraged and 
turned against himself. The Sab- 
bath became henceforth one of the 
leading doctrines of Puritan theo- 
logy, and with Puritanism it must 
now stand or fall. Had the con- 
troversy been left in peaceful 
times to the dispassionate appeal of 
reason, the growth of the new doc- 
trine would certainly have been less 

‘apid; but in the heat of a great 
struggle men cannot accept every- 
thing upon its own merits. All 
that was good in Puritanism, and 
all that was bad in it, was equally 
called upon to do battle with what 
was good and bad in the principles 
of the opposite party ; and the only 
course which any man could pursue 
amid the heat and tumult of events 
was but to choose his side and stick 
to it through thick and thin. Still, 
during the few brief years before 
the outbreak of hostilities, attempts 


* Fuller's Church Hist., v. 214, 215. 





were made to bring the Puritans to 
reason by better arguments than 
the Star Chamber and the Court of 
High Commission. The ablest theo- 
logians of the day wrote in defence 
of Christian liberty, and the litera- 
ture of the Sabbath controversy 
soon became voluminous. Between 
the re-issue of the Book of Sports 
by Charles the First in 1633, and 
the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1640, the question was 
discussed in various treatises by 
Bishops Prideaux, White, Sander- 
son, and Ironside ; ; by Heylin, in his 
learned History of the Sabbath ; 
and by Dr. Pocklington, in a sermon 
which excited much attention, en- 
titled, ‘Sunday no Sabbath.’ So 
thoroughly was the subject ex- 
hausted by these writers, that in all 
the literature of the last two cen- 
turies it would be impossible to 
point out a single fact or argument 
bearing upon the authority of the 
Sabbath whic h has not been fully 
discussed by the divines of C harles 
the First's time. But when the 
Long Parliament met, he would 
have been a bold man who ventured 
to write against the puritanic Sab- 
bath. Dr. Pocklington’s sermon 
and treatises of the like description 
were ordered to be burnt by the 
common hangman; and those who 
disliked Sabbatarian austerity were 
obliged to hold their peace 

From this time the national ob- 
servance of the day was altered. 
There was an end to merry Sunday 
games and gatherings round the 
Maypole. Small cause, indeed, had 
anyone to be light-hearted in the 
days that were at hand. But when 
the civil war was over, the strict 
keeping of the Sabbath was for the 
first time enforced by Cromwell’s 
Parliament. The Sunday Act of 


1657 forbadeall travelling and resort 
to ale-houses, dancing and playing 
on instruments, ‘ profane walking’ 


* Burton’s Dia 
tT Lh. 262, 263, 
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and carrying burdens, besides the 
pursuit of men’s or dinary callings, 
Its authors had even introduced 
words against ‘idle sitting, openly, 
at gates or doors,’ and had proposed 
to give constables power to enter 
men’s houses to see that the Act 
was observed at home as well as in 
the streets ;* but the former clause 
was rejected as too severe, and the 
latter was restricted in its operation 
to the inspection of public-houses 
and tobacco shops. Even with 
these abatements the Act was severe 
enough; but considering theopinions 
entertained by some, it could not be 
valled extreme. Nor did the severity 
of legislation even at that time pass 
without protest. ‘These laws,’ said 
Colonel Holland, in the debate, ‘ are 
always turned upon the most godly, 
. . . The last bill for the Lord’s- 
day, I remember, was passed on a 
Saturday, and carried on with great 
zeal, Then I told them they had 
tied men from coming to church by 
water and coach. Next day [, 
coming to Somerset House to ser- 
mon, had my boat and waterman 
laid hold on for the penalty.’ Sub- 
sequently, on the question whether 
Sabbath should be counted from 
midnight to midnight, the same 
speaker remarked :—‘I am_ not 
satisfied in the time. Divers godly 
people are unsatisfied about the 
institution of the day. And as to 
time, it is likewise scrupled by many 
godly men, who think that only 
twelve hours is the Sabbath-day. 
. . . LTwas once when I would 
have gone to six or seven sermons 
aday. lam not so now. Ido not 
make so much conscience of it now, 
but do think that I may serve God 
as well at home with godly servants 
and other people.’+ 

Even under Cromwell the aus- 


terity was not so great as that of 


the sects which had just before 
those days emigrated to the New 





ry, ii. 267-8. 
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World, for freedom to worship in 
their own way. The following en- 
actments,* we are told, were con- 
isteadl f in the first draft of the laws 
of Massachusetts, as drawn up by 
John Cotton, a Puritan minister, 
who had emigrated from Boston, in 
Lincolnshire :— 


Whoever shall profane the Lord’s-day 
by doing maneeenay work, by unnecessary 
travelling, or by sports and recreations, he 
or they who so trangress shall forfeit forty 
shillings, or be publicly whipped ; but if it 
shall appear to have been done presump- 
tuously, such person or persons shall be put 
to death, or otherwise severely punished at 
the discretion of the court. 

No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, 
or walk in his garden or elsewhere, except 
reverently to or from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make 
beds, sweep house, cut hair, or shave, on the 
Sabbath-day. 

No woman shall kiss her child on the 
Sabbath or fasting day. 

If any man shall kiss his wife, or wife 
her husband, on the Lord’s-day, the party 
in fault shall be punished at the discretion 
of the magistrates, 


Some of these extraordinary en- 


actments appear actually to have 
been included in the early laws of 
Connecticut, where it was also or- 
dained that the Sabbath should be- 
gin at sunset on Saturday. Thus 
did men who rebelled against even 
the shadow of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, forge to themselves chains out 
of the letter of the Scriptures. They 
were determined to make their com- 
monwealth the very 
Laud’s ideal. The Bible was to be 
their only rule of life. All mere 
traditions of the Church were to be 
abolished ; all customs, even of the 
most harmless kind, that had no 
Scripture warrant, were to be pro- 
hibited. It was made penal to keep 
Christmas, or even to make mince- 
pies. No minister of the gospel was 
to join people together in marriage ; 


opposite of 


the civil magistrate must do it, to 
prevent scandal to the Church.t 
Out of such rebellion against eccle- 
siastical tradition grew the bitter- 
ness of Puritan Sunday. 

It is remarkable how exclusively 
English was this idea of making the 
Decalogue a law of Christian mo- 
rality. It was not, as we have seen, 
either Lutheran or Calvinistic ; 
and, as we shall presently show, it 
was not, at the outset, even Scotch. 
On the Continent, the Sabbatical 
view of Sunday came after a time 
to be imported from England, but 
could never be enforced. Sir Wil- 
liam Brereton, whotravelled through 
Holland in the year 1634, was 
scandalised at the practice at 
Rotterdam. ‘ Here,’ he says, ‘ is 
little respect had to sanctify the 
Sabbath: the young children, girls, 
walked all the Sabbath, in the 
afternoon, with cups or tins in 
their hands. They were about 
five or six years of age; others elder, 
about ten, and thirteen, and four- 
teen years of age, guided these little 
ones, and sung, screaming, and 
squeaking, and straining their voices. 
Such as they met gave ‘them m money, 
which they put in : the cups, which 
was intended to buy a wassail cup— 
acarouse. This they continued all 
Monday.’t Further on he re- 
marks :—‘ Mr. Peters, the minister 
of the English here, informed me, 
a religious burgomaster two years 
ago endeavoured to reform the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath, and im- 
posed and collected, by distress or 
otherwise, one guilder from every 
man trading or working on this day. 
At length the brewers, whereof are 
abundance in this town, made a 
head, came into the Stadthaus, and 
in a mutinous manner told the 
burgomaster that they would not be 


* Quoted by Mr. Cox in his earlier work entitled Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties, 


pp. 561-2. 
Lampton Lectures, p. 467 


4 


{ Chetham Society's Remains, vol. i. p. 6. 


See also a note by him as to the genuineness of these enactments in Hessey’s 


t A General History of Connecticut (1781), pp. 65~68. 
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subject unto his new laws ; and here- 
by quashed all formerly effected, 
and the hoped-for reformation came 
to nothing.* 

With regard to Scotland, we have 
the evidence of Heylin, writing in 
the time of Charles the First, that 
Sabbatarianism was imported into 
that country from England, and 
was by no means at that time so 
firmly established in the northern 
kingdom as it was south of the 
Tweed. ‘ However in the greater 
towns,’ he says, ‘ they do observe 
the Sunday very precisely, accord- 
ing as our men [ the Puritans | would 
have it; yet in the villages and 
smaller places of the country they 
keep it not with that solemnity as 
the common people do with us. 
For in many of those villages and 
the like places, they have not only 
no public meetings at the church 
in the afternoon, but spend the 
whole time either in their businesses 
or their pleasures, as occasion is: 
whereof I have been well assured 
by sundry natives of that kingdom, 
of good faith and credit.’ + 

The slow progress of Sabbatarian 
ideas in Scotland is further attested 
by documents. ‘ From the date of 
the Reformation downwards,’ says 
Mr. Cox,t ‘the records of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh afford 
many proofs of the difficulty with 
which the people were drilled into 
abstinence from work and recreation 
on the first day of the week. For 
many years the civic ordinances are 
directed against such occupations 
in time of public worship only ; but 
ultimately, even walking in the 
public parks and on the Castle Hill 
at any hour on Sunday was strictly 
prohibited, though, it appears, with 
very incomplete success.’ Mr. Cox 
goes on to quote the very words of 
these ordinances, of which we will 
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here briefly note the effect. The 
first, dated 30th October 1560, isa 
general prohibition of Sunday mar. 
keting and traffic, to prevent which 
the flesh and cattle markets, hitherto 
held on Sunday, were to be hence- 
forth on Saturday and Thursday 
respectively. All taverns were to 
be closed, and ‘all persons astricted 
to be present at the ordinary ser- 
mons as well afternoon as before 
noon, and that from the last jow of 
the bell to the said sermons to the 
final end.” In 1581 is a proclama- 
tion against games and plays com- 
monly used on Sunday, ‘such as 
bowling in yards, dancing, playing, 
running through the High Street of 
hussies, bairns, and boys, with all 
manner of dissolution of behavi iour,’ 
In 1583 the ‘neighbours of this 
burgh’ were forbidden, under a 
penalty of 1c/., to attend the Sun- 
day markets of Tranent, Mussel- 
burgh, and Dalkeith. In 1584 all 
freemen and their wives were en- 
joined, under special penalties, to 
be found henceforth in their own 
parish kirk every Sunday, and not 
absent themselves, going to their 
pastime or to other kirks. From 
1585 to 1587 are no less than five 
new ordinances, but only against 
irregularities ‘in time of preaching,’ 
which continued notwithstanding 
previous enactments. In 1583 the 
town trumpeter was ordered to 
prison and put in irons for passing 
to May-plays on Sundays at Kirk- 
liston. 

In 1591 we meet with another 
attempt to put down Sunday taverns 
and marketings; in 1592, a pro- 
clamation against playing at golf, 
archery, ‘row bowls, penny stane, 
kaitchpullis,§ or sic other pas- 
times ;’ and another against travel- 
ling on Sabbath with wares for 
Monday’ s market. In 1611 the 


+++ * 





§ ‘ Pennystane 
tennis.’ (Jamieson’s Scottish Dict.) 





Chetham Society's Remains, vol. i, p. 10. 


Heylin, part ii. chap. viii. § 12. ‘Quoted by Cox, i. 475. 
Literature of the Sabbath Question, i. 468. 


a flat stone, used as a quoit.’ 


‘ Cacherole or Catchpule—the game of 
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gathering of reapers in the streets 
on Sundays to be hired was con- 
sidered a cause of the day being 
profaned, and these meetings were 
ordered to be held outside the West 
Port. In1 648 a proclamation was 
ordered to prohibit excessive ban- 
quetings on Sunday, at christenings 
and on other occasions. In 1650, 
1659, and 1693, are ordinances 
against strolling in the streets and 
other irregularities. 

But what gave the Sunday in 
Scotland its special severity was the 
inquisitorial power of a Presbyterian 
Church. In England the Reforma- 
tion was the work of the Crown, and 
by placing the Church in complete 
subjection to the State, soon divested 
it of all real power. In Scotland it 
was the work of the people, and 
every step in the Church’s progress 
has placed it more and more under 
popular control. Great and bene- 
ficial as the results have been in the 
development of the national cha- 
racter, they have not been alto- 
gether an unmixed good. With a 
democratic Church came some of 
the evils of democracy, and the 
opinions of an unenlightened ma- 
jority too frequently tyrannised 
over the wiser few. When Pres- 
byterianism became the established 
religion, these evils of course in- 
creased. Kirk-sessions obtained the 
awful power of domiciliary visita- 
tion, and were able to hand over 
offenders against their ordinances 
to the civil magistrate for punish- 
ment. Parents and housekeepers 
were admonished to keep their chil- 
dren and servants within doors on 
the Lord’s-day, and elders and 
deacons patrolled the streets in time 
of public worship, accompanied by 
a beadle and officer, armed with 
powers to visit all houses in which 
they mightsuspect anything amiss.* 

Such were the causes which have 
made Sunday, even to this time, a 
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day of greater sternness in Scotland 
than in England. We repeat that 
it was not so originally, and we 
think we see evidence that it will 
not be so much longer. It is be- 
coming more and more apparent 
that the severity with which the 
day has been observed in past times 
was neither countenanced by Scrip- 
ture, supported by history, nor 
blest by experience; and in the 
face of this conviction the rigidness 
of former discipline is happily giving 
place to the spirit of Christian 
liberty. And in England, too, the 
same change is going on. 

But, though based on principles 
the most erroneous, Puritan Sunday 
has been of undoubted service to us 
in the organisation of our social 
life. Dull and cheerless as it was, 
and cruelly as its heavy discipline 
was maintained, it has been attended 
with an amount of good which has 
more than compensated the worst 
evils it has wrought. We do not 
say this to apologise for its continu- 
ance. The severity of former times 
cannot now be renewed, that of 
present times even cannot well be 
maintained, without a breach of the 
first condition under which it has 
proved a blessing. The great boon 
of the puritanic Sunday has been a 
lesson of self-denying earnestness 
which sprang from strong and well- 
defined convictions transmitted from 
father to son during the last two 
hundred years ;—a rich inheritance, 
which I trust we may yet preserve 
amid the growth of new ideas and 
the remodelling of opinions. To be 
worthy of it, we must not shut our 
eyes to facts, or pretend still to hold 
tenaciously a faith which fuller 
knowledge is eradicating. Our 
forefathers believed without a doubt 
the Sabbath to be imposed on them 
as much as on the Jews. ‘The 
times of this ignorance God winked 
at, but now commandeth all men 





* See a Scottish Ecclesiastical Act passed at Edinburgh 7 June 1709. 
Cox in Sabbath Laws, 149. 
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everywhere to repent.’ It will not 
do to imagine we are doing God 
service in putting down Sunday 
trains or fining Sunday haymakers. 
Let us diminish Sunday labour as 
much as possible ; but for man’s 
sake, not for God’s. 

It may be doubted, indeed, whe- 
ther this great practical good, so 
important in a country like Eng- 
land, where industrial energy and 
the desire of accumulation hardly 
leave men either souls or bodies 
which they can call their own,— 
that every man has a right to im- 
munity from labour at least one day 
in seven,—could have been secured 
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to our people to the extent it has 
been without the strong convictions 
and iron will of our Puritan fore- 
fathers. We need not fear, how- 
ever, that the boon thus given can 
ever be taken from a people that 
knows its value. Our English 
Sundays need not henceforth be less 
to us than they have been. As we 
better appreciate the true character 
of the day, they ought rather to be 
more. Let them still be what they 
were so beautifully described by 
Henry Vaughan in the seventeenth 
century, in words which Dr. Hessey 
has adopted as the motto of his 
Bampton Lectures— 


sright shadows of true rest! some shoots of blisse ; 


Heaven once a week; 


The next world’s gladness prepossest in this ; 


A day to seek 


Eternity in time ; the steps by which 

We climb above all ages; lamps that light 

Man through his heap of dark days; and the rich 
And full redemption of the whole week’s flight. 





